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lAPTEE  I. 

;t  ahd  niboe. 

xte  yoQ  beard  anjlliing  fWQ 
tiie  people,  who  LaTe  come  to 

1  not  see  aoy  of  tbem  except 
rest  were  out,  bat  I  stayed  & 
qnita  amased  with  that  dear 

nered  her  aunt,  rather  disap- 
iece  had  not  a  store  of  news 
.rfl;  *'  that  ia  all  very  well,  but 
7  a  girl  ot  your  afje  could  spend 
to  the  prattling  of  a  little  pert 

a  mietake,  she  is  quite  the  op- 
■ett,  her  aimplicity  ia  truly  re- 


ed^d  he 

IF 


^^et  aunt,  "yon  ha^e 
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■ 

"  Eeally,  aunt,  I  feel  it  so ;  it  makes  my  very 
heart  weary  to  have  so  often  to  endure  the  studied, 
artificial  manners  of  most  of  those  whom  we  meet 
in  society,  nothing  real,  all  so  cold  and  formal ; 
what  a  contrast  to  the  innocent,  natural  manners 
of  that  child ;  all  is  reality  there,  the  goodness  of 
her  pure  young  heart  is  so  manifest." 

''  Oh  dear !"  and  her  aunt  smiled,  but  it  was 
in  mockery;  ^^how  sentimental  you  are  getting, 
Alice!  Not  a  bad  idea  if  you  advertise  for  the 
situation  of  nursery  governess,  and  then  you  will 
feel  refreshed  every  hour  with  the  gnshings  of 
all  the  pure,  young  hearts." 

**  Indeed,  aunt,  I  did  not  mean  to  annoy  you. 
I  only  spoke  as  I  felt." 

'*  Just  so,"  replied  her  aunt ;  "  I  dare  say  you 
will  be  visiting  at  Trenton  Hall,  and,  of  course,  we 
shall  be  getting  doses  of  the  goodness  of  that 
frivolous,  vain-looking  young  lady  just  arrived 
there.  Where  do  you  get  all  your  dear,  good 
creatures  from  ?"     ^ 

The  young  lady  rose,  and,  making  an  excuse  for 
leaving  her  aunt  so  suddenly,  went  to  her  own 
room,  where,  sitting  down,  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  remained  so  for  some  minutes. 
At  length  she  raised  her  head,  the  tears  were 
trickling  down  her  cheeks,   she  looked    around 
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''What  to  me  is  the  use  of  all  these  comforts  ?" 
she  said.  *'  Alas !  my  poor  aant^  will  nothing 
change  you  ?  Nothing  here  below ;  it  must  come 
from  Him,  who  alone  can  change  the  heart." 

A  servant  knocked  at  the  door,  to  say  that  Misa 
Franks  was  gcnng  ont  to  pay  a  visit,  and  she 
wished  to  know  if  Miss  Alice  would  accompany 
her.  Alice  gave  a  hasty  look  in  the  glass,  hoping 
that  no  trace  of  weeping  was  visible,  and,  running 
down  stairs,  she  met  her  aant  standing  in  the  hall 
ready  to  go  ont. 

''  Oh  !  dear  aont,  will  yon  kindly  excuse  me  ?  I 
don't  feel  well,  otherwise  I  would  go  with  you  with 
pleasure." 

"No  matter,  child,  I  am  merely  going  to  do 
what  you  failed  in  this  morning — just  to  ask  and 
find  ont  who  is  that  painted  beauty  that  has  come 
amongst  us  ;  if  all  fails  me,  I  shall  just  call  at  the 
Hall,  though  I  should  much  prefer  not  extending 
my  circle  of  acquaintances.  Tell  Margaret  to  pre- 
pare something  nice  for  tea,  I  shall  be  back  in  an 
hour  or  so." 

Miss  Franks  walked  with  a  short,  quick  step 
from  her  own  house  to  a  villa  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  and  this  will  be  a  good  opportunity 
of  describing  the  lady.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
subject  of  ladies*  ages  is  perplexing,  and  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  numbering  their  years  with  pre- 
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cision ;  but  if  we  say  that  Miss  Franks  was  about 
fifty,  there  cannot  be  any  exaggeration.  She  had 
a  commanding  figure,  being  aboat  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height.  Miss  Franks  could  not  tolerate 
stout  people,  and  seemed  to  have  som^  knack  of 
always  remaining  remarkably  thin.  Her  face  was 
of  Grecian  mould,  her  nose  particularly  indicating 
that  style ;  at  either  side  of  this  feature  twinkled  a 
piercing  grey  eye,  which,  when  the  lady  felt  dis- 
pleased, turned  to  a  greenish  tint.  Her  lips  (to 
suit  her  taste)  were  thin,  and,  when  they  parted, 
revealed  two  rows  of  sharply  pointed  teeth.  Her 
hair,  which  long  since  had  lost  its  original  colour, 
(no  matter  what  was  the  prevailing  fashion),  was 
tied  precisely  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  formed 
into  what  she  termed  a  loose  roll ;  on  either  side 
of  her  forehead  were  arranged,  with  scrupulous 
care,  three  large  curls.  A  black  silk  dress,  brocadied 
with  bright  coloured  flowers,  and  reaching  only 
to  her  ancles,  showed  a  pair  of  white  cotton  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  with  high  heels  and  large  silver 
buckles.  She  wore  a  mantle  of  rich  black  satin, 
trimmed  with  lace;  a  Leghorn  bonnet  with  a  long 
white  ostrich  feather  and  bows  of  white  satin 
ribbon  composed  her  head  dress ;  a  pair  of  lemon 
colour  kid  gloves,  and  a  bright  green  parasol,  com- 
pleted her  costume.  A  little  white  poodle  dog 
trotted  briskly  on  to  keep  pace  with  its  mistress. 
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who  held  in  her  hand  a  scarlet  ribbon^  which  was 
attached  to  its  collar. 

She  soon  reached  Bosemount;  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Maybury  were  at  home^  having  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Trenton  Hall,  so  that  Miss  Franks  would 
now  have  the  opportunity  of  having  at  least  some 
of  her  curiosity  about  its-  new  occupants  gratified. 
She  was  received  graciously  by  Mrs.  Maybury  and 
her  daughter,  Mary,  not  that  they  in  the  least 
valued  her  acquaintance,  but  for  Alice  Fielding's 
sake  they  visited  at  Miss  Franks',  for  Mary  and 
Jessie  Maybury  loved  Alice  with  a  sisterly  affec- 
tion. 

**  I  regret  that  I  was  out  this  morning,  when 
Alice  called,"  said  Mrs.  Maybury,  as  soon  as  the 
first  greetings  were  over,  "  but  she  promised 
Jessie  that  she  would  come  and  spend  an  evening 
with  us  this  week." 

"  She  did  not  tell  me  so,"  replied  Miss  Franks ; 
^'I  can  see  that  she  is  getting  more  and  more 
reserved  lately."  "While  she  said  this,  she  did  not 
think  that  her  own  manner,  and  her  treatment  of 
her  niece,  caused  Alice,  though  she  struggled 
against  the  feeling,  to  shrink  within  herself. 

**  Well,  Miss  Franks,"  interposed  Mary,  "  each 
day  I  think  her,  if  possible,  more  winning  in 
manner,  and  more  confiding." 

''A  little  too  sentimental  for  my  taaie,^^  xelvxxne^ 
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Miss  Franks,  **  after  her  mother's  teaching.  It's 
all  very  well  in  novels,  but  it  does  not  do  in  every 
day  life.  Now,  if  I  may  judge  from  appearances, 
that  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  have  come  to 
Trenton  Hall,  are  quite  in  that  style ;  all  novels 
ind  painted  cheeks.  I  wonder  who  they  are,  and 
where  they  have  come  from  ?*' 

**  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Hall," 
said  Mrs.  Maybury,  ^'and  more  elegant  and  fascinat- 
ing people  I  have  never  met.     Truly,  I  thought 

when  looking  at  the  younger  lady,  that  she  seemed 
too  beautiful  for  earth." 

"Oh  indeed!"  said  Miss  Franks,  "all  paint, 
tinsel,  and  affectation.  I  only  saw  the  two  lovely 
beings  once,  and  it  was  enough  for  me,  all  airs, 
and  efforts  at  grandeur." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Mrs.  Maybury,  "  it  is  their 
truly  unaffected  manner,  which  is  so  charming ; 
decidedly  they  have  moved  in  the  very  best 
society." 

"  I  have  not  even  heard  their  names,"  returned 
Miss  Franks,  "  but  I  declare  I  will  call  on  them 
through  very  curiosity," 

*'  Oh,  they  are  the  widow  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Morley." 

"What  name  did  you  say?"  asked  Miss  Franks, 
while  her  lips  trembled. 
/'Colonel  Motley;''  Mrs.  Maybury  continued, 
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it 


['  he  is  dead  two  years.  There  are  two  sons,  and 
a  daughter ;  one  son  is  in  the  army^  the  other  al 
college^  studying  for  a  profession." 

*^  Good  gracious !  Miss  Franks  is  ill/'  said 
Mary,  starting  up. 

Mrs.  Maybury  looked  «t  her  visiter;  she  waa 
deadly  pale,  but  in  a  moment  she  recovered  her- 
self,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
declared  that  it  was  a  sudden  pain^  that  it  had 
passed  oS,  and  she  felt  better.  However  she 
looked  ill,  and  after  taking  a  glass  of  wine  she 
rose  to  go. 

**0h  pray  don't  go  so  soon,"  urged  Mrs.  May- 
bury,  **  you  really  look  too  ill  to  walk  back." 

Mary  now  joined  her  mamma  in  urging  Miss 
Franks  to  stay  to  tea,  saying  that  they  would  send 
for  Alice.  But  all  entreaty,  all  kind  persuasion 
was  useless,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to  return  home  in  Mrs.  Maybury's 
phaeton. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  of  Alice  at 
her  aunt's  return  in  this  manner,  and  on  learning 
the  cause,  she  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  was  most 
affectionate  in  her  manner  towards,  and  her  atten- 
tion to  her  aunt ;  but  that  lady  often  during  the 
evening  repulsed  her  rudely,  and  replied  to  her 
oft-repeated  question,  whether  she  felt  better  now, 
by  saying  in  a  sharp,  quick  voice ; — 
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"  Quite  well,  quite  well,  child,  you  need  not 
take  such  trouble  in  asking  about  my  health.  I 
told  you  more  than  once  that  it  was  all  passed 
away." 

But  Alice  saw  plainly  that  whatever  affected  her 
aunt,  even  if  passed  away,  had  left  its  traces 
behind ;  for  her  face  was  nearly  white,  and  now 
and  then  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 

She  at  length  retired  to  her  room,  and  when 
her  maid  left  her,  she  came  to  Alice,  aud 
said ; — 

"  I  never  saw  Miss  Franks  so  ill  since  I  have 
known  Tier,  now  five  years.  Do  you  know,  Miss 
Alice,  what  has  come  over  her  ?" 

^'  I  have  no  idea,  Susan,  and  she  is  so  cross. 
Perhaps  I  shall  hear  in  the  morning  what  ails  her, 
for  I  think  someone  will  come  from  Bosemount 
to  inquire  for  her,  and  really,  Susan,  I  must 
persuade  her  to  have  a  doctor,  if  she  is  not 
better." 

**  Indeed,  I  thought  she  ought  to  have  one  this 
evening,"  replied  Susan,  *'but,  dear  me!"  and 
here  she  sighed  deeply,  "  'twill  be  hard  to  get  her 
to  let  a  doctor  near  her;  she  says  men  are  all 
bad." 

Alice  smiled,  and  wishing  Susan  good-night, 
left  the  dining-room.     She  was  glad  to  get  to  her 
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own  room,  for  she  felt  wearied  by  all  sbe  Lad  gone 
tlirough  that  day. 


CHAPTER  ir, 

TRENTON  HALL. 

While  Miss  Franks  is  suffering  so  mnch  from 
some  secret  canse,  let  ns  take  a  glance  at  Trenton 
Hall  and  its  inmates.  It  was  a  modem  bnilding 
of  grey  stone,  which  had  been  built  by  a  gentle- 
man,  whose  name  it  bore.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  grounds  surrounding  it ;  the 
choicest  flowers  and  shrubs  perfumed  the  air,  and 
as  the  windows  opened  on  a  beautiful  terrace,  the 
roses  fell  in  rich  clusters  around  them,  making 
each  like  a  lovely  arbour.  At  the  end  of  the  lawn 
a  large  river  hurried  on  towards  the  sea ;  its  banks 
were  wooded  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
through  this  plantation  were  paths,  where  in  the 
greatest  heat  of  summer  the  sunbeams  never  en- 
tered. All  seemed  to  breathe  calm  and  peace. 
But  he,  who  had  brought  it  to  such  perfection, 
could  not  remain  to  enjoy  it ;  he  had  lived  there 
only  ten  years,  when  he  got  into  delicate  health, 
and  went  to  travel  in  order  to  try  and  renew  his 
constitution ;  but  it  made  no  change  in  him,  and 
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he  died  twelve  months  before  oar  tale  opens.  His 
family  resolved  on  letting  the  place,  as  they  pre- 
ferred staying  in  London  during  the  winter,  and 
travelling  in  the  summer.  The  lady,  who  now 
occupied  it,  rented  it  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
Her  husband,  a  colonel  in  the  Indian  army,  had 
died  two  years  before,  and  she,  with  her  only 
daughter,  were  then  in  India,  which,  on  his  death, 
they  left.  They  remained  in  Italy,  occasionally 
visiting  Paris,  during  these  two  years.  But,  find- 
ing her  health  failing  much,  Mrs.  Morley  resolved 
on  returning  to  England,  and  trying  what  her 
native  air  would  effect  for  her.  She  saw  Trenton 
Hall  advertised  to  let ;  it  was  situated  about 
twenty  miles  from  London ;  she  had  a  friend  to 
make  all  arrangements  for  her,  and  she  was  iu 
her  new  home  not  quite  a  month,  when  our  narra- 
tive begins. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  such  as  one  might 
expect  from  the  exterior^  The  drawing-room,  in 
which  Mrs4  Morley  sat,  was  a  large  and  elegantly 
furnished  apartment.  All  around  were  evidences 
that  those  who  occupied  the  Hall  had  refined 
minds  and  cultivated  tastes.  On  the  table  were 
a  few  well-selected  books,  and  a  large  portfolio 
well  filled  with  beautifully  executed  drawings  and 
paintings.  There  were  ottomans  covered  with 
Uken  embroidery^  and  some  beautiful  specimens 
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of  carved  ivory  brought  from  the  East.  The  ticb 
tones  of  a  piano  had  just  ceased ;  the  hand  which 
brought  forth  the  sound  seemed  scarcely  to  touch 
the  keys,  yet  that  touch  was  perfect. 

Mrs.  Morley  sat  on  a  low  couch  covered  with 
crimson  satin-damask.  She  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  wore  a  widow's  cap ;  she  held  in 
her  hand  a  large  gold  locket  attached  to  a  jet 
chain,  which  she  wore  round  her  neck.  The  locket 
•  was  open,  and  showed  a  miniature  painted  on 
ivory,  of  a  gentleman  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  army.  She 
sighed  deeply,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  por- 
trait ;  at  the  same  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
a  young  lady  glided  rather  than  walked  into  the 
room;  but  she  bounded  forward,  as  she  saw 
her  mother  shutting  and  hastily  replacing  the 
locket. 

'^ Mamma,  dearest  mamma,"  she  said,  ''I 
thought  you  were  taking  a  little  siesta,  you  looked 
BO  weary.  I  left  oflf  playing  one  of  my  favourite 
pieces  just  now,  and  went  to  the  library,  hoping 
that,  if  you  were  alone,  you  might  rest  awhile.'* 

As  she  spoke,  she  put  one  arm  round  her 
mother's  waist,  the  other  round  her  neck,  and 
kissed  her  fondly.  It  was  a  picture,  which  if 
transferred  to  canvas,  would  have  made  the  be- 
holder exclaim,  "  How  beautiful !"    The  youngat 
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lady  wore  a  dress  of  white  Indian  mnslin.  From 
a  light  gold  necklet  hung  a  small  locket  of  exqai- 
site  workmanship  and  set  with  pearls.  She  wore 
no  other  ornament,  except  a  large  white  rose  with 
silvery  leaves  placed  carelessly  in  her  hair.  She 
was  about  the  middle  height ;  her  face  was  deli- 
cately fair,  the  colour  on  her  cheeks  must  have 
been  Nature's  own  dye,  for  no  artificial  tint  could 
be  brought  to  such  perfection.  Her  eyes  were 
deep  blue,  and  her  hair,  which  was  of  that  beauti- 
ful golden  colour,  which  we  so  rarely  see,  fell  in 
loose  curls  on  her  neck  and  shoulders.  If  she 
were  only  still,  she  might  have  passed  for  some 
beautiful  statue,  as  she  sat  beside  her  widowed 
mother.  But  she  was  laughing,  and  turning  to 
her,  she  said ; — 

'^  You  see,  mamma,  I  am  not  going  to  be  sad. 
Why,  here  is  Edward  coming  home  to  this  delight- 
ful place  in  a  week.  I  am  all  day  long  picturing 
to  myself  what  a  change  these  five  years  must 
have  made  in  him ;  but  there  is  no  change  in  that 
dear  heart,  it  is  ever  the  same." 

The  tears  started  to  her  mother's  eyes  ;  she  had 
unintentionally  touched  a  chord  in  that  widowed 
heart,  which  always  saddened  at  the  touch.  She 
took  her  mother's  hand  in  her  own.  Her  voice, 
look,  manner,  all  were  changed  in  a  moment. 
\he  looked  into  her  face  as  she  said ; — 
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**  Only  remember^  my  dearest  mammay  some  of 
the  lessons  of  hope,  of  confidenoe^  of  patience, 
whicli  yoa  have  always  been  teaching  me.  Think 
of  the  Model  that  you  have  always  pointed  oat  for 
me  to  follow.  Are  we  not  told  that  it  is  His  own 
dear  children^  that  God  tries  most  ?'* 

**  Yes,  my  dearest  child/*  said  Mrs-  Morley,  *'  I 
have  endeavoured  to  lay  all  this  before  yoa.  Ask 
for  patience  and  resignation  for  me,  Gertrude,  for 
I  need  it  much.  And  now  I*  cannot  say  what  new 
trial  awaits  me.  The  two  last  Indian  mails  have 
brought  no  letter  from  Henry.  I  fear  that  he  is 
ill,  for  surely  his  heart  cannot  have  so  far  changed 
as  to  make  him  indifferent  about  our  feelings." 

A  slight  shade  of  sadness  passed  over  Gertrude's 
face,  but  in  a  moment  it  passed  away,  as  she 
smiled  and  said ; — 

"  All  is  well,  my  sweet  mother,  the  next  mail 
will  bring  us  good  news ;  then  shan't  I  laugh  at 
all  your  sad  forebodings.  Now  I  will  finish  my 
piece,  which  I  left  off  playing  for  you  to  rest." 

She  sat  at  the  piano ;  and  certainly  the  eminent 
masters,  from  whom  she  had  taken  lessons  while 
on  the  continent,  would  have  listened  with  plea- 
sure to  her  performance.  She  sang;  and  so 
charmed  did  her  mother  feel,  that  she  rose  from 
the  couch,  and  seemed  to  forget  her  troubles,  as 
she  bent  over  her,  and  laughing,  said  ; — 
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**  Gertrude,  that  is  the  song  that  Captain  Ver- 
ier used  to  admire  so  much.'' 

A  slight  binsh  overspread  the  yonng  lady's  face; 
it  was  scarcely  perceptible,  bat  it  did  not  escape 
her  mother's  notice.  When  Gertrude  had  finished 
the  song,  she  said,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  remark, 

"Well,  mamma,  the  words  are  beautiful,  and 
Captain  Vomer,  you  know,  is  extremely  fond  of 


music." 


Before  an  hour  had  passed,  Gertrude  succeeded 
in  quite  cheering  her  mother. 

They  now  looked  anxiously  for  Edward's  arrival. 
He  was  coming  home  for  the  vacation,  and,  as  it 
was  five  years  since  they  had  seen  him,  they  could 
hardly  think  of  anything  but  their  anticipated 
meeting.  When,  on  their  departure  for  India, 
Edward  went  to  college,  Gertrude  was  only  thir- 
teen, and  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  so  this  was 
the  first  opportunity  they  had  had  of  seeing  him 
since  that  time. 

The  days  passed  quickly  by,  and  at  length  the 
one,  on  which  he  was  to  arrive,  had  come.  Who 
can  tell  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who  so 
longed  to  see  each  other?  The  last  two  years 
had  perfected  Gertrude  in  self-control  and  self- 
sacrifice.  She  lived  for  her  mother ;  every  look  of 
hers  she  studied,  every  wish  she  strove  to  antici- 
Bkll&«    So  completely  had  Gertrude  hidden  every 
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feeling  of  sorrow,  wbicb  now  and  then  pressed  on 
her  young  heart,  when  she  remembered  her  father 
who  80  tenderly  loved  her,  that  her  mother  nsed 
to  think,  ''  If  I  did  not  know  Gertrude's  heart  as 
well  as  I  do,  I  should  say  that  she  never  felt  sad 
now,  but  her  feelings  are  hidden  for  my  sake." 
So  on  this  day,  Gertrude,  although  she  whs  so 
anxious  about  the  arrival  of  her  brother,  smiled 
sweetly  as  she  talked  now  of  one  thing,  then  of 
another,  and  thus  she  succeeded  in  preventing  her 
mother's  mind  from  dwelling  too  intently  on  the 
joy  of  Edward's  return,  for  she  knew  that  in  her 
delicate  state  of  health,  she  could  not  bear  much 
excitement. 

At  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  a  car  from  the 
railway  station  arrived  at  GQienion  Hall.  In  a 
moment,  Gertrude  was  at  her  mother's  side. 

"Now,  dearest  mamma,"  she  said,  "don't  throw 
a  cloud  over  poor  Edward,  do  be  cheerful  when  ho 
comes  in,  if  only  for  my  sake." 

Ah !  Gertrude,  if  we  look  into  your  heart,  we 
shall  see  that  it  was  not  for  Edward's  sake,  or 
your  own,  but  for  the  sake  of  her,  whom  you  loved 
better  than  brother  or  self. 

Once  more  Mrs.  Morley  clasped  in  her  arms 
the  son  she  loved  so  dearly,  and  how  fondly,  how 
tenderly  he  in  return  kissed  her  again  and  again  ! 
Then  turning  to  his  sister, 
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"  Is  tliis  my  little  Gertrude  ?"  said  lie. 

*'  Oh  !  Edward,"  she  exclaimed,  "  my  dearest 
brother,  I  should  have  known  you  among  a  thou- 
sand, though  you  are  so  much  changed." 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
passed  my  little  sister  by  in  a  crowd." 

He  now  laid  aside  a  large  travelling  cloak,  and 
looking  at  his  mother,  smiled  as  he  said, 

"  Do  you  see  much  change  in  me,  mother  ?" 

Mrs.  Morley*s  face,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  pale  with  excitement,  now  suddenly  regained 
its  colour,  and  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  as  she 
repeated  slowly  and  distinctly, 

*'  My  God,  I  thank  Thee." 

And  tears,  the  tears  of  joy  and  thanksgiving, 
passed  over  her  face ;  they  seemed  to  reveal  the 
delight  in  her  heart  at  that  moment,  for  ther^  was 
a  look  of  brightness  in  them. 

Edward  sat  on  the  couch  beside  his  mother, 
and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  My  sweet  mother,"  he  said,  "will  you  forgive 
me  for  this  little  surprise ;  I  preferred  telling  yon 
myself,  to  writing.  But  I  am  only  deacon  yet, 
mother,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  Eoman  collar 
which  he  wore,  and  the  sight  of  which  had  given 
Mrs.  Morley  such  pleasure,  "  and  there  is  only  one 
more  step  now,"  he  continued,  '*  and  please  God, 
I  shall  soon  reach  it." 
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Ana  what  oT  Gertrdde  ?  Kd  wori&  iidifld  de- 
scribe the  rapture  on  her  t(rfe\f  ftce. 

«'  Ah !  Edwaia^''  she  said,  ''  it  was  harS!^  &ir 
(^  :f on  to  keep  mcii  joy  from  ns  so  long.** 

^*  If  year  dear  father  had  lived  to  this  bbnr/* 
ttid  itrs.  Motley,  in  tifemiiloTic^  aceezits; 

"He  lives,  my  s^et  liiotfaer/*  said  Edward,  '^f 
fed  that  his  spirit  beholds  ns  nOw.  He  is  at  t^st; 
Wearing  the  crown  promised  to  those,  who  Can  give 
ia  accomii  of  their  stewardship.  His  noble  ex- 
Ample  is  ever  biefora  me ;  oh,  moiheri  God  grant 
that  we  may  try  to  follow  it.'* 

The  widow's  tears  itjbwed  again* 

"  My  child,"  she  said,  "  how  like  yottr  vblce^  is 

to  his.    His  was  so  swefet,  so  clear.** 

•  •        •         •■• . 

After  a  few  miirates'^  Gortrcid(9  exclaimed,  '^  My 
dear'Edward,  I  suppose  yon  will  {itin&,'tlia^,  Imicmg 
file  mannerff  fttid  cnistdms  c^cbnCiixental  Hfe,'dl 
attention  to  creature  comforts  is  ignored.  Here 
yim  are  nearly  an  hour  without  our  opting  yba 
even  a  gi&ss  of  wine.  Come,  mamfna;  to  the 
£mng*room,  I'hiuurS  dinner  announced  a  qnariier  of 
an  hour  ago;  but,"  she  said,  with  one  (tf  her 
dii^rry  langhi^ ,  ^^Ftlnnk,  I  fincied  that  it  Was  a 
dream.** 

On  reaching  the'  diinng^ocnb,  tbejr  foxmS  tkat 
derirnde  was^rigiift^  dinner' awfitedtliem. 
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Later  on  in  the  evening,  when  they  bad  returned 
to  the  drawing-room/  Edward  said — 

'^  Well,  Gertrude,  I  have  often  heard  of  yonr. 
mnsial  acquirements ;  come,  let  me  have  a  speci-^ 
men." 

Gertrude  went  to  the  piano.  From  what  he. 
had  been  told  of  her  talents,  Edward  expected  to 
hear  his  sister  play  well,  but  her  performance  ex" 
ceeded  anything  he  had  ever  heard. 

**  Truly,  Gertrude,"  he  said,  as  she  finished  the 
piece,  ^' you  have  profited  by  your  residence  in 
Italy." 

Then  brother  and  sister  sat  conversiug  together, 
and  so  they  passed  the  evening.  Before  they 
parted  for  the  night,  they  retired  to  a  little  oratory, 
which  Gertrude  had  fitted  up ;  here,  together,  they 
poured  forth  their  thanksgiving,  that  once  again 
they  were  permitted  the  happiness  of  being 
united. 

They  had  not  spoken  of  Henry  during  the  even- 
ing; except  that,  when  Edward  asked  how  he 
was,  and  when  they  heard  from  him^  Gertrude 
replied — 

'/  Oh,  not  long  ago,  he  was  well  then,,  and  we 
expect  to  hear  from  him  by  the  next  mail." 

A  significant  Ipok^  which  he  well  understood, 
accompanied  the  wordS;  so  he  asked  no  more  at 
the  time. 
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A  fortnight  bad  passed  since  Edward  Morley^s 
return  home.  They  were  visited  by  all  the  families 
of  position  in  the  neighbourhood,  dinner  and  even- 
ing parties  were  given  for  them,  and  their  society 
was  much  sought  for.  Gertrude  won  her  way  to 
all  hearts,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Though  she 
was  beautiful,  and  young,  and  gifted  with  rare 
talents,  her  simplicity  and  unaffected  manners 
were  the  admiration  of  all.  The  church  was  situ- 
ated within  a  mile  of  the  Hall,  she  often  walked 
there  and  visited  at  the  presbytery.  On  such  oc- 
casions she  carried  with  her  bouquet&f  of  the 
choicest  flowers  for  the  church,  and  good  Father 
Martin  had,  for  some  weeks  past,  never  found  his 
room  without  a  vase  of  flowers  placed  there  by 
Gertrude's  own  hands.  Edward^  too»  was  often 
at  the  presbytery,,  and  he  felt  deeply  interested  in 
hearing  from  Father  Martin,  who  had  been  many 
years  on  a  foreign  mission,  anecdotes  of  his  adven- 
tures among  the  nations  of  the  east.  The  young 
man's  face  would  often  light  up  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure,  as  he  heard  of  the  many  conversions, 
which  had  been  made  amongst  those  people,  and 
bow  truly  they  prized  the  faith  when  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  it.  Father  Martin,  too,  was  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  the  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Morley  felt  much 
comforted  in  having  his  wise  counsel  at  all  times. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

JESSm  SOKES  A  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

As  Alice  anticipated,  Mary  and  Jessie  Maybnry 
called  in  the   forenoon  of  the  day  after  Missl 
Franks'  visit  to  Bosemount.    They  made  many 
inquiries  about  her  health,  to  all  of  which  she 
replied,  that  she  was  quite  well  again,  and  that 
she  thought  that  her  sudden  illness  must  have 
been  caused  by  some  new  fruit,  which  she  had 
taken  the  day  before.    But  Miss  Franks  knew, 
while  she  said  this,  that  fruit,  whether  new  or  old, 
could  not  have  produced  such  an  effect  upon  her. 
But  the  lady  did  not  think,  that  saying  one  thing, 
and  meaning  another,  if  cleverly  done,  was  at  all 
wrong;  indeed,  she  considered  it  a  useful  accom- 
plishment, which  helped  one  in  many  Ways,  so  she 
just  practised  the  art  a  very  little  this  morning  in 
her  replies  to  the  Mayburys.     "  Let  them  Imow 
my  secret,"  she  thought,  ''  why,  I  would  rather^ 
suffer  any  torment." 

After  a  visit  of  about  half  an  hour,  the  young 

ladies  rose  t6  take  leave.    Jessie  and  Alice  were 

standing  together' near  the  open  window,  when  a 

joung  girl,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  poorly, 
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bnt  neatljy  dressed,  came  up  from  the  gate,  and 
stood  outside  the  window.  She  opened  a  small 
basket,  which  she  carried  in  her  hand,  and  took 
from  it  some  collars  and  edgings.  They  were  her 
own  work,  bat  so  beantifolly  were  they  tatted, 
that  they  looked  like  lace*  She  held  them  oat  to 
Alice,  and  asked  if  she  would  buy  them. 

"  Well,  really,  they  look  very  nice,"  said  Alice, 
speaking  to  her,  ^'but  I  don't  require  them  at 
present." 

"For  God's  sake,  lady,"  said  the  girl,  ''take 
even  one.  My  poor  blind  sister  is  ill,  and  I  have 
no  other  means  of  getting  food  for  her." 

Miss  Franks  overheard  the  words,  and  walked 
across  the- room  to  the  window. 

''  Who  is  that  ?"  she  said ;  "  oh,  a  beggar !" 

*'  Oh,  aunt!"  exclaimed  Alice,  "don't  speak  so. 
She  looks  so  wretched,  and  she  says  that  her  sister 
is  ill  and  without  food." 

"  And  do  you  believe  her  ?"  said  Miss  Franks, 
rather  fiercely;  "a  mother,  or  some  one  else, 
dying  for  want  of  food.  Get  away  with  you,"  she 
said,  turning  to  the  poor  girl,  "I  don't  allow 
beggars  inside  my  gate." 

The  girl's  face  and  neck  grew  crimson  in  a 
moment,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  turned  to 
go.  But  before  she  had  reached  the  gate,  Je^&ie 
Maybury^  without  ceremouj,  bounded  t\itOUg)QL  \k^ 
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open  window,  breaking  a  large  fuchsia,  which  was 
growing  in  an  urn  beneath  it.  The  girl's  hand 
was  on  the  gate,  when  Jessie  overtook  her. 

^'  Stay  a  moment,"  she  said,  hastily  taking  out 
her  purse,  ^'  take  this,  and  get  something  for  your 
sister."  As  she  spoke>  she  placed  a  half-crown  in 
the  girl's  hand* 

"  May  God  bless  yon,  young  lady,"  exclaimed 
the  poor  girl,  fervently,  "  will  not  poor  Mary  pray 
for  you  ?"  And  she  took  one  of  the  collars,  and 
offered  it  to  Jessie. 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  I  did  not  intend  to  buy  it. 
But,"  she  continued,  as  if  a  sudden  idea  had 
occurred  to  her,  "  yes !  I  will  take  it  with  plea- 
sure, and  wear  your  beautiful  work ;  and  if  you 
tell  me  where  you  live,  I  will  come  and  see  your 
sister." 

'^  It  is  a  poor  place  for  one  like  you  to  come  to, 
young  lady,"  replied  the  girl,  *'we  live  close  to 
St.  Mary's,  in  a  laundress's  house;  it  is  the  second 
cottage  after  you  pass  the  church;  the  woman's 
name  is  Bridget  Murphy." 

'^  I  will  make  inquiries  and  find  the  house. 
Good  morning,"  said  Jessie,  and  turned  towards 
the  house,  but  she  hnd  not  gone  far,  when  she 
stopped  and  looked  towards  the  gate.  The  girl 
was  still  there. 

"  What  is  your  name,"  asked  Jessie. 
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*'  Kate,"  replied  the  girl,  "  Kate  Arley." 

Jessie  left  her,  and  the  poor  girl  raised  her 
heart  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  haying  sent  her 
the  means  of  getting  food  for  her  sister. 

When  Jessie  returned  to  the  room,  she  ex- 
pressed her  regret  at  the  accident  to  the  fachsia, 
and  apologised  for  jumping  through  the  window. 
Miss  Franks  made  a  great  e£fort  not  to  appear  dis- 
pleased, and  smiling,  said, 

*^  The  pardon  is  granted.  Miss  Jessie,  but  that 
beggar  was  not  worth  losing  a  fuchsia  to.  Beg- 
gars are  such  a  hypocritical  lot,  that  one  can  never 
believe  a  word  of  what  they  say.  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  give  them  any  encouragement." 

^' There  are,  I  believe,  some  exceptions  to  be 
found  in  the  class,"  observed  Mary,  **  I  know  one 
or  two  of  them,  who,  I  am  sure,  are  perfectly 
truthful." 

**  Until  found  out,"  interposed  Miss  Franks. 

The  girls  now  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each 
other,  but  not  until  they  had  made  Alice  promise 
to  spend  the  next  afternoon  at  Bosemount. 

'^  There  is  your  sweet,  amiable  child,"  said  Miss 
Franks  to  her  niece,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone^ 
"  flying  through  my  window  like  a  mountebank, 
and  breaking  that  splendid  fuchsia  I  valued  so 
much ;  and  all  to  give  a  copper  to  a  dirty,  lying 
beggar.    If  that  damsel  comes  here  again  with 
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her  edgingfli  she'll  go  away  qnicker  than  she  did 
to-day.    rU  snap  the  gate  on  her  fingers." 

'^  Qh|  aont  I  pray  don't  say  that/'  exclaimed 
Alice,  who  felt  thoroughly  shoc^d. 

**X  don't  require  your  dictation,  madam,"  re- 
plied her  aunt,  '^  as  to  what  I  say  or  do  not  say, 
and  if  my  ideas  don't  suit  you,  you  can  retire  to 
your  own  room." 

^*  I  heg  your  pardon,  aunt,  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  so  upset." 

*^  Spare  your  regrets,  young  Jadyi"  replied  Hiss 
Franks,  ^^hut  I  must  say  tha^  I  think  you  are 
getting  too  intimate  at  Bosemount.  I  don't  see 
what  you  want  running  there  so  often  for."  And 
before  Alice  could  reply,  she  left  the  room,  slam- 
ming the  door  violently  after  her. 

Alice  felt  deeply  grieved  at  her  aunt's  words, 
and  astonished  at  her  insincerity.  She  had  seen 
her  half-an-hour  before,  all  smiles  and  compli- 
ments to  those  very  people,  of  whom,  a  moment 
after  they  went  away,  she  spoke  in  this  manner. 
Poor  Alice !  how  she  longed  for  some  one  to 
whom  she  might  speak  freely ;  she  thought  that 
if  she  could  only  do  so,  it  would  lift  a  great  burden 
from  her  heart. 

A  few  words,  to  show  how  it  happened  that  two 
beings  of  such  opposite  characters  were  thus  liy- 
\Dg  together^  will  not  be  uninteresting.     Misa 


f KVzijkii  wytp  |ihe  eldeat  danghter  ()|  a  gfuatiemap  of 
fortune.  She  had  one  sister,  an4  a  brother  who 
inherijked  th^  family  estate,  on  which  he  still  lived* 
Her  sister  marriod  against  the  consent  of  her 
bmily.  She  was  happy  in  her  marriage,  hnt  her 
hnsband  died  ten  years  after  Alice  was  bom,  leav- 
ing his  widow  with  only  very  moderate  means. 
When  Alice  was  sixteen,  she  lost  her  mother; 
this  happened  four  years  before  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing.  All  he?  mother  conld  leave  her 
was  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  great  trial 
to  her,  to  feel  that  her  child  would  be  deprived  of 
her  care,  at  pp  early  an  age,  and  with  sa  little  to 
depend  upon ;  and  the  thought  of  her  living  with 
her  sister  was  misery  to  her,  for  the  two  sisters 
differed  from  each  other  in  mind  and  feelingi  just 
as  much  as  did  the  aunt  and  niece.  But  the  call 
came,  Alice  was  left  alone,  and  a  week  af ter,  she 
was  in  her  new  home  with  her  aunt  Jane.  Misa 
Franks  thought  it  would  look  very  well  to  take  her 
niece  to  live  with  her^  it  would  be  talked  of,  and 
after  all,  she  would  not  lose  much  by  it,  for  the 
interest  of  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  would  nearly 
cover  all  the  girl's  expenses.  For  the.  first  two 
years  Alice's  heart  seemed  to  be  breaking,  and  by 
turns  she  felt  surprised  and  shocked,  as  her  aunt's 
character  became  known  to  her.  And  yet  what 
could  she  do  ?    There    she  had  to  re  main,  an 
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her  life  wonid  have  been  intolerable,  had  she  not 
known  the  Maybnrys. 

We  would  not  be  faithful  chroniclers,  if  we 
allowed  our  readers  to  suppose  that  it  was  from 
choice  that  Jane  Franks  preserved  her  maiden 
name ;  a  disappointment  in  a  matrimonial  specu- 
lation, which  she  entered  into  when  she  was  about 
twenty-five,  turned  her  better  nature  into  bitter- 
ness, and  made  her  hate  the  lords  of  creation,  one 
and  all,  as  if  each  in  particular  had  had  a  part  in 
destroying  her  happiness  for  life.  At  the  time  we 
refer  to,  Miss  Franks  was,  as  she  thought,  one  of 
the  reigning  belles  of  the  neighbourhood.  Her 
father  entertained  many  of  the  officers  of  the  — 
Begiment,  then  stationed  in  the  town,  which  was 
five  miles  distant*  One  of  these  in  particular. 
Miss  Franks  resolved  on  making  her  captive.  In 
this  she  fancied  that  she  had  succeeded,  but,  in 
justice  to  Captain  Morley,  we  must  say  that  he 
paid  her  no  more  attention,  than  he  was  actually 
obliged  by  her  to  do.  She  made  her  father  give 
parties,  she  planned  pic-nics  and  excursions  in  the 
country,  to  all  of  which  Captain  Morley  was  in- 
vited ;  until,  at  length,  he  saw  that,  if  he  allowed 
her  to  pay  him  any  more  attention,  his  honour 
would  be  involved,  and  he  could  no  longer  even 
tolerate  her  society.  He  heard  from  his  brother 
o&ceiB  that  it  was  quite  understood  in  the  town 
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that  be  was  about  to  be  married  to  Miss  Franks, 
he  therefore  declined  the  next  invitation  he  re- 
ceived from  her  father.  Nothing  conld  exceed  the 
rage  of  the  young  lady,  she  SaM  that  either  her 
father  or  brother  should  make  him  explain  his 
conduct,  that  he  had  made  her  the  talk  of  the 
whole  town  and  neighbourhood.  She  did  not  eee 
that  it  was  her  own  acts  which  had  made  her 
remarkable^  and  she  persuaded  her  father  to  bring* 
Captain  Morley  to  an  account  for  his  ungentle- 
manly  conduct,  as  she  was  pleased  to  term  it. 
Mr.  Franks  called  on  Captain  Morley,  and  said 
that  he  had  come  to  ask  why  he  declined  visiting 
at  his  house.  Captain  Morley  replied|  that  it  was 
purely  from  motives  of  honour,  that  he  should 
pardon  him  for  saying  that  he  feared  that  Miss 
Jane  Franks  seemed  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  his 
society,  at  which  he  felt  highly  flattered,  but  his 
heart  was  given  to  another  before  he  came  to  that 
town.  As  he  said  this,  he  took  from  inside  his 
vest  a  locket,  which  he  opened,  showing  Mr. 
Franks  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady  about  eigh< 
teen. 

"  You  cannot,"  he  said,  "  recognize  this  like- 
ness." 

Mr.  Franks  could  not  help  believing  that  his 
daughter  was  more  to  blame  than  Captain  Morley, 
for  the  explanation  given  by  the  latter  was  quite 
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straightforward  and  geDitlemanly,  and  he  almoal 
ieUt  that  he  ooght  to  apologize  for  his  visit ;  bat 
then  that  mode  of  acting  wonld  show  his  dangfater 
in  a  very  ridicnlons  light.  So,  extending  his 
hand  to  Captain  Morleji  he  begged  him  to  think 
no  more  about  it,  saying,  that  he  hoped  the  idle 
report  would  soon  cease,  but  that  he  thought  Gap- 
tain  Morley  was  to  blame  in  not  having  discon- 
tinued bis  visits  sooner.  The  Captain  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  had  not  done  so ;  the  two  gen? 
tlemen  shook  hands,  and  so  parted. 

When  Mr.  Franks  returned  home,  he  sent  to 
his  daughter,  saying,  that  he  wished  to  see  her 
in  the  library*  He  received  her  with  an  angry 
frown,  and  reproved  her  severely,  telling  her  never 
to  mention  the  subject  to  him  again.  Her  love, 
if  it  ever  deserved  such  a  name,  turned  in  a  mo- 
ment to  intense  hatred,  and  she  vowed  that,  even 
If  it  should  cost  her  her  life,  she  would  have 
revenge.  However  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  her  evil  design  did  not  present  itself,  for  Gap- 
tain  Morley's  regiment  left  the  town  before  a 
month  had  passed.  Miss  Franks  watched  his 
career  by  means  of  the  public  prints ;  she  saw  by 
the  Gazette  that  he  got  rapid  promotion,  and 
"when  he  died,  she  learned  that  also ;  but,  of  course, 
she  knew  nothing  of  what  became  of  her  rival,  his 
widow,  until  she  heard  of  her  on  the  occasion  of 


her  last  Tisit  to  Bosemonnt.  That  night,  before 
she  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep,  she  renewed  her  vow 
of  revenge,  and  all  the  bittdmess  and  wickedness 
of  her  nature  was  agkin  roused-  n^  within  her. 

**  He  escaped  me/'  she  said,  when  she  had  dis- 
missed her  maid,  and  she  found  herself  alone, 
''bat  $he  shall  not  eseape  me,  nor  diall  her  painted 
minx  of  a  daughter.  Oh  for  that  hour  when  I  can 
ftdfil  my  long  uttered  vow!  He  bUghted  my 
hopes,  and  held  me  up  before  all  who  knew  me,  as 
a  thing  to  be  mocked  and  laughed  at;'' 

Aft  length  she  lay  down  on  her  bed.  It  was 
long  before  she  slept,  and  then  her  dreams  were 
hideous;  It  was  a  relief  to  her,  when  about  eight 
o^doeh  she  awoke,  but  she  did  not  fed  in  the  least 
refreshed  by  her  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TWO  VISITS* 

When  the  Maybnrys  returned  homei  they  re- 
lated to  their  mother  the  scene  abont  the  poor  girl 
and  Miss  Franks.  She  felt  much  sympathy  for 
the  girl  and  her  blind  sister.  ''I  never  liked 
Miss  Franks/'  she  said,  '^  she  is  always  meddling 
with  the  a£fair8  of  others.  I  never,  for  the  years 
I  have  known  her,  heard  her  speak  in  praise  of 
anyone;  but  snch  an  inhuman  act  as  that  yon 
described,  I  conld  not  have  believed  her  guilty  of, 
unless  yon  had  witnessed  it.  Indeed,  girls,  I 
shonld  not  wish  yoa  to  visit  there  again,  if  it  were 

not  for  Alice  Fielding's  sake." 

*^  I  never  saw  two  so  opposite  in  disposition 
living  together,"  said  Jessie. 

*'  One  thing  alone  is  wanting  in  Alice,"  inter- 
posed Mary. 

*^  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  for  a  long  time," 
said  Jessie,  ''and  I  pray  daily  that  she  may  be 
converted.  But,  mamma,  I  am  going  now  to  find 
out  the  laundress's  cottage,  and  that  poor  blind 
girl  and  her  sister." 

Mrs,  Majhurj  rose  and  left  the  room ;  when 
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she  retarned,  she  handed  a  little  basket  to  Jessie^ 
saying, 

**  There  are  a  few  things  in  that  for  the  blind 
girl,  and  tell  her  that  when  those  are  nsed  by  her, 
yon  will  bripg  her  more.  Be  back  before  Miss 
Einde's  hoar,  Jessie." 

The  little  girl's  face  brightened  with  delight,  at 
the  thought  of  being  able  to  make  those  poor  girls 
happier.  She  hastily  put  on  her  hat,  and  after 
kissing  her  mother  and  sister,  set  out  on  her 
errand  of  mercy. 

She  was  only  fourteen,  but  in  mind  she  was  far 
beyond  her  years,  and  her  ideas  and  habits  were 
quite  different  from  those  of  others  of  the  same 
age.  One  feeling  seemed  in  her  above  all  oth^, 
and  that  was  one  of  pity  for  the  poor ;  many  a 
time,  though  she  was  so  young,  did  she  find  out 
a  starving  creature,  on  whom  to  bestow  relief. 

Sbe  soon  arrived  at  the  church,  which  was 
always  open,  and  went  in  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
there.  Often  she  stole  away  to  pay  such  visits, 
when  they  thought  at  home  that  she  was  rambling 
in  the  fields.  And  there  this  morning  she  remem- 
bered her  friend,  Alice,  and  prayed  that  she  might 
be  brought  one  day  to  know  the  indescribable  hap- 
piness of  kneeling  before  that  tabernacle,  and  lay- 
ing all  her  sorrows  at  His  feet,  who  is  always 
waiting  there  to  give  comfort  to  the  weary.    The 


dhiia  ftt  leitg^  roil^v  add  i  fe^g  shel  tfdttldr  d# 
define  filled  her  mind.  She  seemed  to  look  itittf 
tlxe  fhtore;  shd  iM  Allto  beafd^  Be<f  dt  the  liltar, 
led  thdre  hj  hit.  She  stitt^d  at  liet"  Wn  thdtfghty^' 
Olid  as  if  it  saitden  idea  stiAick  h»r,  #h«  w^t  td  it 
side  altar  at  the  top  of  one  oH  tfhtir  aisleis. 

''My  beantifiil  mother!"  Ai  ezelitimdd,  half 
olond,  as  on  Itftih^  her  eyed^  she  i^aw  a  love^ 
statae  6f  the  Blbssefd  Virgin;  She  grayed  there; 
fbr  a  f^TT  ihintites  I  it  ^ik  for  Alide  again.  She 
now  tboaght  that  she  had  spent  more  time  thdn" 
she  e6Md  well  spare  frbtti  her  mbthiiif^n  work/  a'hd 
hesides/she  had  to  be  back  t(k  Hit  leelson  hdttf/ 
She  turned  to  leaye  the  churchy  ikd  it  wai  diily 
then  that  shd  SKW  Father  Martin  staiidtng  behihd 
lier.    Her'&66'  was  crimson  in  si  oiidinent. 

"  Did  yoti  pray  for  me,  Jessie  ?"  he  ask^d. 

She*  fblt  more  confused  rio%  (ii  sh^  Had  lidt'' 
done  so.    He  smiled  kindly  asf  h6  tb'6k  het  haild, 

''fiod  bliss  yotij  my  oHM':  Arr  yon  gduig- 
home  now  ?* 

"No,  fathdif,  I  am  goinfgto'  fitedanoor  bHtid' 
girl,  wiiom  i  hdard'  of  by  ac*(^dd^,^  Aiiiw&ta^ 
Jessie. 

''Oht;poW  Mary  Arley,**  he  said,  •^  y<Ai' tH»; 
have  a  gr^t'  tr^at,  my  child,  if  she  iii  able  to  spoilt' 
tdjbn,  Init  i^hef Is  Ybtj  \^6ak  to-day.    It  is  not  far; 
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I  will  show  you  the  cottage,  if  yoa  don't  know 
it.'' 

** Thank  you,  father,"  she  replied,  "I  was 
going  to  enquire  where  it  was." 

Father  Martin  walked  with  her  a  few  yards 
beyond  the  church  gate,  and  then  stopping,  point- 
ed to  a  small  white  cottage  at  some  distance  along 
the  road. 

"There,"  he  said,  **that  is. the  house,  and  I 
think  that  you  will  find  the  woman  in.  God  bless 
you,  and  don't  forget  to  pray  for  me,  Jessie." 

She  soon  reached  the  cottage,  and  in  answer 
to  her  low  knock,  a  woman  of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age  opened  the  door.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
light  print  dress,  with  a  brightly  coloured  hand- 
kerchief thrown  loosely  over  her  shoulders.  A 
thick  white  cap  with  two  frills  completed  her 
attire,  every  part  of  which  seemed  as  if  it  had 
just  come  from  the  hands  of  the  laundress,  and 
the  style  of  the  quilling  of  the  cap  alone,  showed 
that  she  was  complete  mistress  of  her  art.  When 
she  saw  Jessie,  she  curtseyed  low,  saying ; — 

*'  God  bless  you,  miss !  you're  welcome  here. 
Walk  in,  if  you  plase.  I  wish  'twas  a  better 
place  I  had  to  as  ye  into." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  it  is  very  nice,"  said  Jessie, 
as  she  took  the  chair  offered  her  by  the  woman, 
who  was  no  other  than  Bridget  Murphy.     S\i^ 
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knew  the  yonng  lady  from  often  seeing  ber  at  the 
churchy  and  Eate  had  told  her  that  they  expected 
ber  to  call. 

''Is  there  a  blind  girl  living  here?"  inquired 
Jessie. 

''  There  is,  and  more's  the  pity  that  she  is 
blind,"  answered  Bridget,  ''  'twould  delight  your 
hearty  young  lady,  to  hear  her  talk.  She  has 
great  lamin'  intirely."  She  lowered  her  voice,  as 
she  continued, — ''  God  help  her  and  the  sister ; 
they're  next  to  starvin',  and  they  won't  let  on 
about  it." 

''  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  that  I  am 
here/'  said  Jessie^  for  she  was  anxious  to  relieve 
their  wants  as  soon  as  possible. 

Bridget  walked  along  a  narrow  passage  which 
led  from  the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting,  and 
knocked  at  a  door  at  the  end  of  it.  Kate  opened 
it,  and  the  woman  said, 

''  The  young  lady  you  spoke  of,  is  come." 

*'  I  will  come  in  a  moment,"  said  Kate,  as  she 
turned  into  the  room  again.  ''  Mary/'  she  whim- 
pered, **  she  is  here." 

The  sick  girl  clasped  her  hands,  while  her 
lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer ;  after  a  minute  she 
said, 

''  Bring  her  in  here,  Kate,  for  I  feel  that  God 
has  Bent  her  to  me," 
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it 


Good  mornings  Kate/'  said  Jessie  Maybnry^ 
*^  yon  see  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise.'^ 

**  Such  as  yoa,  yonng  lady,  never  forget  a 
promise/'  returned  Elate,  ''  but  I  am  afraid  yoa 
will  find  my  poor  Mary  hardly  able  to  speak  with 
yooy  this  morning." 

As  she  said  this,  she  led  Jessie  to  the  blind 
girl's  room,  and  we  will  take  a  glance  at  it  as  they 
enter.  It  was  a  small  apartment,  with  no  carpet 
on  the  floor,  bnt  the  boards  were  perfectly  clean. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  cheap  paper ;  there 
was  little  fornitare, — a  bed,  two  ehairs,  and  a 
table,  bnt  that  which  first  attracted  Jessie's  eyes 
was  a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  on  which 
were  arranged  a  statae  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  two 
candles  in  bine  glass  candlesticks,  and  a  pair  of 
tiny  vases  of  wild-flowers.  All  abont  the  bed 
corresponded  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  honse,  the 
sheets  and  counterpane  being  of  snowy  whiteness. 
If  the  occupant  of  it  had  not  moved,  one  would  at 
once  come  to  the  concluuon  that  she  was  dead, 
for  her  fiuse,  even  her  lips  had  lost  all  colour ;  but 
as  she  heard  Jessie's  step,  she  raised  her  thin, 
wasted  hand,  and  dropped  it  again. 

*'  Mary,"  said  her  sister,  **  here  is  the  young 
lady  come  to  see  you." 

The  poor  invalid  tried  to  speak ;  her  lips  parted. 
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bat  not   a  sonnd  was  heard.     Eate,   speaking 
fondly  to  her^  bent  over  the  bed. 

^'  My  God  !*'  she  exclaimed^  at  last,  ^^  is  she 
dead?*' 

The  child  took  the  sick  girl's  hand  in  both  her 
own,  and  with  the  thought  of  one  mnch  older,  felt 
for  her  pulse,  and  then  laid  her  hand  on  her 
heart. 

**  No,  Elate,  she  has  only  &inted,"  she  said,, 
going  gently  to  the  table,  and  opening  the  basket 
which  she  had  brought.  ''Here  is  some  wine^ 
bring  a  little  water,  and  sprinkle  her  face  with  it." 

Kate  mechanically  obeyed,  and  returned  in  a  few 
moments.  The  poor  girl  revived  when  they  bathed 
her  face,  and  she  took  some  of  the  wine  which 
Jessie  held  to  her  lips. 

**  Thanks  be  to  God,*'  she  said,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  '*now  lay  me  down,  Kate." 

Her  sister  asked  her  if  she  would  have  more 
wine. 

*'No,"  she  answered,  smiling.  '*Ah!  I  re- 
member now.    Is  the  young  lady  gone,  Kate  ?" 

''No,  Mary,  she  is  beside  you,  she  has  been 
bathing  your  face,  and  giving  you  wine." 

"  One  of  God's  own  children,"  said  the  blind 
girl;  "thanks  would  but  grate  upon  her  ear;  a 
prayer  to  Him,  for  blessings  on  her,  would,  I 
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know,  saifc  snch  a  heart  as  hers  better  than  idle 
words.'* 

'^  Oh  !  thin,  tin  thousand  blessings  be  upon  her 
night  and  day!"  exclaimed  the  laundress,  who 
had  entered  the  room  unnoticed,  and  witnessed 
part  of  Jessie's  kind  offices  to  the  blind  girl ; 
*'  sure  my  heart  ris  when  I  saw  her  comin'  into  the  ^ 
house ;  I  knew  somethin'  good  was  comin'." 

The  child  seemed  confused  at  the  praises  heaped 
upon  her,  and  as  the  sick  girl  was  now  quite  con- 
scious of  all  around  her,  she  rose  to  go.  She  took 
Mary's  hand  in  hers,  and,  bending  down,  said  to 
her — 

*^  I  am  going  home  now,  but  I  shall  not  forget 
you  ;  I  shall  come  often  to  see  you." 

"And  great  will  be  your  reward,"  said  the  blind 
girl.  **  Tell  me  your  name,  young  lady,  although 
I  need  it  not  to  remember  you." 

"  Jessie  Maybury,"  replied  the  child. 

"Ah  !  Miss  Jessie,"  said  Mary  Arley,  "  I  shall 
ever  love  to  repeat  the  name." 

"  I  shall  take  the  basket  with  me  when  next  I 
come,"  said  Jessie,  and  giving  Kate  some  silver, 
which  she  said  was  sent  by  her  mamma,  she 
bade  her  good  bye.  Bridget  Murphy  was  at  the 
door,  to  open  it  for  her. 

"  Good  afternoon,  thank  you,"  said  Jessie,  as 
she  passed  out. 


s 
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''  A  rale  bom  lady,  I'll  be  bound.  No  pride  at 
all ;  sure,  there's  some  of  them  now-a-days  would 
scorn  to  look  at  the  likes  of  me;  but/'  said 
Bridget,  walking  into  her  room,  ^Hhem's  not  the 
right  sort  after  all." 

^'Kate,"  said  the  blind  girl,  as  her  sister  re- 
turned to  the  room  after  seeing  Jessie  away; 
^'how  soon  the  answer  came.  I  asked  our  good 
Mother  to  send  you  some  relief,  some  friend.  You 
could  not  have  lasted  much  longer,  as  you  were, 
my  poor  sister ;  your  burden  is  a  heavy  one." 

Kate  had  by  this  time  opened  the  basket,  and 
examined  its  contents.  It  was  well  filled,  and 
contained  delicacies  as  well  as  necessary  food.  It 
was  in  order  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
girls  that  Jessie  would  not  have  it  given  back  to 
her  at  that  time. 

Alice  was  at  Bosemount  that  afternoon,  and» 
during  tea,  the  blind  girl  was  the  subje<^t  of  con- 
versation.  From  what  Jessie  said,  Mr.  Maybury 
felt  much  interested  in  her. 

"  I  never  heard  of  any  one  living  with  Bridget 
Murphy  before,"  he  said. 

"They  have  been  there  only  for  the  last  month,** 
said  Jesdie;  "I  don't  know  where  they  came 
from." 

"Well,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Maybury,  "you 
found  her  out.    But,"  he   continued,  suddenly 
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changing  the  subject,  and  looking  with  a  smile  at 
Alice,  '^  I  think  yon  should  make  Miss  Faanks 
a  present  of  one  of  those  rare  fuchsias  that  your 
mamma  has  reared  with  such  care/' 

"  Oh,  Miss  Franks  will  not  mind  about  the 
fuchsia/'  returned  Mrs.  Maybury. 

^^What  do  you  think^  Alice;  did  she  seem  to 
regret  it  ?" 

This  direct  question  placed  Alice  in  a  tery 
awkward  position,  and  she  felt  her  face  become 
scarlet,  as  she  replied — 

'^I  heard  her  say  something  about  ha?ing  nursed 
and  watched  it  with  care,  but  pray  don't  think 
about  it." 

**Well,"  said  Mr.  Maybury,  "I  really  was 
only  joking ;  but,  as  I  find  she  has  made  any 
remark  about  it,  I  would  suggest  that  one  should 
be  sent  to  her,  with  your  compliments,  Jessie." 

Poor  Alice,  this  was  worse  still.  Miss  Franks 
would  certainly  say  that  she  had  told  the  Mayburys 
how  much  annoyed  she  was  about  the  fuchsia. 
But  Jessie  noticed  the  distressed  look  on  Alice's 

face. 

"Indeed,  I'll  not  send  her  a  plant,"  she  said; 
'*  it  was  an  accident,  and  if  she  had  not  been  rude 
to  that  poor  girl,  it  would  not  have  happened." 

Her  papa  put  his  hand  on  her  head^  as  she  sat 
next  him,  saying— 
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'^  Yon  are  a  saucy  little  girl,  and,  after  all,  I 
believe  yon  are  right;  keep  your  plants.*' 


CHAPTER  V. 

TWO  FACES  UNDER  A  HOOD.     -^ 

Honrs  seemed  minntes,  and  days  seemed  honrs, 
so  happily  did  the  time  pass  at  Trenton  Hall.  To 
Gertrude  and  Edward,  it  seemed  one  scene  of 
gaiety;  they  had  even  prevailed  on  Mrs.  Morley 
to  join  them  in  a  pic-nic  which  Gertrude  gave, 
and  they  gained  her  consent  to  have  it  end  in  a 
dance  at  the  Hall  in  *the  evening.  Mrs.  Morley 
thought  that  she  should  for  the  future,  hide  her 
trials  and  sorrows  in  her  own  heart,  for  it 
would  be  selfish  to  cloud  Gertrude's  young  days 
with  sadness.  So  she  mixed  a  little  in  society, 
and  they  sometimes  gave  quiet  evening  parties,  to 
which  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  families,  who 
formed  their  circle  of  acquaintances,  were  invited. 

On  the  day  after  the  events  r&Iated  in  our  last 
chapter,  as  Mrs.  Morley,  Gertrude,  and  Edward, 
were  sitting  in  the  dining-room,  two  visitors  were 
announced.  Mrs.  Morley  looked  at  their  cards, 
and  read,—"  Miss  Franks,"  and—"  Miss  Field- 
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'^  Oh !  mamma/'  said  Gertrude^  ^'  it  is  that  old 
maid  that  stares  at  ns  so^  whenever  we  meet  her." 

^'  She  really  has  taken  time  to  consider  ahout 
calling  on  ns/'  said  Mrs.  Morley;  "I  have  heard 
that  she  is  a  great  oddity.  I  will  go  and  receive 
them/'  she  continued,  **  and  do  you  hoth  follow 
me.    I  expect  you  will  he  amused." 

As  she  said  this,  she  left  the  room  and  went  to 
receive  her  visitor. 

Miss  Franks  apologized  for  not  having  called 
before,  a  serious  cold  had  confined  her  to  the 
honse,  she  regretted  that  the  great  pleasure  of 
knowing  them  had  been  so  long  delayed,  for,  she 
longed,  she  said,  to  know  Mrs.  Morley's  charming 
daughter;  she  felt  fascinated  by  her  appearance 
from  the  first  time  she  saw  her. 

"You  are  very  flattering.  Miss  Franks/'  said 
Mrs.  Morley,  "  but  you  must  not  always  judge  of 
people  by  outward  appearances." 

Gertrude  and  her  brother  now  entered  the  room, 
and  were  formally  introduced  to  Miss  Franks  and 
her  niece;  the  former  could  hardly  conceal  the 
start  of  surprise  she  gave  on  seeing  Edward,  for, 
from  his  dress,  she  concluded  that  he  was  a  priest. 
Gertrude  sat  next  to  Alice,  and  each  really  felt 
much  pleasure  in  the  other's  company. 

"I  am   sorry/'  said   Gertrude,  **that  I  had 
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not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  yon  before  onr  last 
pic-nic." 

'^  I  heard  of  it  from  Miss  Maybnry/'  said  Alice^ 
'*  she  said  it  was  extremely  pleasant.'' 

*'  That  family  was  a  very  great  aoqnisition  to 
onr  party/'  continued  Gertrnde^  ^*  the  girls  are  sa 
cheerfaly  so  kind,  so  unaffected ;  the  yonngest  is  a 
perfect  fairy,  she  seems  to  have  some  magic  about 
her,  she  is  really  fascinating." 

''All  seem  to  think  exactly  as  you  do,  Misa| 
Morley,  I  could  sit  for  hours  with  her  and  not  fee| 
tired." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Miss  Franks 
addressing  Gertrude ;  ''  How  delighted  I  am  to 
know  you  personally.  Miss  Morley,  I  have  heard 
so  much  of  you." 

''  Oh !  don't  mind  half  of  what  you  hear,  MisS 
Franks;"  returned  Gertrude,  ''when  one  hears 
much  of  anyone  or  anything,  disappointment  is 
sure  to  follow." 

And  so  they  chatted  and  laughed  until  the  visit 
came  to  a  close;  but  all  this  time,  Gertrude 
could  not  look  steadily  at  Miss  Franks'  face,  there 
was  something  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  unlike 
anything  she  had  eyer  seen  before.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  Gertrude  felt  that  look,  for  that  visit 
had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  her  happiness ; 
M/sa  Franks  had  made  it,  only  to  make  her  way 
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into  the  honse,  so  that  she  would  better  see 
how  to  lay  her  plans :  she  woald  destroy  Ger- 
trude's prospects  in  life,  and  her  peace  of  mind, 
she  would  try  and  leave  her  to  be  laughed  at,  as 
she  herself  had  been,  and  then  she  would  tell  her 
rival  who  it  was  that  had  done  it  all.  It  was 
strange  that  she  could  sit  quietly  in  the  presence 
of  those,  whose  ruin  she  ardently  desired,  and  no 
wonder  that  her  features  wore  the  expression, 
which  so  startled  Gertrude  Morley. 

When  the  visit  was  over,  and  the  outer  gate  had 
closed  on  Alice  and  her  aunt,  all  the  rage  and  fury, 
which,  during  the  last  hour,  Miss  Franks  had  so 
well  repressed,  suddenly  burst  forth. 

"  Ha !"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  just  as  I  thought, 
— ^both  mother  and  daughter  perfect  actresses,  the 
young  lady  all  paste  and  paint.  I  went  there 
through  mere  curiosity,  and  I  am  well  repaid. 
Their  affectation  sickens  me,  they  are  trying  to  do 
the  simple.  And  that  coxcomb  with  the  white 
band  round  his  neck,  what  a  pity  it  does  not  choke 
himr 

Alice  stood  aghast.  She  had  often  been  shocked* 
by  her  aunt's  insincerity,  but,  though  she  knew 
her  so  well,  she  was  not  prepared  to  see  her  prac« 
tise  such  an  amount  of  deceit.  Quick  as  light 
thought  after  thought  passed  through  her  mind. 
''  Whatever  be  the  conBeqnence,  I  will  Bpeak»  *  "^^1^ 
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her  first  resolve,  '*  if  I  am  silent  now,  I  shall  be  a 
party  to  her  deceit  towards  those  people."  The 
resolution,  which  she  had  so  quickly  formed,  was  as 
quickly  acted  upon.  She  stood  still,  and  her  aunt 
looked  at  her  to  see  why  she  did  so.  She  could 
not  mistake  the  expression  of  surprise  and  con- 
tempt on  Alice's  face,  as  the  latter  addressed  her 
calmly  and  distinctly  : 

*'Aunt,  within  this  hour,  I  have  heard  you 
declare  to  Miss  Morley  your  admiration  of  her,  in 
terms  almost  too  plain  to  escape  the  name  of  flat- 
tery. Now  you  are  expressing  sentiments  directly 
opposite.  May  I  ask  at  which  time  you  spoke  as 
you  felt,  for  you  can  have  done  so  only  once  ?*' 

So  astounded  did  Miss  Franks  feel  while  Alice 
spoke,  that  she  did  not  once  interrupt  her.  She 
heard  her  to  the  end,  and  then,  almost  bounding 
from  the  place  where  she  stood,  she  stamped 
fiercely  on  the  ground,  her  face  grew  scarlet  and 
swollen  with  rage,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  be 
starting  from  their  sockets.  She  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  stood  perfectly  still  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then  the  colour  left  her  face,  which  became  deadly 
pale,  and  springing  towards  Alice,  she  raised  and 
clenched  her  hand,  and  struck  her  heavily  on  the 
face. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  speak  thus  to  rne?"  she  said, 
in  a  thick,  husky  voice,  "  you  deserve  that  I  should 
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drive  70Q  from  my  presence^  never  again  to  sub^^ 
ject  myself  to  insult  from  a  dependant,  such  as  yoa 
are." 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  insnlt  yon,  annt/*  replied 
Alice,  ^'  far  from  it ;  but  I  did  mean,  no  matter 
what  it  cost  me,  to  express  my  feelings  as  to  the 
light  in  which  I  viewed  your  remarks.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show  them  to  you  in  the 
same  light.  Truth  was  spoken  by  you  at  one 
time  or  the  other.  At  which  time  it  was  you  are 
the  best  judge,  for  you  were  the  speaker  on  both 
occasions." 

''Don't  dare  to  address  me  thus  again,"  re- 
turned Miss  Franks  angrily,  ''and  now  I  don't 
require  your  escort  any  longer.  You  can  walk 
after,  or  go  before  me,  just  as  you  choose ;  and 
when  you  do  arrive  at  home,  let  me  not  see  you 
until  I  give  you  permission  to  enter  my  presence." 

Alice  stood  still,  but  her  aunt  walked  on  quickly. 
As  soon  as  the  excitement  was  over,  Alice  felt  a 
painful  sensation  about  her  right  cheek  and  eye ; 
her  cheek  was  beginning  to  swell  from  the  blow, 
which  her  aunt  had  given  her.  As  soon  as  she 
,  was  alone,  the  tears  streamed  down  her  face. 

"  I  am  glad  I  had  the  courage  to  speak,"  she 
said,  "my  heart  sickened  at  such  deceit,  and  I 
would  have  been  nearly  as  bad  as  she  was,  if  I 
were  silent*    Oh !"  she  said,  as  she  piesaedi  \i€t 
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hand  on  her  heart,  ^'I  feel  as  if  I  were  snffoeating. 
What  a  relief  it  would  he  to  me,  if  I  could  speak  to 
some  one  of  all  I  have  to  endure."  The  thought 
of  the  Bev.  James  Blakey  crossed  her  mind. 
^'  Well,  he  is  kind,  but  he  would  tell  it  all  to  his 
wife  the  next  minute."  Then  she  thought  of 
Jessie  Maybury.  **  Dear  good  Jessie/'  she  said, 
*^  but  she  is  so  young." 

The  thought  had  scarcely  passed  through  her. 
mind,  when  the  noise  of  wheels  made  her  look 
round,  and  there,  to  her  inexpressible  oonfiision» 
were  Mrs.  Maybury  and  Jessie  in  their  phaeton. 
They  stopped,  and  in  a  moment  Jessie  was  at 
Alice's  side.  She  kissed  her  fondly,  and  then 
drew  back,  exclaiming ; — 

*'  Oh !  Alice.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Have  you 
had  a  fall  ?  Have  you  met  with  any  accident  ?" 
and  she  gazed  with  a  look  of  wonder  on  her  swollen 
and  tear-stained  face* 

Alice  could  not  say  that  it  was  so. 

''No  I  Jessie,"  she  replied ;  *'  but  don't  ask  me 
now.    I  will  tell  you  another  time." 

*^  Some  one  has  hurt  you  then/'  said  MxB* 
Maybury,  who  now  stood  beside  them.  '*  My  deal 
child,  what  on  earth  has  happened  ?" 

Poor  Alice  burst  out  crying,  saying  only, 

'^  Oh !  pray  don't  ask  me  now." 
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*'  Come  home  with  us,  Alice/'  said  Jessie,  '^she 
is  qnite  ill,  mamma," 

*'  Indeed  she  is  in  a  deplorable  state,"  said  Mrs. 
Majbnry,  *^  come,  Alice,  get  into  the  phaeton." 

*'  Oh !  pray  excuse  me,"  exclaimed  Alice,  *'  I 
really  must  get  home."  And  the  word  seemed  a 
mockery  to  her. 

'^  No !  no !  I  will  go,  mamma,  and  tell  her  aunt 
all  abont  it,  while  you  take  her  home  and  bathe 
her  face." 

''Don't  go,  Jessie,  don't  go  there,"  Alice 
almost  shrieked ;  *'  I  will  go  back  with  yon  for  an 
hour  or  two." 

They  got  her  into  the  phaeton,  and  drove  qnickly 
back  to  Bosemonnt.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  house,  Alice's  right  eye  was  quite  closed,  and 
her  cheek  was  frightfully  swollen.  They  laid  her 
on  the  sofa ;  Mary  and  Jessie  bent  over  her  with 
tears  of  sympathy  in  their  eyes,  Mrs.  Maybury 
hurried  to  get  something  with  which  to  bathe  her 
face,  while  the  poor  girl  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  It  wotdd  have  been  a  pity  if  it  did. 
It  were  a  pity  indeed  that  such  hearts  should 
break,  and  not  live  on  to  uphold  truth,  and,  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  peace,  strive  to  put  down  deceit, 
and  even  if  they  fail  to  put  it  down,  openly  show 
their  abhorrence  of  it. 

After  half-an-bour  had  elapsed^  Alice  8sdd  l\i^\» 
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she  felt  mnch  better,  bnt  she  could  scarcely  open 
her  eye.  She  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  Mr. 
Maybury,  who  had  now  returned  from  his  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  felt  quite  concerned  about  her, 
bnt  she  politely  evaded  giving  a  direct  answer  to 
any  of  their  inquiries  as  to  what  had  happened ; 
perhaps  they  would  hear  some  other  time,  she 
said,  but  not  now,  she  felt  so  nervous. 

They  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  tea-table,  when 
Father  Martin  came  in  to  visit  them.  He  had 
often  before  met  Alice  at  Bosemount ;  he  now  sin- 
cerely sympathised  with  her,  and  taking  her  by 
the  hand,  told  her  what  to  apply  to  her  cheek. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  nervousness  of  poor 
Alice,  she  trembled  now  and  again,  but  with  a 
terrible  effort  she  tried  to  be  calm. 

*'  Well,  Jessie,  my  child,"  said  Father  Martin, 
^'  I  have  been  expecting  a  visit  these  two  or  three 
days  past." 

'^  Oh,  excuse  me,  father,  for  not  paying  yon  a 
visit,"  replied  Jessie,  *^  I  was  thinking  of  calling 
this  afternoon,  but  meeting  Miss  Fielding  pre- 
vented me." 

^'I  had  anpther  young  lady  to  visit  me  this 
morning,"  said  Father  Martin,  ^^  she  came  loaded 
with  such  beautiful  flowers.  But  those  which  yoa 
left  for  me,  Jessie,  look  quite  as  well." 

^' I  suppose^  theui"  said  Mary,  '^that  I  need 
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not  bring  any;  no  room  for  more?"    And  slie 
looked  at  Father  Martin. 

**  Ah,  Mary,  yon  found  a  place  for  your  oflfering 
of  choice  flowers  this  morning.  I  saw  you  as  yea 
came  into  the  church  with  them." 

Poor  Alice  listened  to  them,  as  they  laughed 
and  chatted  merrily,  and  her  heart  sunk  within 
her. 

**What  a  home  I  have  to  return  to,"  she 
thought,  **  no  one  to  speak  to."  She  almost  en- 
vied Jessie,  as  she  heard  Father  Martin  address 
her  as  his  child.  ^'  I  have  no  one  to  speak  to  me 
80,"  she  thought.  All  this  passed  rapidly  through 
her  mind. 

It  was  now  nearly  seven  o'clock,  and  she  said 
that  she  should  really  go  home.  So  the  phaeton 
was  again  ordered,  and  Jessie  insisted  on  going 
back  with  her.  Good  Father  Martin  expressed  a 
hope  that,  when  next  he  saw  Alice,  she  would  be 
quite  well  again ;  he  said,  "  Good  night,"  and 
added,  "God  bless  you,  my  child."  At  these 
words  of  kindness  the  tears  again  started  to  her 
eyes. 

When  Alice  and  Jessie  had  gone.  Father  Martin 
and  Mr.  Maybury  spoke  of  the  singular  position 
in  which  I\Iis.  Maybury  had  found  Alice  that 
afternoon,  and  of  her  reluctance  to  disclose  the 
cause  of  it.     Mr.  Maybury  shook  his  head,  while 
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he  declared  that  he  had  grave  suspicions  that  her 
annt  had  beaten  her^  and  that  she  had  rushed  out 
of  the  house  from  her.  "  For  I  have  heard,"  he 
said,  '^  that  her  temper  is  not  to  be  controlled. 
We  shall  hear  what  Jessie  has  to  say  on  her  re- 
turn." 

"Ah!"  said  the  good  priest,  *'I  thought,  as  I 
looked  at  her,  and  heard  her  speak,  (though  I 
know  nothing  of  her  life,)  that  she  must  have  a 
heart  full  of  care,  full  of  sorrow." 

"I  wish  she  were  one  with  us,"  said  Mary;  "  I 
am  sure  she  would  have  many  an  opportunity  of 
meriting  heaven,  being  obliged  to  live  with  that 
horrible  old  maid." 

Father  Martin  laughed.  "  Well,  Mary,"  he 
said,  after  a  minute  or  two,  "  there  is  no  knowing 
how  all  is  working  together  for  her  good.  Al- 
mighty God  rewards  every  good  word,  either  here 
or  hereafter.  Her  patience  and  resignation  may 
do  much  for  her,  and  see  how  she  has  kept  her 
secret  to-day ;  if  it  was  her  aunt  who  so  cruelly 
ill-treated  her,  she  evidently  did  not  wish  to  expose 
her  conduct  towards  her.  Poor  girl !"  he  con- 
tined,  "she  seems  very  unhappy  ;  I  noticed  it  on 
two  or  three  former  occasions." 

Jessie  soon  returned ;  she  gave  her  head  a 
knowing  shake,  as  she  said,  "  I  am  afraid  that  old 
maid  is  not  kind  to  Alice,  I  must  be  uncharitable. 
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and  say  that  I  think  she  struck  her,  and  hurt  her 
eye  ;  for,  whto  we  arrived  at  the  gate,  J  said  I 
would  go  in  for  a  few  minutes  with  her,  but  she 
burst  out  crying.  *Not  for  the  world,  dear  Jessie,* 
she  said.  '  But/  I  replied,  '  she  will  be  startled 
at  seeing  you  in  this  state.*  *0h,  no!*  she  hur- 
riedly answered,  ^she  knows  it.*  Then,  finding 
that,  in  trying  to  keep  me  from  going  into  the 
house,  she  had  said  more  than  she  intended,  she 
begged  of  me  to  say  no  more.'* 

Mrs.  Maybury  said  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
not  to  try  and  find  out  from  Alice,  what  kind  of 
life  she  was  leading,  and  if  the  sad  expression,  they 
had  noticed  on  her  face  from  time  to  time,  was 
not  the  result  of  cruel  treatment  on  the  part  of  her 
aunt.  **  She  is  an  orphan,'*  she  said,  "  and  it 
would  only  be  charity  to  her  to  do  so." 

Each  resolved  to  know  more  of  Alice,  and,  if 
possible,  to  make  her  life  less  sad.  ''In  fact,'* 
said  Mrs.  Maybury,  "  I  don*t  see  why  she  should 
remain  where  she  is,  if  what  we  suspect  be  true." 
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CHAPTER  VI.. 

NfiWS  FEOM  INDIA. 

When,  as  we  related  in  onr  last  chapter,  Miss 
Franks  and  her  niece  left  the  Hall,  Edward  Morley 
held  np  his  hands,  and  laughing,  said — 

"I  have  seen  many  strange  sights,  Gertrude, 
but  anything  like  this  old  maid  I  could  not  even 
have  imagined." 

'*  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Edward,**  said  Gertrude, 
*^  but  I  felt  a  curious  sort  of  sensation  over  me,  as 
if  she  were  an  old  witch,  and  had  laid  some  spells 
around  me;  the  expression  in  her  eyes  was  hideous, 
and  I  could  not  keep  from  looking  at  them." 

"  She  seems  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  "just 
like  an  old  maid,  who  has  had  a  disappointment 
in  love,  or  one  of  those  odd  creatures,  who  vow  to 
walk  about  the  world  alone,  a  torment  to  them- 
selves, and  to  everybody  else." 

"Well  said,  mother!"  exclaimed  Edward,  "you 
have  read  her  better  than  any  of  us.  But  I  cannot 
help  having  a  feeling  of  pity  for  her  niece ;  she 
must  suffer  a  little,  I  think,  from  the  old  one's 
miable  temper." 

"  She  seems  a  very  nice  girl,"  said  Gertrude ; 
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*'  at  one  time  I  saw  that  slie  was  distressed^  when 
she  heard  her  aunt's  rude  flattery  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  know  her  better." 

The  time  for  Edward's  return  to  college  was 
fast  approaching ;  three  days  more,  and  he  must 
leave  this  happy,  peaceful  home.  Each  felt  it,  but 
there  was  a  calm  and  peaceful  resignation ;  and 
there  was  also  the  joyful  thought,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability, when  next  they  met,  he  would  be  ordained, 
ready  to  begin  his  work,  robed,  as  it  were,  in  his 
armour,  to  enter  the  great  battle  of  life,  to  encou- 
rage the  timid,  raise  up  the  wounded,  speak  words 
of  hope  to  the  dying,  and  point  out  the  eternal 
reward  promised  to  those  who  persevere.  It  was 
a  glorious  commission,  and  the  young  man  felt  it, 
and  he  longed  for  the  time,  when  he  would  go 
forth  to  labour  for  Him,  whom  he  was  called  to 
serve. 

That  day  Mrs.  Morley  looked  nervous ;  and, 
despite  all  her  efforts  to  be  calm,  she  would,  now 
and  again,  place  her  hands  before  her  face  to  try 
and  conceal  her  tears. 

"  Mother,  where  is  all  your  patience  gone  to  ?  '» 
said  Edward,  as  he  drew  his  chair  near  to  hers, 
and  took  her  hand,  which  he  fondly  pressed. 

*'  My  child,"  she  said,  *'  you  know  the  mail  is 
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due  again  from  India ;  if  we  do  not  get  a  letter  to- 
day, Henry  is  not  alive." 

"Oh!  mother,  dear  mother,"  said  Edward, 
**  why  harass  yourself  with  these  distressing  fears  ? 
all  will  be  well." 

Mrs.  Morley  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

*' Please  God  it  may  be  so — "  But,  before  she 
could  finish  the  sentence,  Gertrude  came  quickly 
into  the  room,  her  face  overspread  with  a  lovely 
bright  colour,  which  a  feeling  of  intense  delight 
had  caused.  She  gave  a  merry  laagh,  and,  in 
answer  to  her  mother's  inquiring  look,  held  up  a 
foreign  letter. 

*' It  is  from  dear  Henry,  mamma,"  she  said; 
"  now  all  is  right.  Did  not  I  say  it  would  be 
so?" 

"  Thanks  be  to  God  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morley, 
as  she  took  the  letter.  Having  opened  it,  she  read 
it  aloud,  as  was  her  custom.  The  letter  com- 
menced in  the  same  tone  as  usual.  Henry  said 
that  his  silence  for  the  last  few  weeks  was  caused 
by  a  slight  indisposition,  which  happily  had  now 
passed ;  he  acknowledged  his  mother's  last  letter, 
containing  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds,  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  boon  to  him,  for  when  it  arrived 
he  had  got  into  a  little  difficulty.  He  hoped  his 
mother  would  not  be  startled  at  the  request  he 
TFasf  about  to  make ;  as  there  was  still  about  one 
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thonsand  ponnds  left  of  the  sam  willed  to  bim  by 
bis  fatber^  of  wbicb  be  bad  tbe  control^  since  be 
came  of  age^  would  sbe  let  bim  bave^  by  tbe  next 
mail,  twa  or  tbree  bnndred  pounds ;  it  would,  be 
added  coolly,  make  all  tbings  rigbt.  He  tbougbt 
tbat  bis  regiment  would  return  to  England 
witbin  a  year.  He  also  mentioned  tbat  some 
of  tbeit  officers  were  tben  on  tbeir  way  to  England, 
on  sick  leave,  amongst  tbem  Frederick  Verner, 
wbo,  bis  motber  would  be  glad  to  bear,  intended 
calling  at  Trenton  Hall ;  be  would  bring  ber  all 
tbe  news.  He  concluded  by  inquiring  for  Edward 
and  Gertrude,  and  sending  tbem  bis  love. 

Wben  Mrs.  Morley  bad  read  tbe  letter,  sbe  laid 
it  on  a  small  table,  wbicb  stood  beside  ber,  and> 
clasping  ber  bands  togetber,  sbe  looked  first  at 
Edward,  tben  at  Gertrude.  It  was  a  searcbing, 
bewildered  look. 

"  Edward,"  sbe  said,  and  sbe  laid  ber  band  on 
bis  arm,  **  tell  me  wbat  you  tbink  of  tbis  letter. 
Surely  tbere  is  sometbing  wrong.*' 

*'  Mamma,  dearest  mamma,  is  it  ever  to  be 
tbus  ?"  said  Gertrude,  as  she  put  ber  arms  fondly 
round  ber  mother's  neck ;  *'  ever  fearful  of  coming 
evil,  ever  sad." 

*'  Motber,"  said  Edward,  and  bis  voice  was  low 
and  busky,  "  the  tone  of  tbe  letter  is  not  all  we 
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coald  wish.     I  fear  he  is  living  extravagantly  with 
his  brother  oflScers." 

*'  If  that  were  all,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  and  she 
sobbed  aloud;  '^oh!  I  dread  to  dwell  on  the 
thought." 

''  What  thought,  mamma  ?"  asked  Gertrude. 

*'  Can  it  be/'  said  Mrs.  Morley,  and  she  looked 
timidly  round  the  room,  as  if  she  feared  a  possi- 
bility of  being  overheard,  **  can  it  be  that  he  has 
lost  the  money  in  gambling  ?" 

A  thrill  of  horror  shook  Gertrude  Morley's 
frame.  *^  Gracious  Heaven  forbid  it !"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

*'  Mother,  Gertrude,  be  calm,"  said  the  young 
man,  nerving  himself  for  the  terrible  trial, 
which,  he  felt,  awaited  them,  for  he  had  seen, 
even  before  his  mother  spoke,  that  his  brother 
must  have  been  gambling,  ''reflect  for  one  mo- 
ment, mother;  in  the  first  place,  all  your  fears 
may  be  groundless;  then,  even  if  they  are  not, 
recollect  from  whose  hand  it  is  that  this  new  sor- 
row has  come.  Let  us  raise  ourselves  above  the 
things  of  earth ;  let  us  turn  to  Him  who  has  sent 
us  this  trouble,  and  beg  Him  to  give  Henry  grace 
to  see  the  error  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  let  us 
not  forget  to  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  giiard  him 
as  her  son.  You  will  only  injure  your  health  by 
dwelling  with  grief  on  that  letter.    Moreover,  if 
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you  grieve  so  much,  mother,  it  will  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  God;  we  Lave  good  tbings  from  His  hand, 
and  shall  we  murmur  when  the  reverse  comes  ?" 

Before  he  ceased  to  speak,  Mrs*  Morley  and 
Gertrude  felt  quite  calm*  They  now  spoke  toge- 
ther of  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  matter.  Ed- 
ward's advice  was,  that  they  shoald  let  him  live  on 
his  pay  for  awhile,  *'  Perhaps,"  he  said,  *'  it  will 
teach  him  sense/' 

"  But,"  said  his  mother,  "  since  he  is  of  age,  I 
have  no  control  over  his  money.  He  is  to  have 
it  as  he  requires  it." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Edward,  "let  him  have  two 
hundred  pounds ;  and,,  if  he  spends  it  as  quickly 
as  he  did  the  last,  some  one  must  remonstrate 
with  him." 

Gertrude  was  once  more  at  her  old  work,  trying 
to  cheer  her  mother,  for  she  now  saw  on  her  face 
the  same  troubled  expression,  as  it  wore  before 
Edward's  return  from  college. 

The  remaining  days  of  the  vacation  passed 
quickly,  and  Edward  Morley  again  left  home.  On 
reaching  his  college  he  wrote  to  Trenton  Hall, 
announcing  his  safe  arrival,  and  saying  that  he 
was  sure  that  his  mother  and  Gertrude  would  hear 
with  delight  that  he  felt  happier  than  on  any 
previous  return  to  college ;  that  one  thought  alone 
diminished   that  happiness,   and    this    was    the 
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thought  of  poor  Henry ;  hat  all  might  he  much 
better  than  their  fond  fears  had  led  them  to  sup« 
pose. 

The  young  man  sat  alone  in  his  room^  after 
despatching  this  letter  for  home.  He  pressed  his 
temples  with  both  his  hands,  as  he  heaved  a  long 
and  deep  sigh.  **  Yes,"  he  thought,  "I  am  hap- 
pier than  before.  For  each  glimpse  I  get  of  the 
world  outside  these  walls,  only  serves  to  show  me 
all  I  have  escaped  from,  through  the  mercy  of 
God."  He  breathed  a  prayer  for  perseverance  in 
God's  service,  and  he  felt  quite  calm.  "  My  poor 
mother,"  he  said,  **  and  my  little  Gertrude,  I  am 
ever  with  you  both  in  spirit.  What  a  crown  must 
await  you,  my  sweet  mother,  for  all  your  patient 
resignation." 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

A  TBIUMTIBATE. 

We  mast  now  condnct  onr  readers  to  another 
scene.  It  is  night,  and  the  air  is  hot  and  heavy ; 
there  is  not  a  breath  to  stir  a  leaf  or  flower ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  sound  to  be  heard,  save  some 
straggler's  footstep,  as  he  walks  heavily  along. 

One  would  suppose  all  nature  was  at  rest ;  that 
sleep  brought  relief  after  the  intense  heat  of  the 
tropical  day;  i)ut  there  were  some,  as  we  have 
said,  still  slowly  making  their  way  along  the  nar- 
row streets  of  Bombay. 

The  stillness  of  one  of  the  unfrequented  lanes 
of  the  city  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  unbarring 
of  a  door;. it  then  was  noiselessly  opened,  and 
two  young  men  stepped  out  into  the  street.  The 
door  closed,  and  again  the  heavy  bar  fell  into  its 
place.  The  men  walked  on  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  neither  spoke.    At  length  the  younger  said, 

**  Truffman,  we  part  here,  for  you  have  de- 
ceived me  ;  I  am  ruined." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  replied  the  other ;  *'  I  like  you  too 
well  to  part  with  you  so  easily.  You  mistake  me 
altogether.    Me  deceive  you !  why  I  would  cut  off 
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my  rigbt  hand  first.  Is  it  because  you  lost  a 
paltry  hundred  pounds  to-night,  that  you  doubt 
me  so  ?  Why,  you  may  win  five  times  as  much 
to-morrow  night.'* 

''Bat  I  can't  play  again  until  I  hear  from 
Eogland/'  replied  his  companion. 

''  Oh !  is  it  cash  you  want  ?  If  that  be  all, 
you  shall  see  I  am  yet  your  friend,  although  you 
wanted  to  throw  me  off  awhile  ago.  I  can  get 
you  some  on  your  own  security.  You  say  there 
is  some  lodged  to  yoar  credit  in  England.  Oh, 
old  fellow,  it  is  all  right.  You'll  make  your  for- 
tune yet.  Gome  to  my  rooms  and  have  a  bottle 
of  wine." 

His  companion  asked  him  to  forgive  what  he 
had  said,  saying  that  he  was  disappointed,  and  it 
had  made  him  cross. 

''My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Truffman,  "don't 
mention  the  subject  again.  Oh,  here  we  are. 
Don't  you  stop  at  this  hotel  for  the  night  ?" 

"Yes.  I  shall  say  good  night,  Truffman. 
Where  shall  I  meet  you  to-morrow  evening?  Sup- 
pose you  call  here  for  me  at  the  same  hour  you 
did  this  evening." 

They  shook  hands  cordially.  The  younger  was 
soon  admitted  into  the  hotel ;  the  other  walked  at 
a  brisk  pace  down  the  narrow  street.  He  gave  a 
chuckling  laugh  as  he  muttered,  "  The  bait  has 
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taken.     Not  so  easy  to  shake  me  oflf,  old  fellow.'* 

He  turned  quickly  into  a  miserable  passage  or 
alley-way.  It  was  so  dark  that  in  some  places  he 
had  to  feel  his  way.  At  length  he  arrived  at  a 
house  at  the  door  of  which  he  gave  a  low  cautious 
knock. 

**  The  pass  word,"  said  a  voice  from  within. 

"  Black  and  white,"  answered  TrujQFman,  in  a 
low  clear  tone. 

The  door  was  opened  without  the  slightest 
noise,  and  closed  in  the  same  way.  The  man  who 
admitted  Truffman  held  a  small  lamp  in  his 
hand,  by  the  light  of  which  both  men  made  their 
way  up  some  flights  of  steps,  which  creaked 
beneath  their  weight.  They  entered  a  room  ofif 
the  second  landing,  and  we  fear  our  powers  of 
description  will  fail  to  show  it  to  our  readers  as  it 
really  was.  It  was  large  and  lofty.  The  damp- 
ness and  heaviness  of  the  air  must  in  a  degree 
have  proceeded  from  the  state  of  the  walls,  which 
were  stained-  and  mouldy.  The  floor  had  no 
covering  of  any  sort,  and  so  dirty  was  it  that,  had 
it  been  on  the  basement  story,  one  would  have 
had  some  di£Sculty  in  discerning  whether  it  was 
boards  or  flags.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment 
was  a  table,  disfigured  by  cigar  ashes,  and  circular 
marks  made  by  wet  glasses.  Two  chairs,  and  a 
bench  placed  beside  the  table,  with  a  large  piece 
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of  cane-work  covered  with  matting  in  tbe  corner, 
completed  tbe  farnitare  of  the  room,  and  two  or 
three  stone  jars  and  a  copper  wash-hand-basin 
were  on  tbe  floor. 

Traffman,  on  entering,  flang  himself  heavily  on 
the  bench,  tossed  his  hat  to  tbe  chair  nearest  to 
him,  and  laid  a  small  cane,  which  he  always  car- 
ried, beside  it. 

"Well,  Joe,  what  lack  to-night?"  said  the 
man  who  admitted  him,  as  he  laid  the  lamp  on 
the  table. 

*'  Five  hundred  rupees,"  answered  Truflfman, 
as  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  coat.  He  took  out  a  greasy-looking  black  bag, 
and  threw  its  glittering  contents  on  the  table. 

"  Don't  they  shine,  Gough  ?  All  belonged  to 
the  lieutenant,  and  some  other  fellow  won  more 
from  him.  The  lieutenant  went  to  the  other 
table  when  I  got  this.  I  did  not  like  to  follow 
him.  I  believe,"  he  continued,  '*  in  his  dismay 
at  losing,  he  could  not  tell  which  of  us  won 
most/' 

His  cotnpanion  took  the  money  and  counted  it 
over. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  fifty  pounds  of  our  English 
money.     One  third  is  yours,  Joe." 

He  walked,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  comer  of  the 
room,  touched  a  secret  spring  in  tbe  floor,  raised 
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up  a  trap-door,  and  disappeared.     He  soon  re- 
turned. 

''  Joe/'  he  said,  as  he  placed  a  bottle  and  tum- 
bler before  him,  ''you  may  take  a  bumper  after 

that." 

He  then  went  to  the  door  and  called,  ''Assow ! 
here,  you  dog  !'* 

A  step  ascended  the  creaking  stairs,  but  no  dog 
made  its  appearance,  but  a  Chinese  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  His  large  black  eyes  glis- 
tened in  the  lamp-light,  as  he  stood  inside  the 
door. 

''Bring  a  box  of  cigars  here,"  said  the  man 
who  had  called  him. 

The  boy  went  out,  and  quickly  returned ;  but 
ivhen  he  placed  a  box  on  the  table,  Gongh  looked 
into  it,  and  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  "  Where  are 
all  my  cigars  gone  to,  you  dog  ?" 

*'  Me  not  dog,  me  China  boy,  no  take,  no,"  and 
he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  knock  heard  at  the  street  door. 
Oough  took  the  lamp,  and  left  his  friend  in  the 
dark.  Again  the  pass-word  was  demanded,  and 
again  given,  and  another  man  was,  in  a  minute 
after,  admitted  to  the  upper-room. 

"Halloa,  my  friend,  you  are  late  to-night," 
said  Gough. 

"Your  spoils  are  heavy,  I  presume,  Tinley," 
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said  Truffman^  ''  so  heavy  that  they  made  yoa 
walk  slowly  ander  the  weight." 

"  Only  three  hundred  rupees,"  answered  Tin- 
ley,  as  he,  in  his  turn,  laid  the  hooty  hefore 
Gough. 

He  took  them,  counted  them,  and  as  hefore, 
opened  the  trap-door,  and  went  down.  When  he 
^returned,  he  hrought  with  him  another  hottle,  and 
some  more  tumblers;  the  three  ruffians  then 
drank  long  draughts  of  wine  and  brandy,  each 
taking  what  suited  his  taste,  but  they  retained 
their  faculties  perfectly.  It  was  arranged  that 
Gough  should  be  at  the  office  next  day  at  twelve 
o'clock,  to  meet  the  lieutenant^  as  tbey  styled 
him. 

They  sat  for  a  long  time,  and  smoked  their 
cigars.  Their  conversation  was  chiefly  on  the  new 
premises  which  they  had  taken  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  decorations  of  which  roused  much  of 
Gough's  merriment.  They  also  spoke  of  the 
probable  effect  its  general  appearance  would  have 
on  the  Lieutenant, 

A  slight  noise  outside  the  door  attracted  their 
attention. 

"It  is  the  creaking  of  the  stairs,"  said  Tinley. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Gough,  with  an  oath,  "it  is  that 
hound,  Assow." 

He  hurried  to  the  door,  but  there  was  no  one 
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there.  The  three  men  then  took  off  their  clothes, 
and  each  wrapped  a  mg  round  him.  Two  of  them 
flung  themselves  on  the  cane- work  bed/ and  the 
other,  Tinley,  strietched  himself  at  full  length  on 
the  floor,  with  a  bundle  of  matting  for  a  pillow. 
Gough  and  Truffman  were  soon  in  a  deep,  heavy 
sleep^  but  it  was  not  so  with  Tinley.  After  soma 
time,  when  he  felt  sure  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  waking  them,  he  rose  up,  went  softly  to  the 
door,  and  stepped  out  on  the  landing.  There  the 
Chinese  boy  stood. 

Masta,  me  here,"  he  whispered. 
Hush  !  boy,  had  you  supper  ?" 
No,  no,"  answered  the  boy,  *'  call  me  dog — 
dat  the  suppa." 

**  Here,"  said  the  man,  as  he  took  from  his 
rug  some  bread  and  meat,  and  a  pewter  pot  con- 
taining a  little  wine.  **  Now  go,  boy ;  eat  when 
you  go  down  ;.  heard  anything  to-night  ?" 

"No,  no;  only  me  a  hound,"  said  the  boy; 
'*  me  stab  him." 

"  No,  you  must  not,"  exclaimed  Tinley,  and  the 
man  steeped  in  crime  patted  the  boy  kindly  on 
the  head.    "  Go  to  bed,  boy." 

Assow  bent  his  head,  until  his  forehead 
touched  the  man's  hand;  he  turned  then,  and 
crept  noiselessly  down  the  stairSi  taking  bis  supper 
along  with  him« 
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CHAPTEE  VnL 

A  GOOD  AOTION  IS  NEYEB  LOST* 

We  Trill  now  follow  the  Lieatenant,  whom  the 
reader  cannot  have  fafled  to  recognise  as  Henry 
Jfforley.  On  entering  the  hotels  he  went  at  once 
to  his  sleeping  apartment.  His  face  was  flashed 
with  excitement  and  wine^  and  when  he  sat  on  a 
chair  near  the  dressing  tahle^  he  placed  his  arms 
on  the  latter^  and  bent  his  head  down  npon  them. 
Jh  ft  few  minntes  he  raised  it ;  the  flash  had  left 
his  facCy  and  now  ifc  was  deadly  pale,  for  in  those 
few  minates  he  had  passed  ihroagh  agony  of 
mind.  He  looked  roand  the  room  with  a  Tacant 
Bfare^  and  then  went  to  the  door^  and  fastened  it 
with  a  bolt.  Having  taken  a  long  draaght  of 
water^  he  sat' down  again^  looking  as  haggard  and 
worn  as  one  that  had  undergone  tremendous  toil. 

**  Three  hundred  pounds  gone  in  one  week  T'  he 
eaid  to  himself;  '^  would  that  I  had  never  met  you^ 
Trufiman;  but  now  I  must  go  on,  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  I  shall  yet  make  a  fortune.     I  mast 

bt^row  from  Trufiman's  friend,  until  I  again  hear 
from  home." 

Eomoj— the  word  seemed  to  hmg  back  some. 
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feeling  which  was  nearly  gone  from  bis  heart*  H^ 
started ;  '^  what  will  my  mother  think  if  I  writ§ 
for  money  so  soon  again  ?  By  the  way,  I  hav^ 
rather  neglected  writing  to  her  lately ;  that  Traff« 
man  takes  ap  all  my  spare  time.  After  all*  sho 
will  only  cry  for  a  few  minutes^  jnst  a  few  tears^ 
and  then  it  will  be  over.  However  Ij^hall  writ^ 
next  maU,  for  more  casli  I  mast  have.  Perhaps  I 
shall  yet  go  home  with  some  tbonsandsi  instead  of 
these  paltry  handreds." 

With  thoughts  like  these  did  Henry  Morlc^ 
occupy  himself  for  at  least  an  hoar;  then  he  Iai4 
down  on  the  bed^  and  was  soon  in  a  deep  sl^ep. 

He  rose  next  n^orning^  bat  little  xefreshed,  and 
having  gone  throagh  the  form  of  taking  breakfast^ 
left  the  hotel,  and  went  straight  to  thq  ofiBice  o| 
Trnffman's  friend* 

The  respect.ability  of  the  neighbonrhood  in  which 
it  wi^s  .situated^  seemed  rather  dabioas ;  and  th^ 
ofSce  in  which  Traffman's  particular  friend  trans  i* 
acted  his  business,  was  nothing  more  than  ^  ^mall 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  shabby-looking 
house,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  neighbourhood. 
**  Gough  and  Tinley''  was  printed  in  large  red  and 
black  letters  on  the  door,  and  the  interior  of  the 
office,  as  it  was  called,  was  newly  decorated,  if  one  * 
might  judge  from  the  many  bright  colours  daubed 
in  hideously    fantastic  patterns    on    the   walls. 
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The  famitare  was  ia  office  style;  pieces  of  old 
letterSi  and  bits  of  paper  with  figures  written 
closely  on  them^  were  scattered  in  pretended  care- 
lessness on  the  floor. 

On  entering,  Henry  Morley  presented  his  card, 
and  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  head  of 
the  firm,  Richard  G.  Gough. 

^^  Ah !"  he  said,  rubbing  the  palms  of  his  hands 
gently  together,  as  he  looked  at  the  card.  ^'  Very 
happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Lieutenant 
Morley.  A  gentleman  in  the  city  called  here  this 
morning,  and  begged  that  I  would  accommodate 
you  in  any  way  I  could." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,"  replied  Henry  Morley,  "  it 
was  my  friend,  Mr.  Truffman,  whom  I  met  quite 
accidentally  at  Grenau's  hotel ;  but  we  seemed  to 
know  each  other  well  in  a  short  time." 

'*  Oh !  quite  so,  quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Gough,  with 
a  gracious  smile,  ^'just  that  kind  of  fellow,  but 
sterling,  sir,  sterling; — principles  that  would 
adorn  a  prince.  Will  you  take  a  chair,  Lieutenant 
Morley  ?" 

When  that  gentleman  was  seated,  he  continued, 
*'  Now,  sir,  may  I  ask  your  pleasure  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Henry  Morley,  "  I  am  going  to 
write  to  England  for  some  cash,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  about  two  hundred  pounds  until  I  receive 
it." 
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"With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sir,"  was  the 
answer,  **  and  I  understand  from  Mr.  Truffman, 
that  you  have  some  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  England ; 
in  that  case,  sir,  and  taking  into  consideration  your 
position  in  Her  Majesty's  army,  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  accept  a  simple  I.  0.  U.  for  the  sum.  You 
name  two  hundred  pounds  at  ten  per  cent.'* 

It  was  all  soon  arranged,  and  Henry  Morle; 
received  the  money,  and  gave  the  required  ac- 
knowledgment. He  then  shook  hands  with 
Gough,  at  the  same  time  thanking  him  for  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  he  had  acted.  He  was 
not  long  in  returning  to  the  hotel,  and  there  he 
awaited  the  hour  for  Truffman  to  call  for  him. 

Gough  soon  after  left  his  ofi&ce,  locked  the  door, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  went  to  the 
house  where  we  first  saw  him,  and  gave  a  low  knock 
at  the  door;  it  was  opened  immediately  by  the 
Chinese  boy.  The  man  passed  in  without  seem- 
ing to  notice  him,  and  hurried  to  the  room  up- 
stairs, where  he  found  Truffman  waiting  for  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Truffman,  "  has  he  called  ?" 

**Yes,"  replied  Gough ;  "just  the  fellow  to  do 
what  you  like  with.  Now,  here,  Truffman,  our 
trafiSc  here  was  nearly  done  for,  when  this  chap 
turned  up.  When  his  cash  is  all  drawn,  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  much  more  for  us  to  do. 
Black  and  white  is  getting  slack  in  this  quarter 
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df  thd  town,  and  I  think  that  then  we  had  better 
divide  otir  spoils,  and  remove  elsewhere/* 

"  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  Truffman,  "  I  shall  find 
ttK>re  than  this  chap  to  pluck." 

"That  may  he,"  said  Gongh,  "but  Imajr  as 
Wdl  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  want  to  get  rid  of 
that  sneaking  fellow,  Tinley.  Mark  me,  Truff- 
man, he  is  not  all  right.  I  have  thought  over  the 
matter,  and  when  this  little  speculation  which  wa 
have  just  entered  into,  is  concluded,  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  give  him  the  slip,  and  let 
him  find  his  own  way.  You  and  I  will  close  the 
bank/'  looking  at  the  trap-door  in  the  floor,  "  and 
we  will  shake  him  off  as  a  depositor." 

Truffman  shook  his  head.  "Not  so  easy  as 
you  think,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "  Tinley  is  wid^ 
awake." 

Gongh  with  an  oath,  declared  that  if  Truffman 
would  only  join  him  in  the  effort,  he  would  carry 
it^out.  "  And  first  of  all,"  he  continued,  "  I  will 
sell  that  dog,  Assow,  and  get  something  more  for 
him,  than  I  gave  twelve  months  ago." 

So  the  two  men  talked  on,  and  at  length  came 
to  the  determination  of  executing  the  plan  that 
they  had  laid  down.  They  then  left  the  room  to 
go  out  io  get  dinner  in  the  city.  As  they  passed 
down  the  stairs,  Gough  called  the  boy,  and  threw 
A  B^all  paper  parcel  on  the  floor; 


''There,  yoa dog/'  lie  said,  *^eat  your  dinner/' 

When  he  was  alone,  the  boy  picked  np  the 
paper,  and  opened:  itr  It  contained  some  dry 
emsts,  and  a  few  pieces  of  broken  meat,  perhiq^ri 
the  remains  of  his  master's  sapper  of  the  night 
before* 

The  boy's  face,  dark  as-  it  natn^IIy  was,  became 
darker  still,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  temples* 

^'Dinna!  no  dinna,"  heeridd,  ^call  me  dog, 
and  sell  me*  Me  stab  him,  in  here,"  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  his  heart* 

He  dashed  the  crusts  and  meat  T&Iently  on  the 
floor,  and  trampled  on  them;  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, there  was  a  knock  at  the  door*  He  ran 
quickly  to  open  it^  and  admitted  Tinley* 

"  Well,  boy,  how  goes  it  ?"  said  the  latter  in  a 
kind  tone;  ''why,  what  is  this?"  he  continued, 
when  he  saw  the  fragments  scattered  on  the  floor. 

**  Dinna  for  me,"  answered  the  boy,  **  no  good, 
«— only  leetle  bits  he  could  no'  eat  hissef.  Masta, 
he  said,  'me  go  away.'  Me  no'  stay*  He  call 
me  dog;  me  no  dog.  Me  kill  him,"  he  exclaimed, 
furiously* 

"  Come !  come !  boy,"  said  Tinley,  "  let  us  go 
up  stairs,  and  111  talk  to  you.  I'll  buy  you  din- 
ner." 

'^Me  no'  want  dinna,"  answered  the  boy* 
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The  man  took  his  hand>  and  they  went  npstairs 
togeiifaer^  and  sat  on  the  bench. 

"  Now,  boy,  why  are  you  going  away?"  asked 
ICinley. 

**  He  say  he  sell  the  dog." 

Tinley  started.    "  Did  he  tell  you  so  ?" 

**No,  no,"  replied  the  boy,  "me  hear  at  the 
door."  , 

"  Ha !  and  what  more  did  you  hear,  boy  ?" 
.    *'  He  say  they  go  away,"  was  the  answer,  "  he 
toy  he  close  bank,  and  let   Tinley  slip.    Me — 
yes !  me  kill  him." 

"  No !"  said  the  man,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
his  position,  and  that  of  the  boy,  "  God  would 
punish  you." 

The  boy  stared  into  his  face.  ''God,"  he 
repeated,  ''who  dat?  He  not  find  me;  I  run 
away." 

In  one  moment,  *the  memories  of  years,  of  all 
he  had  passed  through  was  plainly  before  Tinley's 
mind,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
groaned  aloud.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  and 
taking  both  the  boy's  hands  in  his,  and  looking 
into  his  face,  said, 

"  He  would  find  you  anywhere ;  He  sees  every- 
thing." 

The  boy  looked  frightened.  "  Me  kill  myself/' 
he  said,  "  if  me  not  go." 
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"  No,  boy,"  answered  Tinley,  "  you  and  I  will 
go  together." 

The  boy's  face  brightened  with  pleasure.  He 
laid  his  head  fondly  on  the  man's  hand,  and  then, 
looking  up,  said, 

"  Me  no'  kill  him ;  me  go  with  you." 

*'  Now,  boy,"  said  Tinley,  "  sfcy  nothing  about 
going,  and  tell  me  all  you  hear." 

The  boy  nodded  assent,  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand him  perfectly ;  and  Tinley  went  out,  saying, 
that  he  would  soon  return  with  something  for  him 
to  eat.  He  walked  slowly  along  the  streets,  ap- 
parently unconscious. of  all  around  him. 
.  ^*  The  scoundrels,"  he  muttered,  while  he  pressed 
his  teeth  firmly  together,  ^'  they  mean  to  run 
away  with  the  money." 

,  He  walked  on  for  a  long  time,  and  quite  forgot 
where  he  had  originally  intended  to  go ;  he  looked 
around ; 

*'  Oh  !"  he  said,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  "  my 
dinner,  and  some  for  the  boy." 
.  At  that  moment  he  saw  quite  close  to  him  a 
large  building,  into  which  a  woman  had  jast 
passed.  Mechanically  he  went  to  the  door,  and 
stepped  in ;  he  was  in  a  church,  and  he  knew  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  a  Catholic  one,  for  a  light 
burned  brightly  in  the  lamp  before  the  altar.  It 
was  years  since  he  had  entered  such  a  place,  and 
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bis  firdt  impnlse  was  to  rash  ont  again ;  bat  fiee- 
ing  a  person  coming  down  the  centre  of  the 
ehnrchy  he  hesitated,  and  stood  still.  When  the 
woman  came  near  him,  she  said  in  a  low  Toice, 
pointing  to  the  altar, 

*'  Take  off  your  hat, — our  Lord  is  there ;  if  you 
trere  a  Catholic,  that  light  would  have  told  you." 

Before  she  had  finished  dpeaking,  the  man  held 
his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"You  may  go  farther  in,"  she  continued,  "there 
is  no  hinderance,  and  you  will  see  much  to  admire, 
for  it  is  a  beautiful  church.*' 

She  then  turned  towards  the  high  altar,  genu-p 
dected,  and  went  out ;  but  Tinley  remained  in  the 
tome  place,  looking  around  him.  • 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  what  this  place  was 
like ;"  he  thought,  "  she  told  me  that  I  may  go 
in ; — no,  the  time  is  past." 

Then  he  thought  of  the  boy's  words,  how  he 
knew  not  God,  and  fancied  that  he  could  hide 
from  Him. 

"  it  would  seem,"  he  said,  "  as  if  I  thought  so 
too." 

He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  gazing 
towards  the  altar.  He  started.  "This  is  no 
place  for  mc,"  he  said,  half  aloud ;  and  ho  turned 
to  leave  the  church.  He  remembered  what  the 
woman  did  before  she  went,  but  he  thought  it 
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^onld  be  mockery  in  him,  bo  he  hurried  out. 
**  That  place  is  not  for  me,"  he  said,  as  he  walked 
from  the  door. 

Poor  sinfol  one,  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  it  was 
the  only  place  for  thee.  In  one  short  minate 
thou  mightest  have  laid  thy  burden  at  His  feet, 
who  was  there  waiting  for  thee,  waiting  for  all 
who  are  burdened,  and  heavily  laden,  to  come  and 
be  rdreshed. 

On  his  way  Tinley  bought  some  refreshments, 
which  he  wrapped  up  in  paper  for  the  boy,  but  he 
tasted  note  himself.  He  hastened  on^  and  soon 
arrived  at  the  ''hotel,"  as  Tru£fman  called  the 
house,  or  den,  to  which  they  retired  at  night,  but 
very  seldom  during  the  day.  He  knocked,  and 
on  opening  the  door,  Assow  pointed  up  stairs,  and 
nodded  significantly.  Tinley  understood  him, 
handed  him  the  little  parcel  silently,  and  went 
up^airs  to  the  room,  where,  as  he  expected,  from 
the  boy's  telegraphy,  he  found  Gough  and  TrujBF- 
man.  They  had  dined  in  the  city,  and  had  returned 
there  to  take  their  wine,  and  to  smoke.  As  he 
entered,  Tinley  was  saluted  by  Gough,  who,  with 
an  oath,  (bis  usual  preface  to  giving  expression  to 
his  ideas),  exclaimed — 

*'The  very  man  we  wanted.  Come,  old  boy, 
wash  down  your  dinner  with  this,"  and  he  handed 
him  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  glass. 
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Tinley  poured  some  out^  and^  having  added 
Water  to  it^  drank  it  with  the  air  of  one  nearly 
exhausted  from  thirst. 

**Well  done,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Truffman, 
**  but,  I  say,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look 
white  about  the  jaws.  After  knocking  a  fellow 
down,  and  carrying  oflf  his  personal  property,  eh? 
Gome,  old  chap,  show  us  the  spoil." 

"No,  no,"  answered  Tinley,  "I  came  direct 
from  the  restaurant  here." 

"  Aye,"  returned  Truflfman,  "that  may  be;  but 
before  you  went  there?  Come,  your  looks  tell 
something," 

"  I  got  a  rush  of  blood  to  my  head,"  replied 
Tinley,  "  and  I  don't  feel  well." 

The  other  two  looked  at  each  other ;  the  look 
was  fall  of  meaning ;  they  did  not  believe  him, 
and  they  thought  that,  like  themselves,  he  was 
planning  some  treachery. 

"  Come,"  said  Gough,  "  take  another  draught 
at  the  bottle,  to  send  the  blood  down  again ;  and, 
look  you,  my  man,  there's  grand  work  to  be  done 
this  week.  The  lieutenant  is  primed,  and  loaded; 
it  must  be  lodged  in  the  bank  by  the  end  of  the 
week." 

''  All  right,"  said  Tinley,  "  Til  be  there." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DOMESTIO  HAPPINESS. 

In  a  small  street  in  the  east  end  of  London, 
one  of  the  honses  was  distinguished  from  the  rest^ 
by  its  neglected  appearance.  The  blinds  and  cur- 
tains were  covered  with  dast,  and  the  little  garden 
in  front  of  it  was  covered  with  weeds. 

As  one  might  suppose,  the  interior  was  quite  as 
neglected.  The  rooms  were  small,  and  though 
the  fumitare  and  carpets  were  good,  they  all 
showed  a  want  of  care.  In  a  back-parlour,  a  woman 
of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  sat  alone.  Her 
dress,  like  all  about  her,  betokened  neglect,  but 
she  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  lower  class  of 
society.  She  sat  on  a  rocking  chair,  which  she 
did  not  allow  to  be  still  for  a  moment.  Now  and 
then  she  looked  nervously  at  a  small  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece,  and  she  started  at  every  sound  that 
disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night.  All  bad  been 
silent  for  a  long  time,  when  suddenly  she  almost 
bounded  from  her  chair,  and  drew  a  heavy  sigh, 
as  she  said — 

"  My  poor  bird,  you  frightened  me  so.** 

This  was  in  allusion  to  a  parrot  in  the  com^t  tA 
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the  roonii  who  was  now  her  only  companion.    Then 
she  looked  again  at  the  time-piece. 

"  Nearly  one  o'clock.  What  a  life !"  she  said ; 
''death  wonld  be  a  release;  if  he  were  not  a  brnte, 
he  would  not  treat  me  so." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  load  knock  at  the 
door;  she  started  up,  and  rushed,  rather  than 
walked^  to  open  it.  She  did  so;  and  stood  behind 
it,  until  her  husband  passed  in ;  then,  having 
shut  it,  she  followed  him  to  the  room  where  sh^ 
had  been  before.  As  she  entered,  he  sjiaggerod^ 
and  threw  himself  heavily  on  a  couch. 

**Well,  madam,  where's  my  supper?"  he  d(?f 
manded,  in  a  thick,  husky  voice. 

'^  I  shall  bring  it  in,"  she  answered,  ''but  it  hap 
been  so  long  waiting  for  you,  that  I  fefir  it  i^ 
cold." 

''You  fear;  fear  indeed,"  he  growled,  and  called 
her  by  a  low  name.  "  Bring  it  here,  and  let  of 
)iave  it,  whatever  it  is." 

His  wife  left  the  room,  and  soon  returja^^, 
bringing  with  her  what  had  been  a  hot  supper  twf 
hours  before,  but  was  now  perfectly  col4;  whei| 
she  laid  it  on  the  table,  she  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, waiting,  it  seemed,  for  farther  orders.  H^i* 
husband  placed  one  of  his  hands  on  either  si^q  of 
the  dish,  as  he  said — 
f^jl^oa  /eared  it  was  cold.    Did  you  ?* 
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He  lifted  it  up,  and  before  she  had  time  to  go 
out  of  the  way,  fluDg  it,  with  its  contents,  at  her. 
She  bent  her  head  forward,  and  the  dish  touched 
her  in  passing,  bat  she  was  not  hurt.  She  turned 
to  leaye  the  room. 

*'  Not  so  fast,  madam.  Come  back,"  he  roared; 
"  pick  np  those  broken  pieces,  and  that  chop.'' 

The  woman  did  so,  and  placed  them  on  .th0 
table. 

''Do  yon  dare,''  he  said,  ''to  pnt  them  there 
again  ?  Now,  yon  shall  learn  better  manners  next 
time*  Did  you  think  to  make  me  eat  that,  whe^i 
you  picked  it  up  ?" 

"No,"  jsbe  replied,  "  but  you  told  me  to  do  so; 
and  if  you  did  eat  it,  it  would  be  too  good  for  (^ 
drunken  monster  such  as  you  are." 

The  man  uttered  a  fearful  oath,  as  he  said — 

"  Now,  I'll  make  you  know  how  to  treat  me. 
Sit  on  that  chair,"  and  he  placed  one  at  the  tablQ 
tor  her. 

He  took  her  rudely  by  the  arm,  and  pushed  her 
to  it,  saying-^ 

"  Now,  eat  that  chop." 

She  sprang  from  his  grasp,  and  was  at  the  do<Hr 
before  he  could  stop  her.  Then  she  turned  round# 
and,  holding  it,  so  that  she  could  go  out  and  shut 
it,  if  he  moved,  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  tone —    ; 

^KjaSman,  I  btavo  home  this  too  long.  ^  k  YASl^ 
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more  of  such  treatment,  and  yon  will  come  home 
some  night,  not  to  find  a  cold  sapper,  hat  no  sap- 
per at  all*  I  woald  rather  heg  than  live  sach  a 
life  as  this ;  sitting  np,  night  after  night,  jast  to 
enjoy  the  pleasare  of  seeing  yon  come  in  like  a 
beast.'' 

He  rose  up  suddenly,  and  ran  to  the  door,  but 
shie  was  prepared,  and,  shutting  it,  she  was  quickly 
in  a  small  room  up  stairs,  the  door  of  which  she 
locked  on  the  hiside. 

^'I  shall  stay  here  for  the  night,"  she  thought; 
and,  sitting  on  the  floor,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

Soon  she  heard  her  husband  coming  up  stairs, 
and,  to  her  great  relief,  when  he  had  gone  into  his 
room,  locking  the  door.  She  scarcely  dared  ap- 
proach him,  when  he  came  home  drunk,  but,  com- 
pared to  other  nights,  he  was  then  tolerably  sober. 
She  often  wondered  that  he  had  not  taken  her  life  in 
one  of  his  drunken  moods,  and,  but  for  one  hope^ 
she  would  not  care  whether  she  lived  or  died;  that 
was,  that  her  son  would  return  from  India,  for  she 
loved  him  dearly;  and  she  thought  that  if  he 
would  do  this,  there  might  still  be  a  bright  spot  on 
her  dark  life. 

So  the  wretched  woman  sat  pondering  over  these 
things,  until  the  clock  on  the  landing  struck  four* 
TJiea  she  took  a  cloak  which  she  found  in  the 
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room,  roUed  it  into  a  bandle,  and,  lying  on  the 
floor,  placed  it  under  her  head.  She  was  quite 
exhausted  from  the  burden  of  thought  that  pressed 
upon  her  that  night,  and  she  soon  fell  asleep,  her 
last  determination  being  to  hide  herself  some- 
where, anywhere,  from  her  brutal  husband. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  WOBE  BEGUN. 

Early  in  October,  on  one  of  those  lovely  evenings 
when  the  bright  sunlight  and  clear  air  make 
everything  look  cheerful,  a  gay  party  was  assem- 
bled at  Trenton  Hall,  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  present.  The  large  din- 
ing room  was  decorated  with  choice  flowers,  and 
prepared  for  dancing,  and  lovely  faces,  and  manly 
forms  were  reflected  in  the  large  mirrors  on  either 
side  of  the  room. 

But  none  that  night  were  as  lovely  as  Gertrude 
Morley's;  she  looked  a  queen  of  beauty.  Her 
dress  was  evidently  of  Indian  manufacture.  It 
was  composed  of  a  fine  silken  texture  of  the  light- 
est shade  of  blue,  covered  with  clusters  of  forget- 
me-nots  woven,  in  silver  threads,  which  shone  iu 
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the  light  with  her  every  movement.  Her  necklet 
and  bracelets  of  brilliants^  with  a  tiara  of  the 
same^  (the  last  gift  of  her  father,)  were  almost 
dazzling  in  brightness^  and  instead  of  a  brooch, 
she  wore  a  large  white  camelia  of  exqaisite  beauty. 
It  had  been  presented  to  her  that  day  in  a  bonqaet, 
with  a  hope  that  she  woald  wear  it  in  the  evening. 
She  laid  the  bouquet  aside,  saying:  '^I  rarely 
carry  a  bouquet  when  I  am  dancing,  but/'  she 
continued,  taking  up  the  camelia,  ^'I  shall  not 
put  this  away." 

Mrs.  Morley  was  occupied  for  a  long  time  in 
receiving  her  guests ;  she  had  evidently  cast  aside 
all  anxiety  for  the  time,  for  her  face  wore  a  cheer- 
ful smile,  as  she  greeted  each  as  they  approached 
her.  The  expected  number  had  almost  arrived, 
but  there  were  still  a  few  wanting  to  make  up  the 
party.  At  length  Captain  Yerner  and  Lieutenant 
Freeman  were  announced,  and  two  officers  in 
military  uniform  entered,  and  were  warmly  greeted 
by  Mrs.  Morley.  The  colour  left  her  face  for  a 
moment,  but  the  next  instant  it  had  returned, 
and  she  was  laughing  and  chatting  with  those 
about  her. 

A  sudden  buzz  of  admiration  escaped  from  some 
gentlemen  who  were  standing  in  a  group  near 
Mrs.  Morley,  as  Gertrude  entered  after  an  absence 
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of  a  few  minutes.  Captain  Yerner  hastened  to 
her,  saying, 

''  I  am  happy  to  meet  Miss  Morley,  and  claim 
her  hand,  according  to  agreement,  for  the  first 
quadrille." 

"  Did  I  say  the  first  dance,  Captain  Verner  ?" 
asked  Gertrude,  laughing ;  ^^or  was  it  the  second? 
Oh  !  yes,  I  remember  now,  it  was  the  first." 

The  young  man  offered  her  his  arm,  and  it  is 

> 

not  exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  was  not  one  in 
that  room  who  did  not  turn  and  look  in  admira^ 
tion  at  those  two  beings,  who  seemed,  as  it  were, 
set  apart  and  beyond  all  the  others,  for  Captain 
Yerner  was  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  and  mora 
than  one  envied  him  the  privilege  of  opening  the 
ball  with  the  fair  Gertrude. 

He  had  been  about  a  week  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  where  he  had  come  soon  after  his  arrival 
from  India,  and  was  staying  with  Lieutenant 
Freeman's  family  at  Biversdale  House.  He  had 
known  the  Morleys  in  India  beforp  the  Coloners 
death,  and  when  Gertrude  and  her  mother  set  out 
for  England,  he  resolved  on  following  them  as 
soon  as  he  should  hear  of  their  arrival  there.  He 
told  Mrs.  Morley  of  his  intention,  at  the  same 
time  asking  her  permission  to  do  so.  She  assured 
him  that  she  would  be  always  happy  to  meet  one 
who  was  so  dear  to  her  late  husband,  \)\xVi  ^W 
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carefully  concealed  the  secret  from  Gertrude.  So 
they  were  not  long  in  Trenton  Hall  when  Captain 
Yerner  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  arrived 
with  his  friend  Lieutenant  Freeman  at  Biversdala 
House. 

Amongst  the  guests  that  evening  were  Miss 
Franks,  Alice  Fielding,  and  the  Mayburys.  Al- 
though Jessie  was  almost  a  child,  Gertrude  had 
begged  that  she  might  be  present,  for  now  that 
she  knew  her  intimately,  she  was  an  especial 
favourite  of  hers.  So  Jessie  was  invited,  and  she 
laughed  and  danced,  a  very  picture  of  enjoyment. 
It  was  not  so  with  Miss  Franks;  although  she 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  merrier  than  usual, 
there  was  a  certain  graveness  in  her  manner,  as 
she  sat  watching  the  various  dances,  and  now  and 
again  speaking  to  Mrs.  Morley.  Gertrude  noticed 
this,  so  when  she  walked  up  to  her  with  Captain 
Verner,  she  said, 

''  I  fear  that  you  feel  dull.  Miss  Franks.  Could 
we  not  possibly  persuade  you  to  join  in  the  next 
quadrille  ?  " 

'*  Ah !  Miss  Gertrude,"  she  answered,  holding 
np  her  hands  playfully,  '*  old  people  must  give 
place  to  the  young;  and  far  from  feeling  dull, 
your  presence  alone  gives  me  perfect  pleasure. 
Seeing  you  moving  about  like  a  lovely  fairy  is 
quite  an  enjoyment." 
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Captain  Verner  laughed,  and  Gertrade  said  that 
she  thonght  Miss  Franks  was  familiar  with  such 
eompliments,  from  hearing  many  addressed  to 
herself. 

*'  Gome,  come,  Miss  Gertrade/'  exclaimed  Miss 
Franks,  *^  no  flattery,"  and  so  they  chatted  on. 

Now  this  was  the  first  time  that  Miss  Franks 
had  addressed  her  otherwise  than  Miss  Morley, 
bat  she  thought  it  would  suit  her  purpose  to  let 
Captain  Verner  see  how  intimate  she  was  with 
Gertrude.  Later  on  in  the  evening,  she  was 
speaking  to  him,  when  there  was  no  one-  else 
near. 

**I  perceive,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  likely  to 
carry  off  the  prize,  Captain ;  I  mean  the  fair 
Gertrude." 

^*  Indeed  !  why  do  you  suppose  I  should  be  so 
fortunate  ?"  he  asked,  '^  for  as  you  remarked,  she 
will  be  a  prize  to  gain ;  but  why  should  I  hope  to 
win  such  ?" 

**  Well,  I  confess,"  said  Miss  Franks,  in  a  con- 
fidential tone,  '^  you  have  entered  the  field  a  little 
late,  there  are  others  striving  for  the  victory.  She 
is  a  sweet  girl,"  she  continued,  ''  she  has  a  smile 
and  a  word  of  encouragement  for  all.  She  is 
young,  you  know;  a  short  time  will  make  her 
beware  of  giving  her  smiles  so  lavishly." 

Not  a  word  of  this  was  lost  on  Captain  Verner. 
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Can  it  be  possible,"  be  tbougbt,  '^  tbat  sbe  is  a 
coquette?  and  are  others  encouraged,  when  I 
thought  I  was  the  first  and  only  one  that  had 
sought  her  hand  ?  I  should  say,  Miss  Franks," 
be  replied,  '' that  Miss  Morley  has  a  mind  supe- 
rior to  what  may  be  termed  coquetry." 

**  Oh !  my  dear  Captain,  don't  misunderstand 
me.  For  worlds  I  would  not  wish  to  impute  such 
to  her,  but  I  merely  said,  that  in  the  lightness  of 
her  young  heart,  she  sees  not  the  slightest  fault 
in  what  she  does  or  says.  Only,"  continued  Miss 
Franks,  '^  I  am  afraid  some  poor  fellow  will  find 
out  when  it  is  too  late,  that  the  fair  Gertrude  had 
a  smile  and  a  winning  word  for  more  than  him- 
self." 

^^  Perhaps  you  have  heard  this  in  idle  talk. 
Miss  Franks,"  said  Captain  Verner,  **  for  I  cannot 
think  that  a  young  lady  of  such  a  superior  mind 
would  practise  anything  approaching  deceit." 

**  Oh !  dear  !  dear  !"  hastily  interrupted  Miss 
Franks,  "  I  implore  of  you  not  to  think  tbat  I 
accuse  her  of  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  think  too 
highly  of  her  to  do  that.  But  she  is  no  more 
than  other  light-hearted  girls,  they  mean  no 
wrong,  would  not  do  wrong  for  the  world.  Yes, 
when  I  was  her  age,"  and  Miss  Franks  sighed, 
''  I  gave  smiles  to  more  than  one,  and  cared  for 
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none.     Ah !  Captain  Yerner,  yon  may  depend 
Gertrade  Morley  is  a  girl  of  sterling  worth." 

At  that  moment  Gertrude  approached^  leaning 
on  Lieutenant  Freeman's  arm. 

*'  You  did  not  dance  the  last  quadrille,  Yemer/' 
said  the  latter,  addressing  Captain  Yemer. 

'^  Is  it  over  ?"  he  exclaimed,  *'  Miss  Morley  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons.  I  thought  it  was  a 
wdtz,  and  Miss  Franks  engaged  me  in  a  little 
conversation." 

Just  then,  Miss  Franks  moved  off  to  seek  a 
gossip  in  another  part  of  the  room,  and  Gertrude 
replied, 

*'You  are  pardoned,  and  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  not  being  able  to  leave  that  old  maid.  She 
makes  me  nervous  when  she  opens  a  conversation 
with  me,  for  I  can't  tell  when  I  shall  be  released." 

But  little  did  Gertrude  Morley  know  how  deeply 
interested  he  had  been  in  what  Miss  Franks  said. 
She  had  left  him  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  if  the 
expression  deserved  the  name.  Her  work  was 
begun. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  MORNINa  AFTER  THE  BALL. 

Although  we  have  for  a  long  time  lost  sight  of 
Mary  Arley  and  her  sister,  Jessie  Maybary  had 
not  at  all  forgotten  them;  on  the  contrary,  she 
went  often  daring  each  week  to  see  them.  The 
blind  girl  had  become  quite  a  favourite  of  hers, 
and  under  her  kind  care  she  had  recovered  much 
strength,  and  could  now  sometimes  sit  up  for  a 
day  together. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  Jessie  had  so  en- 
joyed herself  at  Trenton  Hall,  she  left  Bosemount, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  laundress's  cottage. 

''Good  morning,  Bridget,"  she  said,  as  she 
stepped  into  the  apartment  which  served  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  parlour  and  kitchen. 

''Qood  mornin',  and  God  bless  you,  Miss  Jessie, 
and  there's  the  little  basket,  too,"  she  said,  as 
she  looked  at  one  which  Jessie  held  in  her  hand. 
'*  Ah !  thin  sure,  'twas  the  contints  of  that  same 
basket  that  worked  mericles  for  that  poor  dark 
craythur.  She'd  be  in  her  grave  now,  only  for 
it." 

''  Hush  I   Bridget/'    whispered  Jessie,   ''  the 
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sisters  may  oyerhear  you.    God  has  been  good  to 
ber  in  restoring  her  to  health  again/' 

Kate  now  appeared,  for  she  had  heard  Jessie's 
voice. 

'*  Oh !  weleome,  Miss  Jessie/'  she  said,  '^Mary 
is  just  ready  to  speak  to  you ;  she  is  sitting  np  in 
her  room/' 

'^I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it/'  returned  Jessie. 

She  was  passing  on,  when  she  tamed  back^ 
saying— 

''  Beally,  I  was  forgetting  to  tell  you,  Bridget, 
Mamma  wishes  to  see  yon  to-day ;  she  wants  you 
to  do  something  for  her/' 

" Forgettin'/'  repeated  Bridget.  "Oh!  thin 
it  was  one  good  thought  makin'  room  for  another 
in  yonr  purty  head,  that  was  makin'  you  forget 
it;  an'  she  wants  me  to  do  somethin'  for  her^ 
Well,  my  poor  mother  used  to  say  to  me, 
'Bridget,  thim  raal  born  ladies  haye  a  way  o'  their 
own  for  sayin'  things/  (The  heavens  be  her  bed 
this  day !)  She  knew  them  well,  Miss  Jessie. 
She  lived  tin  years  with  a  raal  lady.  She  died, 
and  thin  she  left  the  place,  and — "  Jessie  smiled. 
"  'Twasn't  my  mother  that  died  before  she  left  the 
place,"  continued  Bridget,  *'  I  mane  the  lady,  and 
she  often  said,  but  for  her  mistress  dyin'  she'd  be 
there  till  her  death.  Och !"  and  she  sighed, 
''may  their  sowls  rest  in  glo^y  this  day.    Sure 
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now  I  think  of  it,  if  the  good  lady  lived,  my  mother 
would  have  stopped,  and  if  that  happened^  I  would 
not  be  here  to-day/' 

Jessie  gave  a  ringing  merry  laugh. 

**  'Tis  true  for  me,  Miss  Jessie,"  continued  the 
laundress,  ''she'd  have  been  an  ould  maid  like 
Miss  Franks  there.  I  mane  in  her  age,  not  in  her 
ways ;  poor  people  have  good  ways  too,  (God  be 

praised.)*' 

Jessie  had  quite  enjoyed  the  little  scene  in 
Bridget's  parlour,  and,  bidding  her  good  morning 
for  a  while,  she  passed  on  to  see  the  blind  girl.  She 
found  her  sitting  in  a  comfortable  easy  chair, 
covered  with  chintz ;  Jessie  had  given  her  this, 
for  she  thought  that  being  always  in  bed  would 
keep  her  weak.  On  hearing  the  footstep,  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  towards  her  little  visitor. 

"Oh!  my  dear  Miss  Jessie,"  she  said,  "how 
my  heart  bounds  with  pleasure  when  you  are  near 
me. 

"  Well,  Mary,"  asked  Jessie,  "  are  you  stronger 
to-day  ?"  and  she  took  both  the  girl's  hands  in 
hers,  and  pressed  them  kindly. 

"Yes,  thanks  be  to  God,  much  stronger,"  re- 
turned the  blind  girl. 

Jessie  sat  by  her  side,  and  then  she  con- 
tinued : 

"  I  shall  soon  be  strong  enough  to  tell  you  our 
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little  history ;  I  promised,  soon  after  I  knew  yoa, 
that  I  would  do  so.*' 

''  I  should  like  to  hear  it  very  much/'  answered 
Jessie,  "  but  I  fear  yet  to  allow  you  to  begin  it." 

The  blind  girl  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
then  she  said— 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,  Miss  Jessie,  what  a  desire  I 
have  that  you  should  know  all  about  us ;  it  is  a 
sad,  sad  tale.  Whenever  I  dare  to  allow  my 
thoughts  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
those  days,  called  by  some  happy  and  bright,  a 
grief,  deep  and  terrible,  rends  my  heart." 

"  Ah !"  said  Jessie,  "  if  the  thought  of  it  dis- 
tresses you  so  much,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  you  to  go  through  such  a  trial,  as  telling  it 
would  be." 

^'  But  I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  do  so,"  re- 
turned the  blind  girl,  and  Eate  gently  said,  that 
they  both  wished  it. 

"  If  you  will  come  to-morrow,"  continued  Mary, 
^^I  will  ask  God  for  strength  to  tell  you  all  I 
wish." 

Jessie  said  that  she  would  do  so,  and  yielded  to 
her  request,  that  she  would  listen  to  her  history, 
as  she  saw  that  the  poor  girl  really  desired  that 
she  should  hear  it. 

*^  Kate^  will  you  take  those  things  out  of  my 
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basket/*  she  said,  ^*  and  bring  Mary  a  glass  of 
wine?" 

Eate  obeyed,  bat  when  she  had  finished,  she 
said — 

'*  Indeed,  Miss  Jessie,  we  have  a  bottle  of  wine 
yet  unopened.    There  was  no  need  of  this  to-day." 

*'  Ah !  she  does  not  take  it  often  enough,"  said 
Jessie,  looking  towards  the  blind  girl ;  *'  Mary,  I 
shall  have  to  scold  you  if  you  act  in  this  way 
again." 

The  girl  smiled.    '^  Well,  I  promise  to  do  as 
you  wish,  in  future.    How  is  Miss  Fielding? 
she  inquired;  ^'she  has  not  been  here  for  a  week. 

^'  She  is  coming  soon,"  said  Jessie;  '^and,"  she 
continued,  ^^  I  was  so  pleased  the  last  day  we  were 
here,  to  hear  you  speak  so  much  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  it  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression 
on  her." 

^'Thanks  be  to  God!"  exclaimed  the  blind  girl; 
*'  a  thought  just  occurs  to  me,  that  I  should  wish 
her  to  be  with  you  to-morrow.  Poor,  and  wretched' 
as  we  are,  she  may  see,  from  our  sad  history,  that 
there  is,  in  reality,  nothing  in  this  world  to  set 
one's  heart  upon.  Dear  child,  how  often  do  I  pray 
that  you  may  be  oyer,  through  life,  as  you  are  now, 
as  it  were,  apart  from  the  false,  glittering  plea- 
sures  of  the  world.  '  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  the 
brighter  they  are,  all  the  more  danger  is  in  them." 
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After  an  hoar  spent  with  the  Arleys,  Jessie 
retamed  home.  She  went  in  the  afternoon  to  see 
Alice  Fieldingi  and  to  ask  her  to  accompany  her 
next  day  to  the  cottage. 

'^The  last  time  that  I  was  here,  Alice/'  she 
said,  *^yoa  did  not  look  so  merry  as  yon  do 
to-day." 

'*  Ah  I  yes/'  exclaimed  Miss  Franks,  *'  that  was 
the  day  she  looked  so  interesting!  with  one  eye 
shnt  np ;  and  the  sly  lady  would  not  tell  how  it 
happened  to  her.  No  wonder,  it  was  rather  silly 
to  run  on  amongst  trees,  without  looking  before 
one,  and  so  to  get  a  stray  branch  stuck  into  one's 
eye." 

Alice  did  not  reply ;  she  looked  at  Jessie  with 
an  emban-assed  expression  on  her  face,  and  the 
latter  passed  over  the  subject  with  a  slight  remark, 
for  she  saw  that  it  was  painful  to  Alice. 

The  next  morning,  Alice,  on  the  plea  of  taking 
a  walk  with  Jessie,  went  with  her  to  see  the  blind 
girl,  and  to  hear  her  history. 

Tbey  found  her  sitting  up,  waiting  for  them. 
The  little  room  was  quite  changed  since  first  we 
saw  it.  The  floor  was  covered  in  the  centre  with 
a  piece  of  nice  carpet ;  a  little  table  stood  near 
the  easy  chair  where  Mary  Arley  sat,  and  alto- 
gether the  room  possessed  an  air  of  comfort. 

As  Jessie    and  Alice    approached^    she    said, 
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with  her  bands  again  stretched  out  to  welcome 
them ; — 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  both.  How  good, 
bow  very  good  you  are  to  give  your  time  to  one 
BO  poor  and  wretched  as  I  am.  My  thanks  are 
nothing;  may  God  bless  you  for  such  acts  of 
kindness." 

They  sat  for  a  little  time,  and  laughed  and 
talked  with  the  two  sisters.  At  length  the  blind 
girl  said, 

^'  I  would  indeed,  tbat  I  had  a  pleasure  to  offer 
you ;  alas !  I  can  only  afflict  you  with  a  tale  of 
sorrow,  but  I  feel,  though  I  know  not  why,  that  I 
cannot  rest  until  I  have  related  it  to  you.*' 

Both  Alice  and  Jessie  again  requested  her  to 
delay  its  recital. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "I  may  not  have  strength 
another  day,  although  I  feel  that  my  time  here 
will  be  prolonged  yet  awhile." 

She  ceased  speaking,  but  her  lips  yet  moved;  she 
was  praying  that  she  might  be  able  to  go  through 
what  she  had  imposed  upon  herself. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said  at  length,  ''  that  some- 
times when  you  looked  at  me,  you  have  wondered 
whether  I  was  always  blind  or  not." 

**  Indeed  we  have  both  thought  of  that,"  re- 
turned Alice,  "  and  with  others  who  have  spoken 
to  you,  we  have  felt  assured,  that  whether  you 
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have  always  been  deprived  of  sight  or  not,  one 
thing  is  evident,  that  you  and  your  sister  have 
been  in  a  very  different  position  to  yonr  present 
one." 

An  expression  of  sadness  came  over  the  blind 
girl's  face,  and  she  seemed  to  want  conrage ;  bat 
soon  she  became  calm  again,  and  in  a  firm  voice 
began  her  history. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  BUND  GIBL's  HISTORT. 


« 


I  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  God  closed 
my  eyes  to  all  around  me ;  He  first  let  me  see  the 
loveliness,  and  grandeur  of  His  works.  How 
often  when  a  child  have  I  watched  the  opening 
flowers.  Ob !  the  beauty  of  the  roses,  as  leaf  after 
leaf  unfolded  in  every  shade,  and  tint.  I  remem- 
ber them  all,  as  if  I  had  looked  on  them  but 
yesterday.  How  often  have  my  feet  pressed  the 
rich  green  carpet  studded  with  wild  flowers,  that 
Nature  spreads  over  the  meadows ;  and  many  a 
time  I  watched  the  sparkling  streams,  laughing, 
and  dancing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  over  the  pebbles 
that  shone  in  the  sunlight;  and  oh!  that  sun! 
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bow  often  I  have  sat  and  watched  it  as  it  Seemed 
to  sink  beneath  the  waves  to  its  bed  of  light, 
curtained  with  floating  silvery  clouds,  with  their 
fringes  of  gold.  Then  I  have  tnrned  to  the  quiet 
stars,  what  exquisite  beauty  I  saw  in  those 
twinkling  lights !  what  grandeur  in  that  mooUi 
as  she  shed  her  silvery  light  around  her ! 

**  God  was  indeed  good  to  me  in  letting  me 
look  on  all  these  things,  before  He  deprived  me 
of  my  sight ;  they  are  always  spread  out  before 
my  mind  like  a  great  diorama,  one  passing  after 
another. 

''  But  I  have  wandered  away  from  that  which  I 
wished  most  to  tell  you.  Miss  Jessie, — the  longest 
thing  I  remember. 

**I  was  in  a  beautiful  garden.  Wherever  I 
looked  were  flowers ;  I  plucked  them  as  I  wished, 
and  scattered  the  rich  blossoms  around  me.  My 
father  and  mother  sat  on  one  of  the  seats,  and 
watched  me  as  I  ran  wildly  about,  dancing  on 
the  flowers  I  had  thrown  on  the  ground.  I 
plucked  a  lovely  rose,  and  began  to  pull  it  to 
pieces,  when  suddenly  I  screamed,  and  threw  it 
away;  a  wasp  had  been  hidden  deep  it  in,  and 
my  hand  was  swelling  from  the  sting.  I  was 
then  only  five  years  old,  but  I  remember  it  dis- 
tinctly. 

*'  A  few  minutes  after,  I  found  myself  in  the 
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Bonse^  with  an  old  white-haired  lady  trying  to 
sooth  me.     She  was  my  grandmother. 

'<  My  mother  was  her  youngest  child,  she  with 
her  sister  Alice,  heing  the  two  survivors  out  of  a 
family  of  ten.  My  father  was  the  son  of  a  country 
gentleman,  who  had  devoted  his  time  to  fox- 
hunting, and  having  squandered  all  his  money,  left 
but  scanty  means  to  his  family. 

''My  grandmother  opposed  my  mother's  mar- 
riage, but  she  declared  that  she  would  not  marry 
any  one  else.  A  reluctant  consent  was  given,  and 
as  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  not  leave  her 
home,  my  father  and  she  lived  there  during  my 
grandmother's  life.  My  grandmother  died  when 
I  was  seven  years  old,  and  as  my  mother  was  her 
favourite  child,  she  left  her  the  demesne,  worth 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  gave  my  aunt 
Alice  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  latter  never 
liked  my  father,  but  she  tried  to  conceal  her  dis- 
like for  my  mother's  sake.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  him;  he  had  caused  her  many  hours  and 
days  of  sorrow  during  my  grandmother's  life,  and 
when  he  became  owner  of  the  house,  he  soon  made 
her  feel  that  her  presence  there  was  an  intrusion. 
She  resolved  on  leaving  it,  though  it  was  a  great 
grief  to  her  and  my  mother  to  part. 

"  She  went  to  apartments  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  and  remained  there  until  I  was  eleven 
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years  old;  bnt  she  often  came  to  Bee  me  when  my 
father  was  away  from  home.  She  idolized  me, 
and  each  visit  she  paid  seemed,  to  make  her  still 
fonder  of  me. 

*'  With  all  the  warmth  of  my  young  heart,  did 
I  return  her  love.  Many  a  time  I  sat  at  the  win- 
dow waiting  for  her,  and  when  she  did  not  come 
as  soon  as  I  expected,  I  would  turn  away  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  my  face, 

^'  I  was  old  enough  at  that  ^ne  to  ksow  thftt 
my  mother  never  passed  a  day  without  being  in 
deep  trouble,  I  often  saw  her  crying  as  if  her 
heart  w^re  breaking,  And  heard  my  father  speaking 
rudely  -to  her,  while  she  implored  him  to  lead  a., 
more  steady  life,  and  to  think  of  his  children. 
Since  the  death  of  my  grandmother,  his  incoma 
seemed  mudJi  too  small  to  support  his  extravar 
gance.  He  hunted  with  the  hounds  of  the  neigh- 
bouring squires,  gave  suppers  in  the  city,  And  at 
length  became  a  confirmed  gambler. 

^'  His  next  step  was  to  sell  the  house  with  the 
lands  attached  to  it,  ;and  to  take  a  small  one  in 
London,  about  two  miles  from  my  Aunt's  cei- 
Bidence. 

*'  The  tale  is  so(m  told.  Nearly  all  our  moncp^ 
was  gone ;  night  after  night,  he  came  home  with 
his  face  flushed  with  excitement,  and  now  what- 
ever kindness  was  in  his  nature  seemed  turned  tt 
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quite  the  opposite.  He  npbraided  my  mother 
first  for  one  thing,  then  for  another,  until 
at  length  his  anger  did  not  satisfy  itself  in  words. 
'^  The  last  time  I  saw  him  is  now  clearly  before 
me,  although  it  was  years  ago.  Kate  and  I  were 
playing  together  in  a  little  parlour,  when  my 
mother  hurried  in. 

4 

**  *  Children,'  she  said,  '  sit  quietly.  Your 
fiather  has  just  come  in,  and  he  seems  out  of  his 
mind.' 

**  She  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  he 
walked  into  the  room.  His  face  and  lips  were 
white,  but  he  was  perfectly  sober;  (he  never 
drank.) 

'*  *  Ha !  Madam,*  he  exclaimed,  *  I  suppose  you 
are  just  telling  my  children  that  I  am  ruining 
them,'  and  he  caught  her  rudely  by  the  arm. 

"  *  Oh !  papa,'  I  cried,  *  don't  do  anything  to 
mamma.' 

"  He  flung  me  from  him  with  such  force  that 
I  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor.  Eate  was  by  this 
time  crying,  and  running  wildly  about. 

*** George,'  said  my  mother,  'for  God's  sake 
be  calm.  Don't  do  what  you  will  afterwards 
repent  of.  Are  you  hurt,  Mary  ?'  she  continued, 
as  she  lifted  me  up,  and  tried  to  soothe  me. 

'Hurt!'  he  exclaimed,  furiously,  'she  is  all 
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right.    Go  bring  me  something  to  eat.     This  is 
the  second  day  that  I  have  not  tasted  anything.' 

*'  *  Well/  answered  my  mother,  '  I  had  some- 
thing prepared  for  yon  yesterday,  and  you  woold 
not  take  it.     To-day  there  is  bat  little  left.' 

'* '  The  same  strain  again/  he  cried,  '  always  a 
reproachful  word.* 

''  I  don't  well  know  what  took  place  after,  bnt 
in  a  few  minates  I  saw  him  rush  towards  my 
mother — I  saw  his  clenched  hand  uplifted — I 
heard  the  blow  as  it  fell  heavily  npon  her.  When 
he  reached  the  door,  he  stopped  a  moment  and 
looked  back.  Kate  and  I  were  clinging  to  our 
mother,  who  was  stretched  insensible  on  the  floor. 

*'  This  was  the  last  we  saw  of  onr  father.  He 
fled,  we  know  not  whither,  and  never  from  that 
moment  has  any  trace  of  him  been  discovered. 

''  My  mother  soon  opened  her  eyes,  and  we 
raised  her  to  a  chair. 

"  '  Where  is  he  ?*  she  said,  looking  round. 

'^  We  told  her  that  he  had  gone  out. 

*' '  Children,'  she  said,  '  pray  for  him,  he  needs 
it.' 

^'I  began  to  do  so  then,  and  day  after  day 
until  the  present  one,  I  have  not  ceased.  Yes  !  I 
ask  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  to  obtain  his  conversion 
to  God.    No  one  ever  asked  her  in  vain. 

*'  My  poor  mother  never  smiled  again  while  she 
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lived,  bnt  she  had  found  true  peace ;  her  life,  as  I 
have  heard  from  my  aunt,  was  always  pare  and 
holy,  and  now  it  was  donbly  so.  She  loved  God's 
service,  and  when  her  deep  and  terrible  trials  be- 
gan, she  used  to  steal  away  unseen  by  the  basy 
crowd,  and  spend  her  spare  time  in  the  church 
before  the  tabernacle.  There  she  loved  to  be. 
Bnt  although  she  was  patient  and  resigned,  her 
strength  was  gone,  her  heart  was  broken. 

*'  Oh  mother !  mother !  it  is  long  since  these 
words  have  passed  my  lips." 

The  poor  girl  ceased  to  speak.  She  pressed  her 
hand  against  her  side,  as  if  to  calm  the  beating  of 
her  heart ;  and  as  she  hung  down  her  head,  large 
tears  dropped  upon  her  lap.  The  girls  were 
deeply  afifected,  and  could  not  speak  to  offer  her 
comfort ;  after  a  few  minutes,  she  wiped  off  her 
tears,  and  continued : 

*'  My  aunt  came  to  live  with  us  when  my  father 
disappeared.  She  was  liberal  in  getting  Kate  and 
me  educated,  but  I  profited  more  by  tbis  than  my 
poor  Eate,  for  she  was  delicate,  and  she  could  not 
be  as  regular  in  her  attendance  at  school  as  I 
was.  When  I  was  sixteen,  my  aunt  took  me  on  a 
short  continental  tour,  so  that  in  this  respect  also, 
I  had  the  advantage  over  her.  She  had  no  taste 
for  music,  but  I  had,  and  I  played  and  sang  well. 

"When  my  poor  mother  was  dying,  my  aunt 
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assured  her  that  we  should  not  want,  that  all  she 
had  would  be  for  us.  Thanks  be  to  God  that 
that  comfort  was  her's  on  her  death-bed.  After 
she  died,  we  lived  happily  with  our  aunt^  but  the 
sorrow  of  our  father's  fate,  and  the  remembrance 
of  our  mother^s  deep  sufferings,  often  checked  our 
mirth. 

''  I  was  then  seventeen  years  old.  My  aunt 
died  a  year  after,  and  left  us  all  she  was  possessed, 
of.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  was  lent  to  a 
gentleman  with  a  large  estate ;  he  allowed  us  very 
liberal  interest  for  it,  too  liberal  to  be  secure.  As 
you  may  suppose,  our  grief  at  this  last  blow,  the 
death  of-  our  aunt,  made  us  feel  as  if  we  were 
alone  in  the  world ;  and  truly  we  were  alone  as' 
far  as  worldly  friends  were  concerned. 

'^I  may  as  well/*  continued  the  blind  girl, 
*'  tell  you  the  rest  in  a  few  words.  In  six  months 
after  my  aunt's  death,  the  gentleman  who  had  our 
money  became  bankrupt,  and  all  was  gone  except 
a  small  sum  which  we  had  in  our  possession.  We 
were  so  bewildered  by  the  position  in  which  we 
found  ourselves,  that  at  first  we  could  hardly 
realize  it.  Eate  wept  freely  from  the  first,  but 
not  a  tear  came  from  my  eyes  for  eight  days  after 
I  heard  the  news.  I  could  not  sleep  for  hours  at 
night ;  alone  and  poor  were  the  words  ever  before 
mjr  mind.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  my  head 
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seemed  on  fire.    Oh !  for  the  laxary  of  some  tears. 
to  cool  my  baming  brain. 

^*  They  came*  at  last.  Hoar  after  hoar,  day 
after  day,  they  streamed  down  my  cheeks,  as  if 
Ihey  would  not  be  checked  after  being  pent  up  so 
long.  Poor  Eate  did  all  she  could  think  of  for 
me,  but  I  seemed  to  have  no  power  over  myself. 
The  doctor  who  was  called  in  to  see  me,  said,  that 
in  all  his  practice  he  had  only  met  with  one  simi- 
lar case,  and  that  there  was  much  cause  for  thank- 
fdlness  to  God,  for  if  I  had  not  cried  I  might  have 
lost  my  reason.  As  it  was  there  was  great  fear 
that  I  would  lose  my  sight. 

**  After  a  few  days  I  did  not  cry  so  much,  and  I 
slept  better  and  longer.  One  morning  Eate  called 
me  to  give  me  a  cap  of  tea.  I  answered  her  at 
once,  and  opened  my  eyep,  but  I  thought  it  strange 
that  though  I  heard  her  speaking  close  beside  me, 
I  could  not  s^  her. 

^'  *  Ejtte,  dear/  I  said^^  '  do  I  dream,  or  is  this 
reality  ?' 

**  She  was  startled,  for  she  feared  that  I  was 
raving,  and  that  my  reason  was  leaving  me. 

"  *  Oh !  Mary,*  she  said,  '  in  pity  don't  speak 
so.  What  ails  you  ?  Take  this  drink,  it  will 
refresh  you.' 

**  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  cup  on  the  saucer  as 
she  held  it  near  me,  bat  I  could  not  see  it.    M.^ 
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eyes  were  indeed  open,  bnt  the  sight  was  gone, 
A  cry,  long  and  piercing  bnrst  from  my  poor 
sister.  The  trath  had  flashed  npon  her, — ^I  was 
blind.  Long  after  I  remembered  that  cry,  for  it 
was  snch  as  can  only  come  from  a  heart  whose 
agony  there  are  not  words  to  tell.  Bat  God  was 
mercifal  in  all  this ;  how  different  has  everything 
seemed  to  me  since,  for  my  thoughts  have  all 
tarned  on  interior  things!  Oar  money  lasted 
with  care  for  two  years.  Then  Kate  toiled  all 
day  and  far  into  the  night,  for  her  poor  blind 
sister." 

"  Oh  !  Mary,  hash  !"  sobbed  Kate. 

**  Yes,  child,  it  was  so.  At  length  we  thoaght 
of  coming  to  the  coantry.  The  air  there  woald 
revive  as,  and  Kate  coald  sell  her  beaatifal  work 
to  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  were  a 
month  here  when  yoa  found  us  out.  She  could 
not  get  admittance  to  the  houses  o^  the  rich,  so 
the  poor  blind  girl  was  dying  for  want  of  food.  It 
seemed  as  if  God  gave  Kate  special  strength  to  go 
out  to  beg  for  me  that  day  when  you  first  saw  her. 
Miss  Jessie.  Ah  !  you  are  weeping/'  she  added, 
as  she  heard  Jessie  and  Alice  sobbing,  for  their 
tears  were  falling  fast.  "Well  in  one  way  it 
pains  me  that  you  do  so,  but  in  another  it  is  a 
joy  to  my  heart,  for  well  I  know  that  every  tear 
you  are  shedding  will  be  a  gem  in  the   bright 
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crowns  prepared  for  you ;  what  a  wreath  of  gems 
they  will  form  !  what  an  offering  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  place  before  her  Divine  Son  !  the  tears 
shed  for  His  sake  over  a  poor  blind  girl's  suffer- 
ings.   Miss  Alice,  give  me  your  hand.*' 

Alice  did  so/  and  her  tears  fell  on  that  of  the 
blind  girl. 

**  You  are  weeping  too,"  she  said  ;  "  how  good, 
how  kind  you  have  been  to  us.  I  have  only  one 
way  of  showing  you  my  gratitude,"  she  continued, 
"but  that  is  above  all  others, — praying  for  you 
both.  I  will  pray  for  you,  Miss  Alice,  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  may  take  you  under  her  special 
protection.  Then  may  I  hope  to  obtain  an  answer 
to  my  daily  prayers  for  you,  and  may  you  both," 
and  she  took  Jessie's  hand  also  in  her's,  "  meet 
together  in  heaven,  to  receive  your  reward." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  a  smile  of  great  sweet- 
ness passed  over  her  face,  leaving  there  an  expres- 
sion of  calm  resignation.  Jessie  and  Alice  were 
too  deeply  affected  to  break  the  silence,  and  after 
a  few  minutes,  Mary  spoke  again. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "you  have  the  blind  girl's 
story.  Often  have  I  thought  of  my  first  remem- 
brance, the  rose  and  the  wasp.  Yes,  my  child- 
hood was  spent  among  flowers;  in  the  midst  of 
tbem  I  found  poverty.  Like  that  of  the  wasp, 
the  sting  pained  me  for  a  while,  but,  thanks  be 
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to  God,  the  pain  of  it  has  long  since   parsed 
away." 

It  was  late  when  the  yonng  ladies  rose  to  leave 
the  cottage;  they  both  experienced  a  feeling  of 
sadness  at  the  melancholy  tale  they  had  jnst  heard. 
They  were,  as  nsual,  met  by  the  laundress,  who 
never  failed  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  Jessie  as  sBa 
piassed. 

*'  The  blessing  of  God  on  yon,  my  sweet  yoting 
lady/'  she  said ;  ^'  ah  !  Miss  Jessie,  yoa  brooght 
luck  to  my  house  the  day  you  entered,  it;.  Sure  I 
can  hardly  ever  come  at  all  you  got  me  to  do." 

"  You  work  very  cheerfully,  Bridget,"  she  an- 
swered, *'  and  I  am  glad  that  you  please  everyone 
you  do  it  for." 

'^  I  lamed  from  one  that  always  did  thesame^; 
(the  heavens  be  her  bed  to-day,)  but  I  find  it  very 
hard  intirely  to  plaise  your  aunt,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  Alice,  '*  and  a  week  to-day  I  axed  her  foe 
some  charity  for  a  poor  blind  girl  and  her  sister,, 
that  was  lodging  with. me,  so  by  that  I  lost  her 
custom."  Here  the  woman  made  the  sign  of  tfaa 
cross  hurriedly,  and  then  continued,  '^  (the  Lord 
between  us  and  all  harm,)  she  told  me  she  could 
not  allow  her  clothes  into  a  house  with  beggars." 

Alice  looked  shocked.  ''I  did  not  hear  any- 
thing of  it,"  she  replied,  **  but  I  shall  speak  to 
her  of  your  cottage^  and  its  perfect  cleanliness." 
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Bridget  fbtnked  her^  and  they  Tndied  her  good- 
afternoon  and  went  out.  They  found  that  it  was. 
later  than  they  thought,  so  they  walked  very 
qnickly  to  Bosemonnt,  where  Alice  spent  the 
e?ening.  Jessie  related  the  little  history  they 
had  heard,  and  each  present  felt  much  interested 
in  the  two  sisters* 


CHAPTER  Xm, 

SUNSHINE. 

On  the  afternoon  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
onr  last  chapter,  Miss  Franks,  who  was  now  a 
frequent  visitor  there,  went  to  Trenton  HalL  She 
was  neither  liked  nor  disliked  by  Mrs.  Morley  and 
Oertrude,  for  with  consummate  tact  she  acted  the 
amiable  on  all  occasions.  Indeed  the  bad  im- 
pressions made  by  her  first  visit  had  worn  ofiT,  and 
Gertrude  felt  quite  amused  by  her  eccentricities^ 
so  completely  had  she  thrown  them  off  their 
guard. 

In  words,  she  carefully  avoided  the  bitter  in- 
vectives that  she  delighted  to  indulge  in  when  in 
the  company  of  others,  so  that  for  each  visit  to 
the  Hall,  she  as  regularly  put  on  her  new'charac- 
ter  as  aha*  did  her  bonnet  and  ostrich  feathers. 
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Before  Captain  Yerner  she  particularly  tried  to 
appear  amiable,  so  well  did  she  perform  the  part 
she  had  to  play,  the  part  which  cost  her  honrs  of 
deep  plotting  by  day  and  night.  Sometimes  she 
would  sit  perfectly  still,  lost  to  everything  around 
her,  as  thought  after  thought  came  in  quick  suc- 
cession. She  was  planning  a  great  drama;  many 
of  the  scenes  were  ready,  but  she  wanted  the 
actors — actors  well  up  in  their  parts.  "  Gold," 
she  thought,  *'  will  obtain  me  such.  Yes,  before 
long  the  curtain  will  rise,  and  when  it  falls  again 
the  aim  of  my  life  will  be  accomplished ;"  and  the 
colour  came  and  went  alternately  in  her  face,  as 
she  dwelt  with  wild  excitement  on  the  idea  of 
being  able  to  carry  out  that  terrible  desire  which 
had  taken  possession  of  her,  when  she  felt  rejected 
by  one  upon  whom  she  had  no  such  claim,  as  her 
unwomanly  attentions  led  her  to  believe. 

Every  other  thought,  every  other  hope  in  this 
world  or  the  next  was  lost,  absorbed  in  the  one. 
It  mingled  in  her  dreams  when  she  slept ;  as  she 
awoke,  it  spread  itself  out  like  a  drapery  floating 
round  her ;  she  saw  it  written  in  everything.  She 
looked  everywhere  for  help  to  carry  it  out;  she 
watched  each  word  from  everyone  she  spoke  to, 
nntil  nothing  else  had  any  interest  for  her.  How 
she  longed  that  some  unseen  spirit  would  stand 
by  her  side  to  aid  her  in  her  design,  for  to  her  he 
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would  bave  seemed  an  angel  of  light.  Surely 
such  was  there ;  he  guided  her  in  carrying  out  her 
dark  purpose,  and  showed  it  to  her  in  a  ligtit  so 
brilliant,  so.  dazzling,  that  every  object  was  lost  to 
her  sight  in  that  glare,  save  that  one  which  was 
now  the  great  aim  of  her  life — ^bevenge. 
.  On  this  afternoon  a  great  many  visitors  had 
been  at  the  Hall.  Miss  Franks  had  seen  them  all 
come  and  go,  but  she  sat  there  still.  She  was 
next  to  Mrs,  Morley  on  the  couch,  while  Gertrude 
sat  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  near  a  small 
table,  on.  which  lay  open  an  elegant  portfolio  con- 
taining her  exquisite  drawings  and  paintings. 
Captain  Yerner  was  turning  them  over,  seeming 
to  be  examining  them  carefully ;  but  he  scarcely 
saw  them,  and  he  often  raised  his  eyes  to  Ger- 
trude's face  as  he  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice. 
Meanwhile  Miss  Franks  appeared  to  be  quite  in- 
terested in  her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Morley, 
and  to  a  great  degree  she  was,  for  she  had  heard 
during  it,  that  the  second  son  of  the  latter  was  in 
India,  and  that  she  was  sometimes  uneasy  at  his 
not  writing  more  regularly  to  her;  still,  not  a 
move  of  Captain  Yerner's  was  lost  to  her,  for  it 
was  now  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he 
was  the  accepted  suitor.  At  length  she  rose  to 
take  her  leave,  and  said  to  Gertrude  with  one  of 
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ber  most  TascioatiDg  smiles,  as  she  advanced 
across  the  room  towards  her, 

"Miss  Gertrnde,"  (when  in  a  playfal  mood, 
she  always  addressed  her  so  now,)  "yon look  a 
pictare  of  heanty  and  contentment,  and  yon,  gal- 
lant Captain,  are  like  a  hero  carrying  off  ihe 
wreath  of  victory.  Much  as  I  love  to  look  npon 
snch  happiness,  I  mast  tear  myself  awayi"  So 
saying,  she  bade  them  good  afternoon,  and  waB 
soon  on  her  way  home. 

Mrs.  Morley  had  left  the  room  with  Miss 
Franks,  and  Gertrnde  was  laughing  merrily. 

"  What  a  character !"  she  exclaimed,  as  the 

door  closed  on  their  visitor.  *'  Do  yon  know,  I 
really  nsed  to  dread  her  when  first  she  came  here, 
but  she  means  no  harm.  Something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes  almost  makes  me  start."* 

**  Well,"  replied  Captain  Vomer,  *'  I  think  she 
is  one  of  those  busy  old  maids  who  speak  withont 
intending  to  do  harm,  bat  often  caase  it/' 

"  She  can  do  no  harm  here,"  retarned  Ger- 
trude, *'  bat  she  often  affords  ns  a  good  langh.'* 

Captain  Yerner  looked  serious  as  he  said,  "Don't 
trast  too  much  to  her  good  nature,  I  own  I  am 
not  prepossessed  in  her  favour." 

Gertrude  gave  one  of  her  ringing,  merry  laughs, 
and  said, 
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^'  All !  yon  gentlemen  are  always  hard  when  an 
old  maid  is  the  subject  of  yonr  criticism." 

*'  Well/'  be  saiid,  as  he  took  her  hand,  **  I  shall 
promise  yon  one  thing,  when  yon  are  one,  I  shall 
make  an  exception  in  yonr  favour.  But,  come, 
eome,  dear  one,  I  am  only  jesting."  Gertmde 
feigned  an  offended  air,  and  he  pretended  to  believe 
in  it.  ^'  When  you  are  an  old  maid,  I  shall  be  an 
old  monk;  bnt,"  he  continned,  as  his  voice  as- 
sumed a  lower,  and  mor«  geivtle  tone,  '*  it  is  time 
for  ns  to  be  serious.  You  know  why  I  am  so 
thoughtful  to-day;  you  asked  me  why.  You  know, 
my  dear  Gertmde,  that  my  three  months'  leave  of 
absence  expires  ^n  this  day  week.  How  short 
those  monfths  appear !  and  a  few  more  hence,  and 
I  shall  return,  and  we  shall  not  part  again, 
dearest.^' 

The  colour  went  and  came  rapidly  on  her  face  ; 
after  a  few  minutes  silence,  she  said,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  above  a  whisper — 

*'  We  have  been  so  happy,  yes,  too  much  happi- 
ness to  last,  and  it  must  end  for  awhile." 

*'  Yes,  for  awhile,"  he  repeated,  "  but  only  a 
short  while.  Our  happiness  will  not  be  too  great 
to  last,  Gertrude,  for  I  trust  it  will,  until  death 
separates  us." 

^'Frederick/'  she  said,  as  she  looked  at  him 
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with  a  sad  earnest  expression,  *'  will  you  make  me 
a  promise?" 

"  Name  it,"  he  hurriedly  replied*  '*  I  shall 
keep  it  at  any  risk  short  of  my  life,  for  that  I 
would  preserve  for  your  sake." 

**Well,"  she  said,  "I  wish  no  sacrifice,  but 
will  you  do  all  you  can  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a 
life  my  poor  brother  is  leading.  Oh  !"  she  con- 
tinued, while  the  tears  trickled  down  her  face,  "  I 
dread  to  think  what  may  be  the  end  of  it  if  my 
fears  are  true." 

"Don't  run  forward  .to  meet  sorrow,  Gertrude, 
all  may  be  right,  but  depend  upon  it,  you  shall 
hear  exactly  how  matters  stand,  soon  after  my 
arrival  at  Bombay,  for  I  shall  stay  a  short  time 
there,  before  I  go  on  to  Calcutta."  He  took  her 
handkerchief  and  gently  wiped  off  her  tears,  say- 
ing, "  do  let  me  bear  a  merry  laugh  again.    He 

is  all  right.    Your  fears  are  quite  unfounded." 

"  God  grant  it,"  she  replied. 

Mrs.  Morley  now  returned,  and  Gertrude's  face 
assumed  its  usual  brightness.  She  soon  after 
left  the  room  to  dress  for  a  large  evening  party  at 
Mrs.  Freeman's.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was 
thoroughly  understood  that  her  marriage  with 
Captain  Yerner  was  to  take  place  on  his  return 
from  India,  admirers  gathered  round  her.  With 
imaffected  simplicity  she  was  affable  and  agreeable 
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to  til ;  bIxo  langbed  and  chatted  with  them,  yet 

with   no  lightness   of  manner^   which   the  most 

fastidious  could  question.     She  knew  that  he  was 

present,  to  whom   she   had  promised  her  hand^ 

and  in  her  conscious  innocence  she  felt  secure, 

3he  never  dreamed  that  he  would  doubt  her  in  any 

^ay ;  she  trusted  in  his  sincerity  with  a  simple 

child-like  confidence,  and  she  felt  that  he  would 

do  the  same  to  her.     But  as  Captain  Yerner  saw 

ber  the  admired  of  all,  and  heard  the  words  of 

admiration  of  her,  as  he  passed  along,  he  felt 

uneasy^  (it  was  a  slight  feeling,  but  it  was  there,) 

while  he  thought  of  Miss  Franks'  words, — that 

Gertrude  was  lavish  of  smiles  on  those  around'  her* 

He  tried  to  battle  with  the  thought.     *'  There  can 

be  nothing  wrong,"  he  said  to  himself;  ''she  is 

60  innocent,  yet  after  all,  this  will  go  on  when  I 

am  hundreds  of  miles  away.     People  will  remark 

it;   there  is  more  in  appearance  than   anything 

else, — it  is  all  in  appearance."     He  still  argued 

with  himself.     "  She  is  so  young,  so  beautiful. 

Might  I  not,  after  all,  lose  her  ?     Could  she  not 

be  led  away  ?"     All  that  evening  he  could  not 

think  of  anything  else,  and  he  felt  a  sadness  which 

be  could  not  overcome. 

^he  few  remaining  days  of  Captain   Verner'fl 

stay  in  England  soon  passed  over,  but  all  about 

t|Ue  mai-riage    was    arranged.      The    consent  of 
8 
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Oertrude's  nncle,  Mrs.  Morley's  brother^  had  been 
formally  asked,  and  the  regiment  to  which  Cap- 
tain Verner  belonged,  was  expected  to  return  to 
England  in  a  year  from  that  time,  so  the  marriage^ 
was  to  take  place  immediately  after  his  arrival. 
Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  hoped  that  Edward 
would  be  ordained  by  that  time,  and  then  (what  a 
joyous  thought  it  was !)  he  might  be  the  officiating' 
priest.  And  again,  by  that  time  all  their  fears^ 
about  poor  Henry  would  be  quieted ;  perhaps  be' 
would  be  with  them,  and  all  the  terrible  anxiety,' 
which  they  now  felt  for  him,  would  be  passed' 
away.  These  and  many  other  matters  were  talked 
over,  and  dismissed  in  turn,  and  Captain  Verner 
took  leave  of  liis  affianced  bride  with  promises  of 
Bnalterable  affection,  and  all  the  assurances  usual 
on  such  occasions. 

He  was  gone,  and  Gertrude  felt  for  the  first' 
time  in  her  life  as  if  she  were  quite  alone ;  but  in' 
her  unselfish  nature  sbe  resolved  not  to  let  her 

4 

mother  see  what  she  felt,  for  she  knew  that  Mrs. 

Morley  had  much  to  make  her  sad. 

**  A  few  tears,  mamma,"  she  said,  "and  see,  I 

ain  myself  again,**  and  she  tried  to  look  cheerful.  ' 

Mrs.  Morley  saw  the  effort.     "  Ah  !**  she  said' 

laughing,  "  you  deceitful  girl,  if  Frederick  could 

see  you  now,  looking  so  merry  so  soon  after  he^ 

said  good-bye ;  but,  iny  dear  child,  you  are  quite' 
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tigbt  to  feel  contented  and  happy,  for  see  what  i 
bright  fature  is  before  you,  but  I  fear  your  proud 
uncle  will  neither  give  nor  withhold  his  consent."'^ 
*'  I  expect,  mamma,*'  said  Gertrude,  "  that 
it  is  his  pride  that  will  make  him  give  it." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

'  BBIEBLY  PABE.  :^ 

The  nncle  of  whom  they  spoke,  was  Mrs', 
Morley's  pnly  surviving  brother,  and  the  ownei; 
of  an  estate  in  Berkshire  worth  about  five  thour 
fiSLud  a  year.  -  It  was  a  noble  demesne,  its  beauti- 
lol  woods  extending  for  a  long  way  along  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  The  house  was  in  the  Elizar 
bethan  style,  and  although  it  was  a  dark  heavy*- 
looking  building,  it  was  much  relieved  by  its  many 
gables  and  turrets,  while  the  grounds  immediately 
around  were  kept  with  scrupulous  care,  and  were 
covered  with  rare  and  choice  shrubs  and  flowers. 
The  interior  of  the  mansion  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  care  bestowed  upon  it.  In  the  lifetime  of 
Mrs.  Morley's  father  and  mother  it  had  been  mag- 
nificently furnished,  but  since  their  death,  (which 
^occurred  about  fifteen  years  before  the  time  wp 
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$peak  of,  Mr.  Weston  only  surviving  his  wife  a 
few  months,)  the  greater  xmmber  of  the  rooms 
were  scarcely  ever  entered,  and  the  damp  and  das( 
inade  sad  work  on  the  once  gorgeously  upholstered 
furniture.  The  only  apartments  kept  in  order 
were  the  library,  dining  and  breakfast-rooms,  two 
or  three  bed-rooms,  and  that  part  of  the  house 
which  was  occupied  by  a  numerous  household  of 
servants*'  In  most  old  English  families  the 
servants  are  retained  for  years  ;  but  the  eccentrio 
owner  of  Brierly  Park  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
thi3.  A  year  in  his  service  was  considered  a  long 
tiipGie,  for  either  his  domestics  left  him,  or,  aa 
often  happened,  he  gave  them  notice  to  quit  long 
iefore  that  time* 

He  had  never  married,  and  now  he  was  a  con* 
firmed  old  bachelor  of  fifty-five ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  of  one  family  differing  more 
in  mind  and  temper  than  the  gentle  Mrs.  Morley^ 
and  her  brother,  George  Weston.  He  was  selfish 
to  an  almost  incredible  degree ;  if  he  once  made  a 
plan  he  would  carry  it  out,  even  if  doing  so  would 
cost  his  life;  his  temper  was  indomitable,  his 
outbursts  of  passion  seeming  to  make  him  unlike 
a  human  being.  At  such  times  his  face  appeared 
to  be  quite  changed;  it  seemed  to  become  short,  and 
his  beard  which  covered  the  lower  part  of  his  face, 
literally  stood  out  straight,  while  his  gray  deep-set 
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eyes  sparkled  with  a  fearfal  brightness.  It  wad 
his  father's  wish  to  give  him  a  profession,  but  he^ 
being  heir  to  the  estate,  refused  to  occupy  his  timd 
in  any  way  except  hunting  and  shooting.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-fiv6,  his  temper  was  so  ungovern- 
able that  his  father  resolved  to  give  him  an  annuity 
of  five  hundred  a  year,  and  told  him  that  he  should 
find  a  home  elsewhere,  for  he  was  bringing  un-^ 
happiness  on  theirs,  and  breaking  his  mother's 
heart.  For  a  long  time  he  led  a  wandenng  life, 
often  returning  to  Brierly  Park  for  two  or  three 
months  together. 

When  at  length  he  found  himself  master  o(  the 
estate,  in  his  selfishness  he  resolved  on  keeping  it 
all  to  himself. 

**  Marry,  indeed,*'  he  would  exclaim,  when 
some  of  his  friends  of  the  chase  would  joke  witll 
him  on  the  subject,  *'  aye,  marry  some  brainiest, 
giggling  bundle  of  aflfectation.  She  would  be  very 
fond  of  me,  to  be  sure,  until  I  would  be  caught 
fast ; — then  my  carriages,  my  gold  would  take  my 
place.  Ha  !  ha !  George  Weston  intends  to  enjoy 
these  things  alone, — alone,  my  good  sir,"  and  he 
kept  his  word. 

But  one  thought  so  took  possession  of  his  mindj 
that  it  would  not  let  him  enjoy  his  wealth  fully> 
and  that  was,  that  one  day  he  should  leave  thi3 
mansion  and  its  broad  lands;  and   then  otherd 
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^pnld  be  in  his  place,  there  perhaps  laughing  ^t 
]:iim,  while  enjoying  the  comfort  he  had  to  leayQ 
behind, 

,  There  had  been  for  years  an  estrangement 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Morley.  From  his  firs£ 
meeting  with  Colonel  Morley,  he  took  a  thorough 
dislike  to  him,  and  a  short  time  before  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Morley  left  England,  he  openly  quar- 
relled with  his  brother-in-law,  for  some  very  slight 
oflfeuce,  oflfered  unintentionally  by  the  latter.  Mrs. 
Morley  interfered,  and  since  that  time  he  refused 
any  communication  with  her  or  her  family.  Oi; 
\\ev  return  to  England,  when  she  went  to  live  at 
fronton  Hall,  she  wrote  to  him,  for  she  thought^ 
that  when  her  brother  would  know  that  she  was 
in  affliction,  her  sorrow  might  find  a  way  of  soften- 
ing his  heart  towards  her.  He  wrote  a  few  formal 
^ords  in  reply,  and  added  that  as  ^he  was  so 
occupied  in  her  grief  for  the  gallant  departed,  he 
jbhought  it  unwise  for  her  to  trouble  herself  agaii^ 
^y  writing  to  him,  and  to  be  candid,  he  woul4 
rather  be  excused  from  reading  ladies'  letters." 
^Irs.  Morley  felt  much  at  such  a  heartless  reply  ; 
Gertrude  wrote  in  a  short  time  after,  saying  that 
his  letter  was  a  cause  of  sadness  to  her,  and  she 
begged  of  him  to  allow  her  mamma  to  be  a  sister 
^0  him.  His  reply  to  Gertrude  was  in  quite  a 
[fferent  style  from  that  which  he  wrote  to  hei; 
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mother*  It  was  in  a  polite  and  almost  friendly 
tone,  bat  he  positively  refused  to  hear  again  fron;i 
his  sister,  saying  that  ^he  had  long  since  ceased 
ifi  jbe  sach  to  him,  except  in  name. 

A  few  months  after  receiving  Gertrude's  first 
letter,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  library,  when 
Squire  Beverly,  one  of  his  acquaintances,  called. 
He  had  many  such  visitors,  and  consequently  hQ 
rarely  sat  down  to  dinner  alone.  His  wines  were  of 
the  best  vintages,  and  every  one  who  called  on  hhn, 
might  indulge  ija  tbem  freely.  While  the  host 
seldom  exceeded  a  certain  limit,  he  could  not  bo 
called  abstemious ;  but  being  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution, and  accustomed  to  a  liberal  portion, 
they  seemed  never  to  aflfeqt  his  intellect  in  any 

**  Well,  Weston,  it's  an  age  since  I  saw  you," 
[|aid  the  squire,  as  be  entered  the  library. 

Mr.  Weston  rose  and  walked  quickly  towards 
his  visiter,  and,  shaking  bands  with  him  in  a  most 
cordial  manner,  exclaimed,  **  Most  happy  to  see 
ydu,  Beverly.     Why,  where  have  you  been  to  ?" 

"  I  had  a  slight  attack  of  the — of  the  gout," 
he  replied,  "which  kept  me  for  two  or  three 
days  in  the  house." 

**  Indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Weston,  "  I  should  have 
called  had  I  any  idea  of  that ;  but  I  passed  your 
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carriage  when  I  was  out  in  the  afternoon ;    all 
ieemed  well,  I  thought." 

^*  My  wife,  and  one  or  two  of  my  daughters 
were  taking  their  accustomed  drive.  A  carriage 
drive  is  indispensable  to  those  ladies.  Ha  !  ha ! 
ta!  my  friend,*'  continued  tie  squire,  *'your 
Splendidly  appointed  turn-out  would  look  all  the 
better  if  a  fair  lady,  and  one  or  two  curly-headed 
little  Westons  ornamented  it.  Don't  you  thinK 
io,  Weston  ?" 

'*Ah!  Beverly,  you're  always  at  youf  jokes; 
Tou  know  my  mind  pretty  well  on  that  subject; 
Come,"  he  said,  as  a  servant  placed  four  decanters; 
With  glasses,  on  the  table,  ''  take  a  glass  of  winOi 
or  do  you  prefer  a  little  brandy," 

"  Thank  you,  I  prefer'  brandy,"  returned  the 
visiter;  ^'that  cursed  '^out  seems  lurking  about 
me  yet.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  another  attack  of 
it." 

*'  I  trust  not,"  said  Mr.  Weston ;  '*  come  anj 
5ine  here  at  six.     I'll  be  quite  alone." 

"I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  do  so,"  replied 
the  squire,  **but  I  really  feel  as  if  that  confounded 
gout  is  about  to  trouble  me  again,  so  you  will  ex* 
cuse  me,  Weston." 

At  that  moment  the  servant  entered,  and  handed 
a  letter  to  his  master^  whieh  he  took,  and,  after' 
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looking  at  the  address,  laid  it  on  the  table.     Ad 
Squire  Beverly  rose  to  go,  be  said — 

"  Now,  Weston,  if  I  don't  turn  up  in  two  or 
ILree  days,  just  come  over  to  the  hall,  and  you*ll 
be  sure  to  find  me  half  crippled." 

*'  I  shall  go,"  replied  Mr.  Weston,  **  but  when  I 
do,  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  as  firm  on  your  legs 
as  the  Duke."     (The  Squire's  favourite  hunter.) 

*' By-the-bye,  Weston,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  hunter  of  yours  ?  he'll  get  too  fat." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  giving  him  a  turn  or 
two  next  season." 

"Well  done!"  exclaimed  Beverly;  "I  shall 
bring  out  the  Duke;  you  know  he  was  always 
tnore  than  a  match  for  Toper." 

"No,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Weston,  "I'll  show 
you  some  day  that  neither  the  Duke  nor  Bacchus 
can  come  up  with  Toper." 

"  Well !  well  !  I  must  go,  so  good-byef, 
Weston." 

"  Good-bye,  and  try  to  shake  oflf  that  rascally 
gout.  Take  a  stiff  bumper  before  you  go  to  bed 
to-night." 

Squire  Beverly  laughed,  and  having  reached  the 
hall-door,  the  two  gentlemen  shook  hands  with  d 
cordiality,  which,  to  a  casual  observer,  would 
betoken  warm  friendship.  But,  in  reality,  th^ 
ieeling  which  deseiTCs  such  a  name,    did    not 
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exist  between  them.  The  Squire  thought  it  ^ 
pleasant  thing  to  drop  in  sometimes  at  Brier-f 
ly  Park,  and  enjoy  a  good  glass  of  wine,  or 
dine  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemei). 
who  used  it  in  much  the  same  way,  for  it  coul4 

I 

not  be  said  that  Mr.  Weston  had  many  friends, 
find  if  he  were  not  independent,  we  might  fairlj^ 
presume  that  he  would  have  very  few  to  call  on 
Jiim.  When  he  returned  to  his  library,  he  walked 
rather  quickly  to  the  table,  and,  taking  up  tho> 
letter,  opened  it. 

"  Humph  !  from  my  good  sister,"  he  said,  with 
a  sneer;  **8he  will  not  be  put  off  so  quietly. 
Speculating,  speculating;  oh,  very  nice  indeed," 
he  said,  as  he  read  the  first  few  lines  of  the  letter. 
As  he  proceeded,  he  seemed  to  read  more  atten- 
tively, but  when  he  had  finished,  he  flung  it  oi^ 
the  table  with  an  angry  flush  overspreading  his 
face. 

**  Aye  !  she  wants  my  consent  to  her  daughter's 
marriage.  She  shall  have  it.  What  is  it  to  me 
whom  she  marries?  AH  hypocrisy;  just  trying 
to  gain  her  point  in  some  way.  To  be  sure,  she 
48  independent,  with  my  nephew  partly  provided 
for ;  but  a  f^w  thousands  would  do  a  priest  np 
harm;  and'Brierly  Park  would  suit  Lieutenant 
JMorley  capitally ;  buy  a  commission,  and  he'd  bo 
a  second  Colonel  Morley."     The  very  idea  appeai-ed 
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to  enrage  hinA  "Never!"  he  exclaimed,  shall  ii 
Morley  be  master  of  Brierly  Park."  He  started 
from  his  chair,  an'd  stamped  violently  on  the 
floor. 

"I  beg  your  par'don,  sir,"  said  his  servant, 
rushing  into  the  room,  **  did  you  call,  sir  ?" 

**  Booby,"  he  cried,  turning  towards  the  fright- 
ened servant,  **  who  called  you  ?" 
.    "  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought — I  thought—" 

"  Thought  what,  sirrah  ?" 
.    *'  That  you  required  me,  sir." 
•   "  Leave  the  room,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  speaking. 
hoarsely,   the  effect  of  his  passion,  "  and  don't 
ifkve  enter  it  again  until  you  have  a  proper  reason 
for  doing  so." , 

The  man  retired  as  quickly  as  he  had  entered, 
and  when  he  reached  the  kitchen,  with  a  bewil- 
dered look,  he  held  up  his  hands  before  his  fellow- 
servants. 

*'Well,"  he  said,  "you  may  pay  sixpence  for; 
looking  at  a  dancing  bear,  but  I  saw  one  this 
minute  without  paying  anything." 

"Is  it  the  master  again?"  exclaimed  the  cook  ; 
"as  to  myself,  I  don't  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
please  him  any  longer."  , 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  valet,  "any  longer; 
did  you  ever  please  him  yet  ?" 

"  Only  the  day  I  made  the  pie  of  hares,  and  left 
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tlie  tails  of  two  of  them  sticking  out  through 
the  top.  You  know,  Squire  Beverly  was  nearly 
jn  a  fit  from  laughing,  when  'twas  put  on  the 
table." 

Here,  a  violent  ring  of  the  library  bell  made  the 
speaker  start.  The  valet  rushed  to  his  master's 
presence. 

"  I  shall  dine  at  six  precisely,  and  alone." 

**  Very  good,  sir,"  and  the  servant  was  glad  to 
be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Weston  sat  down  to  dinner,  when  the  hour 
arrived.  The  covers  being  removed,  he  surveyed 
the  dishes  for  a  minute.  There  was  fowl  and 
ham,  his  favourite  dinner ;  but,  most  unfortn- 
lately,  as  the  housekeeper  knew  that  he  would 
dine  alone  that  day,  only  one  fowl  had  been  placed 
on  the  dish.  He  took  the  carving-fork,  and,  thrust- 
ing  it  into  the  breast  of  the  bird,  held  it  up  beforer 
him,  so  that  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  hkt 
head. 

"Is  this  my  dinner?"  he  roared;  "howdarci 
you,  sirrah,  announce  to  me  dinner  on  the  table  ?" 

He  flung  it  down  again,  and  rose  from  the  tabloi 
telling  the  servant  to  have  dinner  ready  at  seven 
o'clock.  For  what  purpose  we  know  not,  his  next 
act  was  to  rush  to  his  bath-room,  and  cool  both 
bis  body  and  temper  by  a  cold  bath.    If  the  latter 
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was  his  objecti  it  certainly  bad  tbe  desired  effecti 
for  he  was  calm  at  the  second  dinner  hoar. 

The  next  day^  he  replied,  through  Gertrude^  to 
bis.  sister's  letter.  He  congratulated  her  on  the 
choice  she  had  made,  and  said  that  from  what  he 
knew  of  the  Yerner  family,  he  approved  of  it.  She 
bad  his  entire  consent,  bat  he  declined  being  pre.- 
Bent  at  the  marriage.  He,  however,  concluded  by 
lAviting  her  to  pay  him  a  visit  while  she  was  on 
her  wedding  tour. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

THE  MEEE  PASTOB. 

On  the  morning  after  Miss  Franks'  last  visit  to 
Trenton  Hall,  she  received  a  letter  bearing  the 
London  post  mark,  and  addressed  in  a  bold^  free 
Land. 

*'Now,  whom  can  this  be  from?*'  she  said,  as 
she  opened  it^  ''  some  poor  genteel  cousin  writing 
affectionately  to  her  dear  cousin  Jane^  I  sup* 
pose." 

S)ie  turned  it  hastily  over,  to  see  the  name  of 
{he  writer,  and  then. read  it  with  marked  attention* 
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When  sbe  bad  finished,  she  folded  it;  np,  and  put 
it  carefully  away,  while  she  said  to  Alice — 
^  *'  This  letter  is  from  an  old  and  very  dear  friend. 
She  is  coming  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
wishes  to  stay  a  short  time  with  me.  In  fact,'^ 
continued  Miss  Franks,  ^'  she  is  seeking  change  of 
scene,  having  lately  lost  her  husband." 

"  Indeed,  aunt,"  replied  Alice,  scarcely  abid 
to  conceal  the  surprise  she  felt;  ''do  I  know 
her?"  .  * 

**  Well,  I  daresay  you  have  heard  me  speak  of 
her,  but  you  have  never  seen  her,  child.  Her 
husband  was  a  physician,  in  the  West  End  of 
London,  Doctor  Ooleburn." 

Alice  said  that  she  did  not  remember  having 
heard  her  aunt  speak  of  the  lady,  and  Miss  Franks 
mentally  agreed  with  her,  but  went  on. 

'VWell,  child,  you  forget;  howeVer,  she  i^  a 
very  superior  person.  She  and  I  were  at  schoo\ 
together,  at  Brighton ;  she  was  a  pretty  girl.  Shet 
is  not  old  yet,"  continued  Miss  Franks;  "and,  ag[ 
she  tells  me,  ^he  is  left  with  an  independence,  i 
daresay  some  of  our  country  gentlemen  will  be 
paying  their  addresses  to  her,  and  trying  to  catch' 
£he  poor  'doctor's  money,  to  let  it  fly.  Th^y  are 
all  the  same,  they  are  all  the  samQ,"  she  said,  ais^ 
the  colour  rose  to  her  face,  as  her  temper  seenied 
to  be  getting  a  little  warm.     ''  I  look  on  tfieh  as 
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dvergrown  bears'  cabs.  Some  of  tbem  are  tamed, 
to  be  sare;  bat  more  than  Lalf  have  the  brut^ 
liidden  nnder  an  exterior,  put  on  to  suit  an  occa- 
sion.    I  hate  them  all,"  she  exclaimed,  furiously. ^ 

"  Dear  aant,"  interposed  Alice,  "  do  n't  fret 
yourself  so  ;  there  are  really  none  of  them  here  to 
iknnoy  you."  - 

"None  of  them,"  echoed  Miss  Franks;  *'is  it 
men  you  mean  ?  Why  should  they  be  here, 
madam?"  ' 

Very  fortunately  for  Alice,  she  was  at  that 
ihom^nt  interrupted  by  a  sharp  ring  of  the  door- 
tell,  accompanied  by  a  peremptory  sort   of  kuoclcjl 

« 

which  generally  means  that  the  author  of  the  noise 
is  something  more  than  an  ordinaiy  caller,  and 
decidedly  intends  to  enter. 

**Dear  me!"*  said  Miss  Franks,  suddenly  as- 
suming a  quiet  tone ;  "  the  Morleys,  I  daresay. 
They  promised  to  call  about  this  time." 

In  a  moment,  her  manner,  expression  of  coan- 
fenance,  all  were  changed.  The  servant  came  into' 
the  dining-room,  and  announced  that  the  Kevj 
Mr.  Blakey  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Agairf 
Miss  Franks'  face  underwent  a  change,  and  a  look 
of  disappointment  took  the  place  of  her  force(^ 
smile. 

*  "Very  well,"  fehe  said,  "that  will  do,"  and  the 
servant  went  out.  .' 
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"  Now  what  is  he  poking  his  nose  in  here  fori 
to-day?"  said  Miss  Franks.  "It  is  always  the 
way/'  she  thought,  as  she  crossed  the  hall  to  the 
drawing-room.  "People  will  call  just  at  the  very 
time  they  are  not  wanted." 

By  the  time  this  hospitable  thought  had  passed 
through  her  mind,  she  was  entering  the  room  where 
Mr.  Blakey  was  waiting  to  see  her. 

"  Good  morning/'  she  said,  "  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you.  It  is  such  an  age  since  you  have  been 
here." 

The  gentleman  shook  hands  warmly  with  her^ 
while  he  assured  her  that  nothing  but  a  pressure 
of  business  had  prevented  him  from  coming  long 
aince. 

"  How  is  your  amiable  niece  ?"  he  inquired. 

Miss  Franks  assured  him  in  a  most  gracious 
tone,  that  the  dear  child  was  as  well  and  as  good 
as  ever.  Alice  joineid  them  in  a  few  minutes,  sooa 
after  which,  Mr.  Blakey  made  apparent  the  object 
of  his  visit.  He  rose,  and  walking  towards  the 
centre  table,  took  from  a  large  pocket  in  his  top- 
coat  about  a  dozen  of  small  books,  each  bound  ia 
coloui'ed  paper,  and  each  differing  in  hue,  so  that 
the  little  pile,  as  he  placed  it  on  the  table,  showed 
a  mixture  of  orange,  scarlet,  green,  blue,  etc. 

"I  have  brought  these,  ladies,"  he  said,  "for 
your  kind  acceptance,  that  you  .may  distribute 
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them  to  some  of  those  wandering  sheep^  which  are 
80  nnmerons  around  ns." 

An  expression  of  displeasure  passed  over  Miss 
Franks'  face^  hut  she  quickly  recovered  her  self- 
possession. 

"  Well,"  she  began,  "  I  would  readily  grant 
any  other  request,  but  the  class  of  persons  you 
allude  to, — I  mean  those  poor  wretches  in  miser- 
able houses, — I  have  a  dread  of  going  amongst. 
So  much  disease,  and  if  not  disease,  so  much  dirt 
everywhere  about  their  rooms." 

**My  dear  Miss  Franks,"  said  Mr.  Blakey, 
**  you  labour  under  a  mistake.  There  is  no  sick- 
ness where  I  wish  you  or  Miss  Fielding  to  go, 
and  in  many  cases  their  dwellings  are  perfectly 
free  from  anything  offensive.  Perhaps  Miss 
Fielding  will  accept  the  little  mission.  The  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord  is  open,  but  how  few  labourers 
enter  there  to  do  the  work,"  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  sighed,  and  raised  his  eyes  piously 
towards  the  ceiling. 

Now  Alice  was  far  from  disliking  going  amongst 
the  poor,  but  a  feeling  which  she  could  not  define 
impelled  her  to  say  that,  much  as  she  desired  to  do 
anything  that  could  give  Mr.  Blakey  pleasure,  she 
feared  that  she  could  not  in  this  instance  comply 
with  his  wishes.  Her  aunt  also  interposed,  and 
said  that  in  one  way  it  would  be  quite  as  bad  for 
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Alice  to  go  to  those  low  places,  as  it  would  be  for 
herself,  for  she  would  not  wish  her  niece  to  ran 
any  risk. 

''I  should  not,  on  any  account,  suggest  such,*' 
said  Mr.  Blakey,  ''if  there  were  auy  risk  in  it; 
but  see,  my  dear  ladies,  what  a  noble  work  is  open 
to  you.  See  the  many  around,  for  whom  the 
Saviour  offered  the  all-atoning  sacrifice  as  well  as 
for  us ;  see  how  they  have  wandered  from  the 
truth,  and  gone  after  (he  teaching  of  men.  We 
ought  to  make  some  effort  to  distribute  Gospel 
truths  amongst  them.'' 

''Do  I  quite  understand  you?"  said  Miss 
•J'ranks ;  "  am  I  mistaken,  or  are  you  alluding  to 
the  Papists?" 

"  Precisely  so,"  answered  Mr.  Blakey  ;  "  they 
have  forsaken  the  green  pastures,  and  the  rivers  of 
pure  water,  and  gone  after — " 

"Idols,"  interrupted  Miss  Franks. 

"  Well,  I'll  not  go  so  far  as  that,"  quietly  con- 
tinued Mr.  Blakey,  "  but  I  will  say  that  they  are 
blinded  by  false  teachers,  who  buy  and  fascinate 
them  with  outward  show ;  while  they  lose  sight 
altogether  of  the  one  great  truth, — the  great 
atonement, — and  depend  on  their  own  works 
for  salvatipQ.  It  is  very  lamentable,  very,"  and 
the  reverend  gentleman  shook  his  head  slowly  and 
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moamfuUy/  to  express  his  grief  over  the  picture 
which  he  had  just  drawn, 

''My  opinion  is/'  said  Miss  Franks,  ''that 
those  people  are  so  steeped,  as  it  were,  in  ignor- 
ance, that  books  of  that  sort  woold  ms^ke  no 
impression  on  them." 

"  What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blakey,  in  holy  horror, 
"books  of  that  kind!  Why,  my  dear  madam, 
there  is  nothing  in  them  but  scripture  truths, 
goided  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  only  get  them  to  read 
SQch,  and  yon  will  then  bring  them  to  read  the 
Bible." 

"And,"  again  interrupted.. Miss  Franks,  "they 
will  give  up  praying  to>.  wooden  crosses  and 
pictures." 

"  Well,  I  don't  go  so  far  as  that ;  I  don't  say 
that  they  pray  to  them,"  said  Mr.  Blakey. 

Alice,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  silent  listener, 
although  longing  to  make  a  remark,  now  said  in 
a  hoBitating  gentle  tone, — 

"  Excuse  me,  dear  aunt,  but  I  think  that  th^ 
most  nneducated  amongst  the  Boman  Catholics 
don't  pray  to  pictures.  They  have  them,  if  I 
understand  rightly,  just  as  we  have  portraits  of 
those  that  are  dear  to  us.  Their  pictures  serve 
them  only  as  memorials  of  what  they  adore  and 
venerate." 

"Good  gracious,  child!"  cried  Miss  Franks; 
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*'  wbere  bave  you  learned  all  that  rabbisli  ?  I  sap* 
pose  from  tbat  prating  Papist  child,  or  girl,  which- 
ever you  wish  to  call  her.** 

"  There  is  no  harm,  aunt/*  answered  Alice 
mildly,  now  gaining  courage  to  speak,  for  she 
knew  that  Mr.  Blakey's  presence  would  serve  as 
a  sort  of  shield  to  guard  her  from  her  aunt's 
anger,  ''there  is  no  harm  in  knowing  what  the 
Roman  Catholic  belief  really  is.  I  have  heard 
Jessie  Maybury  speak  often  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  but  others  beside  the  learned  of  her 
persuasion  can  explain  their  belief.  I  have  heard 
a  poor  blind  girl  speak  of  it,  with  a  simplicity  and 
clearness  truly  pleasing." 

Miss  Franks  literally  held  her  breath,  and  then 
losing  all  self-possession,  almost  forgetting  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Blakey,  she  exclaimed, 

*'  And  .how  dare  you  presume  to  go  into  hovels 
after  beggars,  and  Papist  beggars  too  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  they  hate  us,  Protestants ;  that 
only  for  our  laws,  we  dare  not  live  amongst 
them  ?" 

^*  Allow  me,  allow  me/'  interposed  Mr.  Blakey, 
in  a  low  conciliating  tone  ;  ''  they  do  not  go  so  far 
as  that ;  they  might  not  murder  us  you  see.  But, 
allow  me,  just  a  moment,"  he  added,  seeing  that 
Miss  Franks  was  about  to  interrupt  him;  'Mt 
might  not  be  murder;  but  inwardly,  I  have  no 
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donbty  they  possess  a  secret  sting,  so  to  speak,  like 
the  wasp,  my  dear  madam.  Like  the  wasp  they 
sting,  and  pretend  to  fly  harmlessly  away ;  bat  you 
feel  it  when  the  thing  is  gone.  My  dear  yonng 
lady,  take  care,  I  do  entreat  yon.  Yoa  know  not 
how  fascinating  the  woman  in  scarlet  can  make 
herself.  Do  not  let  her  glare  dazzle  you.  Leave 
not  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  to  listen  to  the  foolish 
traditions  of  men." 

"Eeally,  Mr.  Blakey,"  returned  Alice,  ''I 
merely  wished  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  that 

Catholics " 

Roman  Catholics,"  suggested  Mr.  Blakey. 
Boman  Catholics  if  you  will,"  continued  Alice, 

pray  to,  or  adore  pictures  or  statues.  Some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  are  earnest  in  the  matter  of 
saving  their  souls." 

'*  Saving  their  souls,"  repeated  Miss  Franks, 
"there's  more  of  the  Popish  cant." 

"Well,  aunt,"  said  Alice  mildly,  "have  they  not 
souls  to  save  as  well  as  we  have  ?" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  "  I 
really  fnust  agree  with  your  good  aunt.  This  is 
truly  alarming,  that  you  should  so  express  your- 
self— we  have  souls  to  save — they  are  saved. 
Those  who  believe  shall  be  saved.  The  work  is 
done.  Those  who  believe  shall  be  saved.  My 
dear  young  lady,"  and  here  Mr.  Blakey's  voice 
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assumed  very  much  of  the  toue  of  one  about  to 
cry^  *'  turn  from  the  false  gods  lest  tby  garments 
touch  them.  Cling  to  the  Bock  of  Ages.  Our 
poor  deeds  ayail  us  nothing ;  they  only  show  the 
faith  that  is  in  us.  May  I  beg  one  favour^  Miss 
Fielding  ?" 

•'  Certainly,"  replied  Alice. 

''That  you  will  read  some  of  those  books  for 
that  poor  blind  girl  you  spoke  of  just  now." 

"She  would  tear  them, — burn  them,"  exclaimed 
Mifls  Franks. 

"I  don't  go  so  far  as  that,"  returned  Mr. 
Blakey,  "  she  may  possibly  be  brought  to  see  the 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ." 

"  But  she  is  blind,"  replied  Miss  Franks. 

"  Just  allow  me ;  allow  me  if  you  please.  I 
mean  in  a  spiritual  sense  ;  I  don't  mean  with  the 
eyes  of  the  body." 

"Well,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Miss  Franks, 
"  she  is  blind  both  ways.  She  has  neither  eyes  in 
soul  nor  body." 

"  I  will  just  explain,  just  allow  me,"  and  Mr. 
Blakey  began  to  think  that  he  had  a  very  knotty 
arguer  to  deal  with,  "  not  eyes  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  but  that  light  may  be  given 
to  the  inward  man  by  the  workings  of  the 
Spirit." 
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*'  But/'  again  interposed  Miss  Franks,  '*  we  are 

talking  of  a  woman, — a  blind  girl." 

**  Exactly  so,  exactly  so,"  again  spoke  tbe  meek 
instmctor,  ^'  when  we  speak  of  the  human  family, 
we  do  so  in  a  general  way  as  '  man.'  " 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Miss  Franks,  perfectly 
forgetting  the  subject  of  their  conversation ;  "  never ! 
Do  you  imagine,  sir,  that  I  would  be  spoken  of 
as  man  ?" 

"I  don't  go  so  far  as  that,"  cried  the  now  be- 
wildered Mr.  Blakey ;  "  I  am  speaking,  my  dear 
madam,  in  a  general  sense ;  I  am  not  speaking  in 
a  particular  sense." 

"  General  or  particular,"  returned  Miss  Franks, 
''I  protest  against  being  classed  in  any  way 
amongst  bears  in  the  shape  of  bipeds." 

"  Allow  me  just  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Blakey, 
*'  I  don't  go  so  far  as  that.  One  moment,  and  I 
shall  make  it  quite  clear ;  just  upon  the  ground  o 
common  sense.  Now,  my  good  lady,  we  will 
begin  with  the  human  family  in  a  general  way. 
We  are  a  wicked  race — " 

"  That's  quite  right,"  interrupted  Miss  Franks. 

"A  moment;  pray  allow  me,"  hastily  replied 
Mr.  Blakey;  "but  there  are  exceptions  to  that 
rule.  Those  who  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  have  cast  off  their  evil  ways." 
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The  meek  man  rose,  and  walking  towards  Miss 
Franks,  held  ont  his  hand,  saying, 

'*  I  see  plainly  that  you  are  under  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  I  have  tried  to  place  before 
you ;  so  for  the  present  I  will  waive  the  subject, 
hoping  to  find  a  more  favourable  time  for  laying 
my  views  plainly  before  you."  He  turned  to 
Alice.  "Will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  taking  one 
or  two  of  those  ?"  he  said,  "  and  read  extracts,  if 
not  all,  for  the  blind  Bomish  girl  ?" 

"I  will  ask  her  if  she  would  wish  it,  and  let 
you  hear  her  reply,"  returned  Alice. 

Mr.  Blakey  then  shook  hands  in  a  most  cordial 
manner  with  both  ladies,  and  saying  that  he  would 
call  soon  again,  took  his  departure.  As  he  closed 
the  garden-gate  after  him,  he  thought,  ''  What 
obstinate  beings  those  old  maids  are ;  and  when 
the  fault  of  being  single  is  not  their  own,  how 
they  do  invariably  turn  on  us  men." 

As  Miss  Franks  heard  Mr.  Blakey  shut  the 
gate,  ''What  a  twaddling  croaker  that  is,"  she 
said,  ''  putting  men  up  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  name  us  women.  Must  talk 
of  us  as  mankind !  May  I  ask,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly turning  to  Alice,  ''how  it  happened  that 
you  saw  that  blind  beggar,  you  spoke  of  awhile 
ago?" 
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^*  I  saw  her  in  the  laundress'  cottage,  when  I 
went  with  Jessie  Maybury,"  replied  her  niece. 

*'  I  must  tell  you  very  plainly,  that  if  you  visit 
those  filthy  people,  you  will  have  to  occupy  your 
own  room  on  the  day  you  do  so,  or  else  make  an 
entire  change  of  dress.  I  would  advise  you,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Franks,  ''  to  keep  a  suit  expressly  set 
apart  for  such  work." 

"  Truly,  aunt,  you  cannot  judge  of  the  dwellings 
yx)u  speak  of  with  such  abhorrence.  The  cottage," 
said  Alice,  ''where  that  poor  girl  lives,  is  perfectly 
clean  in  every  part,  quite   as   much  so  as  this 


room." 


"  Now,"  said  her  aunt,  *'  you  talk  falsely." 

"  No,  aunt,"  returned  Alice,  meekly,  '*  my 
mother  taught  me  to  abhor  a  lie.  I  have  never 
forgotten  her  lessons." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  If  she  taught  you  to  be 
less  pert,  she  would  have  done  better,"  retorted 
her  aunt.  "  Now,"  continued  Miss  Franks,  *'  don't 
waste  tears.  Bottle  them  up,  and  take  them  to 
the  Papist  beggar,  and  tell  her  there's  a  charm  in 
the  bottle ;  the  water  to  be  rubbed  night  and 
morning  to  her  eyes." 

"Oh!  pray,  aunt,  do  forbear.  It  is  perfectly 
frightful  to  hear  you  speak." 

So  saying,  Alice,  too  much  shocked  to  listen  to 
more,  left  the  room* 
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CHAPTER  XVr. 


AN  INTBRE  STING  WIDOW. 


A  few  days  after  the  scenes  related  in  onr  last 
chapter,  Miss  Franks  seemed  more  concerned  than 
nsnal  in  the  arrangements  aboat  her  house.  She 
ordered  the  room  set  apart  for  strangers  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  lady  whom  she  expected  that  day.  The 
apartment  well  deserved  the  name  of  the  ^'stran- 
ger's  room,"  for  years  had  passed  since  it  was 
last  occupied. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  car  drove 
up  to  the  house,  and  a  lady  dressed  in  deep 
widow's  mourning  stepped  out.  She  had  not 
much  luggage,  only  one  handsome  trunk,  beauti- 
fully fitted  up  for  travelling.  She  was  met  at  the 
hall-door  by  Miss  Franks,  and  kissed  in  a  most 
affectionate  manner  by  that  lady,  who  then  led 
her  into  the  drawing-room  where  Alice  was  wait- 
ing to  be  introduced  to  her.  Mrs.  Golebum  shook 
hands  with  Alice,  but  did  not  speak;  she  was 
evidently  affected  at  meeting  her  old  school  com- 
panion, in  this  her  time  of  sad  bereavement.  She 
sat  down,  covered  her  face  with  a  white  handker* 
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chief,   deeply  bordered  with   black,   and   sobbed 
audibly. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Miss  Franks,  *'  don't 
distress  yourself  so.  Alice,  child,  show  Mrs. 
Colebnrn  her  room,  and  assist  her  iu  taking  o£f 
her  travelling  dress." 

The  lady  rose,  and  followed  Alice  to  the  room 
set  apart  for  her  use. 

**  Allow  me  to  assist  you,'*  said  Alice. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Fielding,"  the  lady  replied, 
as  she  availed  herself  of  the  kind  offer. 

Now,  Alice  remarked  her  more  particularly,  for 
she  had  taken  off  her  heavy  mantle,  and  the  thick 
crape  veil  which  had  before  hidden  her  face.  Her 
appearance  was  ladylike,  and  her  face  would  have 
been  prepossessing,  but  for  the  frequent  closing 
and  opening  of  her  eyes,  which  she  did  especially 
when  any  one  was  looking  at  her.  She  was  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  if  the  unsettled  look  iu 
her  eyes  had  been  only  lately  acquired,  she  must 
have  been  handsome  before.  Her  hair  still  retained 
its  original  colour,  very  fair.  Ouce  she  smiled  in 
thanking  Alice  for  some  little  kindness,  and  dis« 
played  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness;  but  they  gave 
to  her  face  a  very  peculiar  expression,  for  there 
was  a  small  space  between  each.  She  soon  went 
with  Alice  to  the  dining-room,  where  they  took 
dinner,  during  which  Miss  Franks  acted  the  truly 
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amiable  hostess.  It  was  only  when  they  retired 
to  the  drawing-room  that  her  gnest  first  spoke  of 
the  dear  departed.  Again  the  deeply-bordered 
mourning  handkerchief  was  in  reqaisition,  bat, 
qnickly  recovering  herself,  Mrs.  Colebnrn  related 
to  Miss  Franks  and  Alice,  the  very  sudden  death 
of  the  poor,  dear  doctor. 

"  He  was  too  good,"  said  the  widow,  "  for  such 
a  world  as  this.  Never  did  one  angry  or  rude 
word  pass  his  lips  to  me.*' 

**  He  must  have  been  a  rare  specimen  of  a  hus- 
band," said  Miss  Franks,  "no  wonder  you  fret 
and  fume — and  grieve,  I  mean,"  she  said,  correct- 
ing herself. 

"  I  have  a  twofold  grief,"  continued  the  lady, 
"being  quite  alone;  all  are  gone." 

The  subject  was  changed,  and  old  times  were 
spoken  of  with  the  many  scenes  which  Miss 
Franks  and  Mrs.  Coleburn  had  passed  through 
together.  The  evening  wore  on,  and  as  tea  was 
partaken  of,  the  widow  seemed  to  gain  more  self- 
possession,  and  spoke  more  calmly  of  her  sorrows. 
She  would  retire  to  her  room  early,  she  said,  for 
she  felt  fatigued.  Miss  Franks*  maid,  who  had 
entered  to  cany  off  Twist  to  his  bed,  proffered  her 
services  to  assist  the  lady  in  her  room,  but  she 
politely  declined.     Twist  was  hastily  raised  from 
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the  floor  by  Sasan,  and  brought  to  his  mistress  to 
be  patted  by  way  of  good-night. 

*^  Mind,  Sasan,  you  have  got  his  tail  crushed 
up  under  your  arm." 

The  maid  gave  him  a  jolt,  which  she  passed  off 
for  an  affectionate  toss  of  the  animal,  and  when 
she  was  outside  the  door,  she  doubled  up  the  dog's 
tail  and  pressed  it  between  her  fingers. 

**  There  you  cur.  What  an  occupation  for  a 
girl  of  my  position  !'*  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

**  What's  that,  Susan  ?    Is  Twist  hurt  ?" 

'^No,  ma'am.  Only  some  of  his  old  tricks. 
Yelping  at  being  carried  away  from  you."    ^ 

Mrs.  Goleburn  retired  to  her  room,  and  it  was 
strange,  that  although  the  lady  felt  so  tired,  she 
made  no  preparations  for  going  to  bed.  She  sat 
on  a  chair  which  she  placed  near  the  dressing- 
table,  and  looked  cautiously  round  the  room,  as  if 
to  assure  herself  that  she  was  alone.  Then  stand- 
ing up  before  a  large  looking-glass,  she  surveyed 
herself  in  it.  She  laughed,  if  the  sound  could  be 
called  such,  so  mocking  was  the  strange  noise  she 
made. 

**  The  make-up  is  perfect,"  she  said,  "  black 
eqough  too ;  but  not  so  black  as  the  interior. 
Sorrow  fills  my  heart,  but  for  no  dead  husband. 
Oh!  would  I  were  what  I  appear !  The  monster," 
she  continued,  as  she  pressed  her  teeth  closely  , 
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together,  ^'  he  has  dmen  me  from  my  home,  and 
made  me  what  I  am, — a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
vile  woman." 

She  sat  down  once  more,  placing  herself  in  the 
attitude  of  one  listening  intently,  and  now  and 
again  she  looked  towards  the  door.  She  had  been 
so  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  she  saw  its  inner 
handle  turn  noiselessly  round,  the  door  opened, 
and  Miss  Franks  entered  without  farther  cere- 
mony. The  lady  rose  as  Miss  Franks  walked 
towards  her. 

'*  Sit  down,'*  said  that  lady,  as  she  placed  a 
chair  ppposite  her  visiter's,  and  sat  on  it  herself. 
**  So  we  have  met  at  last,  Lucy  Dalton,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Franks,  casting  aside  the  manner  of 
the  polite  and  amiable  hostess,  which  she  had  put  ' 
on  for  the  evening;  ^'  or  shall  I  call  you  by  the 
other  name  so  dear  to  you,  but  to  my  mind  it 
does  not  sound  so  pretty, — Lucy  Truflfman  ?" 

''  Oh !  Jane,  in  pity  spare  me  these  taunts.  I 
sufifer  enough  without  this  ;  and  am  I  not  here  to 
meet  all  your  wishes  ?" 

**  You  shall  lose  nothing  by  it,"  returned  Miss 
Franks,  "  and  you  are  rid  of  that  hyaena." 

''Long  before  now,"  answered  the  soi-disant 
widow,  **  he  would  have  been  rid  of  me  ;  had  it  not 
been  for  my  wretched  son,  I  would  have  leaped 
into  the  Thames." 
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"  Your  son,"  repeated  Miss  Franks,  "  if  gold 
will  be  of  nse  to  him,  he  shall  have  it,  if  only  he 
works  with,  and  for  me.'' 

Something  like  a  shadder  passed  through  the 
woman's  frame. 

"  Are  you  cold  ?"  asked  Miss  Franks. 

**  No,  oh  no ;  but  I  feel  that  I  want  rest." 

''You  can  indulge  in  that  now,"  said  Miss 
Franks,  ''  and  in  the  morning  we  will  talk  over 
our  plans.  Bemember,  you  are  to  beware  of  each 
one  under  this  roof,  and  be  on  your  guard  before 
that  seemingly  gentle  young  lady,  Alice,  a  very 
she-wolf  in  disguise.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  if  that 
cheque  I  sent  you  was  sufficient  for  your  mourn- 
ing, etc." 

*     Her  companion  answered  that  it  was  more  than 
enough. 

''You  see,"  jsaid  Miss  Franks,  "  my  advice  was 
good,  when  I  told  you  long  ago  to  remain  single 
like  me  ;  better  than  struggling  with  a  bear." 

This  was  almost  too  much  for  her,  whom  she 
addressed,  but  she  replied, 

"  The  advice  was  good  as  we  see  it  now,  but 
things  looked  bright  then ;  but,  Jane,  you  forget, 
the  choice  was  not  your  own." 

The  darkness  which  overspreads  the  sky  before 
a  tremendous  thunder  storm,  is  not  darker  than 
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the  expression  which  passed  over  Miss  Franks'  face. 

*' Enough  of  this,"  she  said:  "forget  it,"  she 
repeated,  **what  do  I  spend  my  gold  for  now? 
Why  do  I  torture  and  rack  my  brain,  hour  after 
hour,  but  to  take  vengeance  on  her  who  has  been 
put  in  my  way  ?  Yes,  on  her  and  on  her  brood. 
Oh  !  if  I  could  live  to  give  the  blow,  though  next 
moment  I  were  to  be  trodden  out  of  life  by  wild 
beasts.  If  I  only  could,  even  with  my  latest 
breath,  point  my  finger  at  the  tribe  of  them,  and 
tell  them  that  my  hour  of  vengeance  was  come." 

Mrs.  Truffman,  whom  the  reader  will  have  re- 
cognized, but  whom  we  will  for  a  period  call  by 
her  assumed  name  of  Coleburn,  assured  Miss 
Franks  that  she  would  not  speak  of  her  disap- 
pointment in  those  terms  again.  "But  after  all,"  ' 
she  said,  "  what  good  will  come  of  this  ?" 

**  That  I  will  find  a  home  for  you,  and  supply 
your  renegade  son  with  plenty  of  cash.  And  do 
you  call  that  nothing  ?"  said  Miss  Franks. 

"  I  did  not  allude  to  it  in  that  way,"  replied 
Mrs.  Coleburn. 

Not  much  more  passed,  and  the  clock  struck 
the  dismal  stroke  of  one.  When  the  ladies  parted 
for  the  night  Miss  Franks  glided  to  her  own 
room  ;  as  she  did  so,  a  figure  passed  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  walked  quite  as  noiselessly  to 
another  room* 
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CHAPTEB  XVIL 

KEW  WORE  FOB  JESSIE* 

For  a  few  days  after  Jessie  Maybnry  bad  heard 
ihe  blind  girl's  sad  history,  she  was  more  thought^ 
fed  than  usual.  Mr.  Maybury  remarked  it  to  his 
wife,  and  felt  quite  concerned  at  not  hearing  her 
joyous  laugh  as  often  as  before.  Mr.  Maybury 
was  a  kind-hearted  man,  seeming  to  forget  him- 
self, while  he  tried  to  make  all  around  him  happy. 
His  goodness  extended  beyond  his  own  family, 
for  never  did  he  allow  an  opportunity  of  doing 
good  to  others  to  pass,  without  avaih'ng  himself  of 
it.  In  his  home  he  was  father,  brother,  and  com- 
panion, and  would  question  his  children  if  he  saw 
them  thoughtful  and  dull. 

"  Indeed,  Mary,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  on  the 
morning  of  which  we  are  speaking,  *'  I  fear  there 
is  something  troubling  that  child.  You  had  better 
ask  her  what  it  is.  No  cloud  should  throw  a 
shadow  over  one  so  young  as  my  little  pet." 

*'  Oh !  it  is  nothing,  William,  that  is,  nothing 
of  consequence.     I  shall  find  it  all  out  to-day." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Maybury  went  into  the 

10 
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drawing-room,  where  she  fonnd  Mary  and  Jessie 
lulkiDg  very  serioasly  together. 

"Now  girls,'*  she  said,  "I  am  glad  I  have 
found  yon  both  together,  for  I  have  a  little  cario- 
sity to  be  gratified." 

The  yoang  ladies  laughed  at  such  a  declaration 
from  their  mamma,  for  she  never  busied  herself 
about  anything  which  did  not  in  some  way  call  for 
her  attention. 

"  Well,  mamma,  and  what  are  you  so  curious 
about  ?'*  said  Mary ;  "  I'll  relieve  your  curiosity  if 
I  can." 

*'Ijust  wished  to  know  what  you  both  were 
so  thoughtful  about  for  the  last  few  days,  Your 
papa  noticed  Jessie,  but  I  could  see  that  jou 
both  seemed  concerned  about  something  or  an- 
other." 

"Beally,  dear  mamma,  nothing  to  make  you 
uneasy,"  answered  Jessie;  "but  ever  since  I 
heard  that  poor  girl's  story,  I  have  been  racking 
my  brains,  and  planning  what  could  be  done  for 
her  and  her  sister.  Eate  feels  being  idle,  and 
living  on  charity ;  she  would  be  only  too  glad  if 
sbe  could  get  something  to  do.  I  have  been  con- 
sulting with  Mary,  and  I  think  I  have  at  last 
found  a  plan  that  will  suit.  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  and  dear  papa  about  it  this  evening,  and 
ask  permission  to  try  to  get  her  a  situation," 
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**  Indeed,  my  dear  cliild,  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  help  them,  aud  so  will  your  papa  also,  I  am 
sure ;  but  why  were  you  so  serious  about  it, 
child  r 

**  I  don't  know,  mamma.  I  dreamed  of  it  at 
night,  and  planned  all  day  long,  and  only  yester- 
day, Alice  Fielding  told  me  that  Miss  Morley 
is  parting  with  her  own  maid ;  I  thought  at  once 
of  asking  her  to  take  Eate, — but  then,  the  great 
obstacle,  the  poor  thing  is  so  badly  dressed ;  so 
I  was  just  speaking  of  my  new  difiScnlty  when 
yon  came  in.  Mary  will  give  me  a  few  nice 
things  for  h^r,  if  I  can  only  obtain  the  situ- 
ation ;  but  she  will  require  more  than  what  we 
can  give." 

*'  Speak  to  papa  about  your  difficulty,  Jessie, 
dear,''  said  Mrs.  Maybury,  ''no  doubt  he  will 
help  yon  a  little." 

As  she  spoke,  she  herself  resolved  to  do  her  own 
piart,  even  all  if  required. 

**  Oh  I  then,"  said  Jessie,  almost  leaping  from 
the  sofa  on  which  she  was  sitting,  **  I  shall  call  at 
Trenton  Hall  this  very  day.  You  will  come, 
Mary,  will  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mary;  "but  Jessie,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  difficulty  still  remains." 

"  What  it  that  ?"  eagerly  demanded  Jessie. 
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''How  will  that  helpless  girl  manage  witbont 
Kate  r 

''Oh!  we  will  find  a  way  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  her  comfort  too/'  said  Mrs.  Maybnry. 

The  two  sisters  called  at  Trenton  Hall  that 
afternoon,  and  as  nsual  were  most  warmly  received 
by  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude.  The  latter  ex- 
pressed much  regret  that  their  visits  were  so  few. 
She  inquired  very  kindly  for  Alice  Fielding,  and 
said  that  it  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  seen 
her. 

"  She  never  comes  now  with  her  annt/'  said 
Gertrude. 

"  It  is  not  through  a  want  of  inclination/'  said 
Mary,  "  but  you  know  her  aunt  is  peculiar." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  do,"  said  Gertrude,  laughing. 

"  And,"  continued  Mary,  "  she  never  lately 
asks  Alice  to  come." 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  that,"  said  Gertrude,  "  for 
I  shall  call  there  and  invite  Miss  Fielding  to  visit 
US  oftener;  I  like  her  so  much." 

"  She  is  a  dear  girl,"  said  Mary  Maybury,  "  I 
am  only  sorry  she  is  so  kept  down  by  that  old 
maid." 

Before  she  left  Jessie  told  Gertrude  why  she 
had  called.  She  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
blind  girl  and  Kate,  saying  that  she  heard  that 
her  maid  was  leaving  her,  and  that,  as  she  was 
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seeking  for  another,  she  thought  Kate  would  suit 
Ler.  ^'And  it  will  be  an  immense  charity  for 
;oa  to  take  her/'  added  Jessie. 

The  request  was  readily  granted,  and  Mrs. 
Morley  said  that  she  thought  Gertrude  very  fortu- 
nate in  haying  such  a  person  as  Jessie  described 
to  wait  npon  her. 

**  The  salary  is  not  much/^  said  Mrs.  Morley, 
''only  twenty  pounds  a  year;  but  we  will  see 
what  we  can  do  in  other  ways  for  these  poor 
girls.** 

Gertrude  now  asked  when  she  could  see  her, 
and  Jessie  replied, 

**  Not  before  a  week,  for  her  wardrobe  is  rather 

scanty,  and  by  that  time  it  will  be  put  in  order.'* 

After  paying  a  long  visit,  the  Mayburys  rose  to 

go;    Gertrude  handed  Jessie  a  sovereign,  and 

said, 

**  Give  this  to  Kate :  you  need  not  say  who 
sends  it,  and  she  will  feel,  perhaps,  more  comfort- 
able when  she  comes,  for  I  will  not  say  I  have 
heard  they  are  so  poor." 

Jessie  Maybary  returned  home  with  a  light 
step,  she  was  so  happy  that  her  plan  had  suc- 
ceeded. Mr.  Maybury  was  informed  of  the  cause 
of  Jessie's  thonghtfulness,  and  of  the  little  scheme 
which  she  had  carried  out  with  such  success. 
But  the  great  difficulty  still  remained;    TVi^  ^t\ 
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should  be  suitably  dressed  to  fill  tbat  situation. 
A  smile  of  intense  satisfaction  settled  on  Mr. 
Maybury's  face  as  be  listened. 

*^  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  '*  I  rejoice  tbat  the 
poor  hold  such  a  place  in  your  thoughts,  and  J 
trust  it  will  always  be  so.  No  obstacle  shall  pre- 
vent the  poor  girl  from  getting  such  a  home; 
to-morrow  I  will  call  at  Leonard  and  Hill's  as 
soon  as  I  get  to  town ;  I  will  tell  them  that  you 
are  coming  next  day,  and  they  will  supply  you 
with  what  things  you  may  require.  So  Jessie, 
my  child,  dress  your  proteg5  suitably.  I  don't 
limit  you,  only  be  economical ;  and  mamma, 
you'll  accompany  her,  and  choose  the  articles." 

The  child  ran  round  the  table  to  her  papa,  and 
putting  her  arms  fondly  round  his  neck,  kissed 
him  again  and  again. 

**  Thank  you,  dear  papa,"  she  said  at  last. 

'*  Now,"  he  said,  laughing,  **  leave  some  for 
by-and-bye ;  and  as  it  is  days  since  I  heard  any- 
thing like  music  in  the  house,  just  let  me  hear 
something  on  the  piano." 

Jessie  went  immediately,  and  played  some 
beautiful  pieces,  and  certainly  if  a  painter  wished 
for  a  scene  in  a  happy  home,  he  could  not  find  a 
better  subject  than  this  peaceful  family,  on  the 
evening  of  which  we  are  writing. 

Now  that  Jessie's  first  difficulty  was  over,  she 
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l)egan  to  think  of  another  one, — ^how  to  tell  the 
sisters  that  they  were  to  part  for  awhile,  and  to 
Arrange  that  the  laundress  would  take  care  of  the 
blind  girl,  and  be  with  her  as  much  as  she  could. 
.Early  next  day  she  set  off  for  the  laundress' 
.cottage.  She  called  for  Alice  Fielding,  and  on 
the  way  told  her  all  her  plans  for  the  two  sisters. 
When  they  reached  the  cottage  Kate  opened  the 
door,  and  they  walked  direct  to  the  blind  girl's 
room  ;  Bridget  Murphy  being  out,  there  were  no 
salutations  and  blessings  to  detain  them  thi^t 
morning. 

''Good  morning,  Mary/'  said  Jessie,  as  she 
entered. 

**  Good  morning,  dear  Miss  Jessie,  and  a  thou- 
sand welcomes.  Ah  !"  said  the  blind  girl,  ^^  you 
need  not  try  to  steal  in  so.  Miss  Fielding.*' 

Alice  laughed,  and  bidding  her  good  morning, 
asked  how  she  knew  that  she  was  there. 

*' Easily,"  replied  the  blind  girl;  **Ican  hear 
the  slightest  sound  with  a  remarkable  distinct- 
jiess.  I  heard  a  light  step,  and  the  rustling  of 
your  dress." 

'*  No  flowers  this  morning,  Mary,"  said  Jessie ; 
**  I  came  away  in  such  a  hurry,  that  I  would  not 
give  myself  time  to  go  into  the  conservatory ;  but 
jron  shall  have  some  next  time." 

**  Yon  never  come  without  that  which  is  to  me 
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more  beaatifal  than  the  loveliest  flowers,  kind  and 
gentle  words.  I  feel  them  when  yon  speak,  and 
long  after  yon  are  gone  a  sweet  inflaence  from 
them  remains." 

**  And  what,  Mary,"  said  Jessie,  "  if  I  were  to 
speak  words  that  give  you  pain  ?  You  would  pre- 
fer my  flowers,  then,  would  you  not  ?" 

'^No,  Miss  Jessie,  I  would  not.  There  is 
nothing  that  you  can  say  to  me  that  will  cause 
me  grief  or  pain  ;  bat  shoald  it  be  God's  will  that 
I  did  feel  such,  you  would  only  bring  me  a  token 
of  God's  love  and  care  of  me." 

"Well,  Mary,"  said  Jessie,  as  she  took  the 
blind  girl's  hand  between  her  own,  "  I  bring  you 
and  Eate  joyful  news,  yet  it  is  strange  that  at  the 
same  time  I  fear  it  will  make  you  sad." 

The  blind  girl  started.  "  In  mercy  tell  it  to 
me  quickly.  Is  my  father  alive,  and  have  you 
heard  it  ?" 

"No,  my  poor  Maiy,"  replied  Jessie,  quite 
grieved  at  having  awakened  such  a  hope.  The 
blind  girl  drew  a  long  and  deep  sigh,  and  then 
said  that  she  was  quite  prepared  for  anything  else. 

"  A  home,  and  I  am  sure  a  happy  one,"  con- 
tinued Jessie,  "  has  been  offered  me  for  Kate." 

"  Thanks  be  to  God !"  answered  Mary  Arley. 

"  Then,"  said  Jessie,  "  you  would  part  with 
her.    The  place  is  quite  near  you." 
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''Ob;  Miss  Jessie,  yea  are  always  good,  al- 
ways kind/'  said  Kate,  who  bad  until  now  been  a 
silent  listener,  **  but  we  cannot,  must  not  part." 

'^It  bas  cost  many  tbougbts,*'  continued  Jessie, 
''  to  find  you  sncb.  The  wages  are  twenty  pounds 
a  year,  as  lady's  maid  to  Miss  Morley,  at  Trenton 
Hall." 

"Ah,"  said  the  blind  girl,  "I  only  wish  she 
was  there.  It  is  a  splendid  offer,  but  I  fear  that 
it  is  yet  out  of  her  reach." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Jessie,  guessing  her  mean* 
ing,  "eTcrytbing  is  arranged;  a  gentleman  is 
giving  money  to  buy  everything  necessary  for  her, 
and  my  sister  is  going  to  give  some  very  nice 
things  also." 

"And  what  share  had  you  in  all  this,  dear 
Miss  Jessie?"  asked  Mary.  "Who  asked  the 
gentleman  for  this  gift?  How  did  he  know  of 
Qs  ?    You  need  not  answer ;  I  know  it  well." 

"  Now  Kate,"  said  Jessie,  "  I  must  ask  you  to 
oyercome  self,  and  to  accept  this  situation." 

"  Oh !  but  in  accepting  it,"  replied  Kate,  "  I 
would  be  only  thinking  entirely  of  myself,  for  it 
would  be  so  very  good  for  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Jessie,  "  I  mean,  don't  think  of 
all  you  will  feel  in  leaving  Mary ;  and  after  all  it 
is  not  fiar,  you  will  see  her  often,  and  I  shall 
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make  other  arrangements^  so  that  Mary  will  not 
be  much  alone." 

*' Alone!**  repeated  the  blind  girl,  whilst  a 
smile  of  indescribable  sweetness  passed  over  her 
face,  *'  I  shall  not  be  alone.*' 

Before  Jessie  left  them,  it  was  settled  that  Kate 
shonld  enter  the  situation,  and  Jessie  promised 
that,  if  possible,  she  would  try  to  have  the  blind 
girl  removed  nearer  to  Trenton  Hall.  As  soon  as 
Jessie  and  Alice  had  gone,  the  two  sisters  talked 
for  a  long  time  of  the  new  life  which  seemed  to  be 
beginning  for  them, 

**  Indeed,  dear  Mary,  I  would  not  have  con- 
sented at  all,  but  it  would  have  seemed  very  nn- 
gi'ateful  of  me  to  refuse,  and  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  things  will  be  better  than  I  at  first  thought. 
You  will  be  near  me,  and  I  know  that  it  will  be 
settled  that  some  one  will  keep  you  company. 
We  will  feel  it  much,  dear  Mary." 

**  No,  no,"  returned  the  blind  girl,  **  only  think 
of  all  you  have  suffered,  think  of  the  many  days  of 
want  we  have  passed  through.  You  can't  forget 
the  many  hours  you  had  to  remain  out,  trying  to 
bring  home  what  might  just  keep  us  alive.  So, 
dear  Kate,  don't  fret,  but  let  us  thank  Almighty 
God  for  the  great  blessings  offered  to  ns.  What  a 
kind  heart  and  noble  mind  Miss  Jessie  is  gifted 
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Willi !     She  never  comes  witliont  making  me  feel 
happy." 

Yes!  the  girl  spoke  truly,  Jessie  Maybury 
seemed  to  carry  about  with  her  an  inflnence  for 
good.  Not  much  more  than  a  child  in  years,  her 
mind  was  matured  far  beyond  her  age.  We  some- 
times read  of  such  characters,  and  are  inclined  to 
think  the  picture  highly  coloured ;  but  there  are 
many  such  in  real  life,  and  so  far  from  the  sketch 
of  them  being  overdrawn,  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
for  much  is  lost  in  trying  to  put  it  on  paper.  It 
is  indeed  a  rare  gift  to  be  able  to  follow  all  the 
heroic  self-sacrifices,  the  acts,  the  thoughts  of 
God's  own  children.  They  have  one  aim  alone, 
and  tbat  regulates  their  lives.  They  press  on 
through  the  great  battle,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left ;  the  strife  is  sometimes  tiy- 
ing,  but  no  matter,  they  are  working  for  God's 
glory,  so  that  in  all  they  do,  in  every  act,  in  every 
word,  in  calm  and  in  strife,  one  thought  is  above 
aV  tbe  rest,  one  end,  one  aim, — God. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE  LAST  BEMITTANOE, 

Each  week,  as  it  went  qnickly  by,  broogfal<<i 
letter  from  Edward  Morley  to  his  mother  and  m^^ 
ter.  He  wrote  in  joyful  terms  of  the  very  gm^ 
prospect  there  was  of  his  being  ordained  the  1HI|( 
summer.  Many  an  anxious  inquiry  about  I)| 
brother  his  letters  contained,  and  many  a  fe^c 
entreaty  to  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  not  to  jtmki 
themselves  unnecessarily  anxious.  All  would  ye: 
be  right;  prayer,  and  patience,  he  said,  woricec 
wonders. 

And  what  of  the  letters  which  came  from  Hemyl 
Each  mail  now  brought  one  with  unfailing  exact 
ness,  but  alas !  only  to  add  more  and  more  to  ih( 
terrible  anxiety  and  fear  which  his  mother  anc 
sister  were  undergoing.  Now  each  letter  peremp 
torily  demanded  a  cheque  from  the  small  sua: 
which  he  could  call  his  own.  In  the  last  one,  h( 
asked  for  the  balance  to  be  sent  altogether;  ir 
fact,  he  said,  he  had  entered  upon  some  unfor 
tunate  speculations,  and  lost,  but  if  the  sum 
be  wrote  for  was  sent,  there  was  yet  a  chance  o 
his  retrieving  all.  *  Should  his  mother  refusoj  lie 
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honse,  he  barked  when  visitors  were  announced. 
It  was  rather  unpleasant  at  sach  times,  for  gene- 
rally the  first  greetings  were  not  heard ;  indeed, 
one  saw  the  lips  move,  and  that  was  all,  nntil  a 
fit  of  sneezing,  brought  on  by  excessive  barking, 
would  force  Twist  to  stop  the  din.  Then  Miss 
Franks  would  say  in  her  gentlest  tone : 

"You  naughty,  naughty  Twist,  you  must  stop 
that  noise.  You  make  too  much  of  him,  Miss 
Morley,  and  you  see  he  is  presuming  on  your 
kindness." 

So  between  Twist  and  his  mistress,  the  first 
few  minutes  after  a  visiter  entered  were  taken  up, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  company  would  get  a 
chance  of  being  heard.  So  sympathizing  and  in- 
terested in  all  that  regarded  the  Morleys  had  Miss 
Franks  become,  that  by  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  she  had  been  told  all  about  their  anxiety 
concerning  Henry,  and  their  great  fears  that  all 
was  not  right  with  him.  How  she  sympathized 
with  each  hope,  each  fear!  now  fearing  with  them, 
now  assuring  them  that  they  would  be  laughing 
yet  at  such  fears.  Then  Gertrude,  to  make  her 
mamma  laugh,  would  tell  some  anecdotes  of  her 
eccentric  uncle.  In  a  word,  family  matters  were 
freely  spoken  of  to  her,  and  more  than  once  Miss 
Franks  had  recourse  to  her  white  handkerchief, 
and  while  putting  it  to  her  eyes,  drew  a  deep,  and 
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88  she  would  have  them  belie ve^  a  heartfelt  sigh. 
Perhaps  Miss  Franks,  amongst  her  other  acts  of 

cleyemess,  had  learned  a  little  legerdemain,  and 
jn  putting  the  cambric  to  her  eyes,  managed  un- 
seen to  apply  something  to  them  which  brought 
the  tears ;  for  true  it  was,  that  when  she  took  it 
down  again,  she  was  engaged  in  a  Tery  good  piece 
of  acting. 

There  was  one  method  which  Miss  Franks  fol- 
lowed, that  served  better  than  any  other  to  throw 
people  off  their  guard  ;  for  when  she  spoke  evil  of 
others,  it  made  them  attribute  it  to  her  love  of 
talking.  When  she  spoke  of  others  in  any  ba 
way,  she  invariably,  in  some  way  or  other,  put  in 
some  praise  for  them ;  so  that  at  Trenton  Hal), 
they  believed  she  spoke  at  random,  not  knowing 
half  what  she  was  saying,  and  not  thinking  that 
she  was  speaking  to  the  disadvantage  of  absent 
persons. . 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TBUFFMAn's  PBIYATE  BESIDENOIS. 

We  bave^  to  a  great  extent,  lost  sight  of  Henry 
Morley,  for  a  long  time.  It  is  nearly  six  months 
since  we  saw  him  on  the  morning  he  borrowed  the 
money  from  Trnffman's  particular  friend,  as  he 
styled  him.  Now  he  does  not  patronize  the  hotel 
to  which  we  first  saw  him  go,  he  seems  to  have 
become  more  economical,  and  shares  the  sitting- 
room  of  his  chosen  friend,  Joseph  Trnffman.  It 
is  a  wretched  apartment,  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
miserably  mean  honse,  the  landlord  of  which  is 
never  to  be  fonnd  in  it  by  day,  for  he  makes  his 
living  by  travelling  abont  among  the  shipping, 
selling  trinkets  of  the  poorest  kind  to  the  men 
on  board. 

The  two  companions  now  sat  one  at  each  side 
of  a  very  small  table,  on  which  were  some  cigars, 
a  dirty-looking  bottle,  two  glasses  to  snit,  and  a 
stone  jar  holding  water.  A  greasy-looking  coach 
was  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in  another,  strangely 
contrasting  with  the  farnitnre  of  the  apartment, 
was  a  handsome  portmanteau  of  large  dimensions. 
Anyone  seeing  Henry  Morley  on  the  particular 
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etening  of  which  we  speak,  would  fail  to  recognize' 
m  him  the  youDg  man  whom  we  saw  a  few  months 
before,  walking  from  the  gamhiing-hbnse  to  his* 
hbtel.    His  face  is  thin  and  haggard,  and  his  once' 
beaatifal  hair  seems  not  to  have  been  brushed  for' 
days ;  he  is  unshaven,  and  this  gives  him  a  dirty 
appearance.     It  is  not  so  with  his  companion. 
He  is  fashionably  dressed,  and  looks  as  if  he 
eiijoys  the  good  things  of  life ;  he  is  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  now  and  again  turns  the  tip  of  his  ' 
moustache  upon  his  finger,  seemingly  forcing  it 
into  a  curl. 

He  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.    *'  Come, 
Henry,  my  friend,  cheer  up;  one  trial  more  may  • 
Icing  all  back." 

"Friend  ! — ^ha!"  said  his  companion  in  a  weak, 
husky  voice.     "Truffman,  do  not  mock  me  by 
that  word.    What  do  you  mean  by  saying  thai  I  ^ 
can  bring  all  back  ?     Tell  me,"  and  he  smiled  '■ 
with  an  expression  of  bitterness,  "what  trial  can  ' 
I  make  that  will  bring  back  my  honour  ?" 

"Whew!"  whistled  Trufifman,  "honour I"  and  • 
he  uttered  a  coarse  expression,   "  that's  a  new 
Bound  to  my  ears.    I  was  not  talking  of  honour." 

"No,"  retorted  the  other,  "you  are  not  ao^- 
quainted  with  the  honour  I  spoke  of;  you  only ' 
know  that  which  is  found  amongst — " 

"Stop!"   criied  Trufifman,  springing  U5.1tOTi 
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bis  chair ;  ''  don't  say  that  word.  I  know  what 
you  mean.  What  is  the  use  of  quarrelling  with 
me,  Morley  ?  You  know,  I*m  the  only  friend  you 
have  left.  Come,  shake  hands.  I'll  see  if  I  can't 
make  that  gentleman  wait  a  little  longer  for  the 
few  hundred  pounds  you  say  you  have  written 
for." 

The  young  man,  whom  he  addressed,  groaned, 
as  placing  his  arms  on  the  table,  he  hid  his  tsuoe 
upon  them.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  raised  his 
head. 

**  Yes,"  be  said,  *'  I  expect  the  sum  I  named 
to  him  to-day,  by  next  mail;  and  then,  after 
that,  tell  me,"  he  continued,  in  the  same  hollow 
tone,  ''what  new  part  you  will  have  me  to 
act  ?" 

''  Oh !  my  dear  fellow,"  returned  the  other, 
assuming  quite  a  familiar  air,  ''we'll  talk  of  that 
another  time;  but,"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a  handsome  gold  watch,  to  which 
was  attached  a  chain  to  correspond,  "  I  see  that 
the  hour  for  my  appointment  has  nearly  arrived, 
so  I  must  bid  you  good  evening.  I  shall  be  back 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  A  good 
night's  rest,  old  fellow.  Take  care  of  yourself;" 
saying  which,  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room 
with  a  mock  air  of  gravity. 

Henry  Morley  heard  the  door  leading  to  the 
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street  shat,  and  feeling  himself  alone,  be  rose 
from  bis  cbair,  and  walked  np  and  down  the  room 
two  or  three  times.  At  length  be  spoke,  bat  it 
^as  in  snch  a  trembling  voice,  that  bis  sentences 
were  broken  and  disconnected. 

"  Curses  on  you,  vile  scoundrel!"  were  bis  first 
words,  **a  very  snake  in  human  form.  0,  mother  ! 
mother  !"  be  exclaimed,  as  he  clasped  his  bands, 
and  raised  them  wildly  above  bis  head,  **  could 
you  but  see  me  now  !  Misery !  ruin  !  despair  !  " 
be  groaned  aloud,  and,  as  if  perfectly  exhausted, 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa.  He  looked  at  the  dirty 
bottle,  and  then  at  the  stone  jar,  and  filling  out  a 
glass  of  water  from  the  latter,  drank  it  at  a 
draught.  Then,  taking  the  bottle,  he  flung  it 
into  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  it  broke  into 
many  pieces,  while  the  brandy  ran  along  the 
floor. 

**  Let  him  lap  it  up  when  be  comes  back,"  he 
said,  as  be  again  laid  down,  and,  as  if  all  his 
strength  was  gone,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

No  sooner  did  bis  heavy  breathing  announce 
that  be  was  asleep,  than  Truffman,  who  bad  all 
this  time  been  watching  him  from  the  door, 
exclaimed : 

"  Ton  my  word,  a  very  spirited  piece  of  acting. 
Aba !  my  sleek  gentleman,"  he  continued,  as  he 
crept  down  the  stairs ;  ''so  I'm  a  vile  scoundrel. 
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apd  a  snake*.  Well,  then/'  be  mattered,  with  a  • 
horrible  oath,  'Til  make  you  feel  the  snake's  tooth, 
before  yon're  mnch  older." 

When  Trnffman  left  the  room,  he  had  gone/ 
directly  to  the  street  door,  opened  it,  and  shut  it, 
agaia  from  the  inside.  Then  be  stole  up  the 
stairs  again,  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  he 
bad  left  Henry  Morley,  fi*om  which,  as  we  have 
said,  he  heard  and  saw  what  passed  inside,  while 
the  wretched  occnpant  believed  that  he  was  away, 
keeping  his  appointment. 

A  few.  words  will  explain  how  it  came  that 
Henry  Morley  was  the  gnest  of  Trnffman.  From 
the  first  hoar  in  w&ich  the  former  consented  to . 
ayail  himself  of  the  many  inducements  held  oat  to 
him  to  visit  the  gambling  house,  Truffman  never 
lost  sight  of  Henry  Morley.  After  each  heavy 
loss,  be  assured  him  that  there  never  yet  was  any 
one,  who  tried  to  win  a  fortune,  and  did  not  lose 
something  in  the  beginning. 

''  A  little  experience  will  make  the  thing  quite 
easy,"  he  said,  and  be  would  tell  him  bow  he 
l^imself  bad  nearly  gone  mad,  when  first  be  took 
np  the  profession,  as  be  facetiously  called  it ;  but, 
in  a  little  time,  be  learned  the  knack  of  winning ; 
'!and  see  the  result !"  be  would  exclaim,  pulling 
out  a  large,  dirty-looking  chamois  leather  bag  full 

sovereigna;  filling  his  band  with  some  of  them, . 
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he  wonid  chink  them  together^  and  then,  replacing 
'  them  in  the  bag,  would  thrust  tbem  into  an  inner 
pocket  in  the  breast  of  his  coat.  The  gold  he 
thus  showed  belonged  to  his  wretched  victim,  but 
he  made  him  believe  that  others  were  losing  as 
heavily  as  he  was;  and  while  Henry  Morley  waited 
for  each  remittance  from  home,  cash  was  advanced 
to  him  by  Truffman's  particular  friend,  jast  about 
half  the  sum  the  wretched  young  man  said  he 
expected.  Then,  when  next  he  played,  he  lost 
the  borrowed  money,  and,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
next  letter,  paid  the  debt,  and  gambled  on  the 
•balance. 

A  month  before  the  evening  when  we  saw  him 
iihe  guest  of  Trnffman,  his  commanding  ofiScer 
ealled  on  him,  and  requested  him  to  give  au 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  his  time ' 
in  the  city,  as  his  repeated  absence  had  excited 
the  suspicion  of  his  superior  officers,  and  he  had 
been  traced  to  the  gambling  house.  It,  moreover, 
had  become  known  that  he  was  seen  in  company 
with  Truffman,  who  had  held  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion in  the  commissariat  department,  from  which  ho 
had  been  dismissed  three  months  before  he  isiet 
Henry  Morley. 

Thus  called  to  order,  the  latter  could  not  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
spent  his  time,   and  could    not  den^  knomw^ 
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Trnffman.  The  result  was  that  lie  was  tried  by 
€Ourt-martiaI^  for  conduct  anbecomiDg  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  and  allowed  to  retire.  And  now, 
where  would  he  turn,,  far  from  home,  ruined  and 
dishonoured?  And  when  he  looked  back  to  a  few 
months  ago,  there  came  the  agonizing  thought, 
that  one  false  step  had  brought  all  this.  How 
often  ha(^  he  determined  not  to  play  again,  and 
the  next  moment  the  resolution  was  broken,  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  a  villain  and  a  cheat. 

When  Gough  and  Truflfman  became  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Lieutenant,  as  they  always  styled 
Henry  Morley,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army, 
they  consulted  together,  and  resolved  to  play 
their  part  a  little  longer,  for  they  would  not  lose 
the  three  hundred  pounds  for  which  he  had  written 
to  England.  Truffman  should  act  the  friend  until 
the  arrival  of  the  cash,  for  on  no  account  should 
they  lose  sight  of  the  Lieutenant  awhile.  They 
would  make  his  debts  more  than  the  sum  he 
expected,  so  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  give  all 
up. 

On  the  day  on  which  Henry  Morley  found  him- 
self alone,  as  it  were,  in  Bombay,  while  he  felt 
that  the  next  Gazette  would  announce  his  disgrace, 
he  was  visited  at  his  hotel  by  Truffman,  who  felt 
the  deepest  regret  at  the  course  matters  had 
taken,  and  said, — 
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**Now,  Morley,  tbis  is  the  time  to  know  who 
are  your  friends,  although  lately  your  words  at 
times  have  shown  that  I  was  not  on  your  list ;  but, 
no  matter,  I'll  show  you  that  I  am  one.  Come 
from  this  place,  and  live  with  me  until  you  hear 
from  home.  You  will  then  be  able  to  choose 
your  course,  to  return  to  England,  I  suppose." 

His  miserable  victim  had  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  Truffman's  offer,  and  go  and  stay  with  him 
till  the  money,  for  which  he  had  written,  would 
come  from  England.  He  borrowed  the  amount  of 
his  hotel  bill  from  Truffman,  and  then,  getting 
into  a  carriage,  with  no  other  luggage  than  a  port- 
manteau, set  off  for  the  residence  of  that  gentle- 
man. They  soon  arrived  in  the  part  of  the  city 
where  Truffman  lived.  The  aspect  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood could  produce  no  other  impression  than 
that  it  was  the  resort  of  thieves  and  vagabonds. 
Henry  Morley  would  fain  rush  from  such  a  place, 
but  he  was  powerless  to  do  so,  being  without 
money.  When  he  was  led  by  Truffman  into  the 
house,  and  upstairs  to  their  room,  he  felt  a  sick- 
ening sensation,  and  his  knees  trembled. 

^'Good  Heavens!    Truffman,"    he  exclaimed, 
'*  what  did  you  bring  me  here  for  ?" 

"Why,  old  boy,"  returned  the  other;  "  this  is 
my  private  residence.    Quite  delightful,  I  assure 
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tyoa ;  away  from  the  noise  and  din  of  the  busy 
city." 

Henry  Morley  was  silent,  he  was  too  sick  to  speak; 
he  even  was  frightened,  he  could  not  tell  why,  bnt 
he  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  terrible  snare  ha4 
been  laid  for  him.  He  saw  all,  as  if  written  be- 
fore  him.  How  he  counted  the  hours  until  the 
arrival  of  the  English  mail,  when,  after  paying 
Oough  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  he  would  have 
a  hundred  and  fifty  more  left.  ''Then/'  be 
thought,  **  I  can  get  out  of  this  vile  den." 


CHAPTER  XX, 

A  DISSOLUTION  OF  PABTNEBSHIP. 

When  Trufifman  passed  into  the  street,  ho 
looked  rather  cautiously  around,  then  walked  on 
quickly  to  keep  the  appointment  he  had  spoken  of 
to  Henry  Morley,  which  was  no  other  than  to  meet 
Gough  in  the  house  where  we  first  introduced  him 
to  the  reader. 

After  a  walk  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  arrived 
at  the  door,  and  gave  the  usual  knock ;  the  pass- 
word was  demanded,  and  given,  the  door  wa^ 
opened  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  him,  and  hq 
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stepped  in.      Gongli    stood  inside,  and  Lastily 
fastened  it  again. 

''Halloa!"  exclaimed  Truffman,  '*  did  yoa  take 
me  for  a  robber  ?" 

The  man  he  addressed,  without  answering,  led 
the  way  upstairs  into  the  room  before  described, 
where  they  found  Lee  Assow.  Gough  caught  the 
boy  roughly  by  the  arm,  and,  after  giving  him  a 
shake,  while  he  uttered  an  oath,  flung  him  for- 
ward from  him,  telling  **  the  dog,"  as  he  called 
him,  to  go  down  stairs.  The  boy  staggered,  but, 
by  a  struggle,  kept  himself  from  falling.  He 
.turned  jound,  and  speaking  to  Gough,  said, 

''Do  it  one  time  again,  and  me  stab  you." 

The  man  sprang  forward.     The  boy  tried  to 
•dscape,  but  he  was  dragged  into  the  room,  while 
is  master  slapped  him  on  one  ear,  and  then  oo 
.he  other. 

"  Beach  me  that  cane,"  he  called  to  Truffman> 
"  ril  make  Lis  ribs  creak." 

"  Pshaw!  let  him  go,"  answered  Truffman ;  "see 
fill  WB  have  to  do,  and  there  you  are  wasting  timid 
with  that  cur." 

Gough  flung  the  boy  from  him  a  second  time, 
andy  finding  himself  at  liberty,  he  bounded  from 
the  room,  and  was  quickly  down  stairs,  where,  in 
a  stone  passage  leading  to  the  back  of  the  hous^, 
he  crouched  in  a  corner.    In  this  miseiablQ  "^Y^xe.^ 
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the  boy  was  always  obliged  to  stay,  while  the  room 
npstairs  was  occapied  by  his  master,  and  some 
pieces  of  matting  at  the  end  of  the  passage  served 
him  for  a  bed. 

As  soon  as  Gongh  and  Trnffman  were  alone, 
the  former  said, 

"  Now  to  business." 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Truffman,  "let  ns  under- 

■ 

stand  each  other." 

His  companion  gave  a  low  chuckling  laugh,  as 
he  said, 

"  That  we  have  done  long  ago." 

''Bat,"  said  Truffman,  "what  do  our  shares 
amount  to  ?  We'll  settle  afterwards  what  to  give 
that  cringing  sconndrel.  Now,  what  amount  is  in 
the  bank?"  continued  Trnffman,  looking  at  the 
trap-door  leading  to  the  secret  room  below. 

"  Six  hundred  pounds,  odd,"  answered  Gongh. 
He,  being  manager,  was  the  only  person  who  had 
free  access  to  the  place  where  the  treasure  lay. 

"  Come,  come,"  hastily  returned  Truffman, 
"  double  that,  and  it  will  sound  something  like 
the  truth." 

Gough  called  down  a  frightfal  curse  on  himself, 

if  there  was  one  pound  more  than  he  named  in 

the  bank.     "  That  fellow,  Tinley,  has  made  no 

deposit  for  the  last  month,"  he  said,  "and you  still 

keep  three  nights  spoil." 
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''Here  it  is/'  said  Truffman^  taking  ont  tlie 
chamois-leather  bag,  which  he  had  exhibited  to 
Henry  Morley ;  "  there  is  just  fifty  pounds  in  it." 
In  another  pocket  he  had  a  reserved  fand^  which 
he  kept  in  its  place. 

**  That  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,"  slowly 
repeated  Gough;  ^'  one  half  is  mine,  and  you  are 
welcome  to  the  other  half,  Truffman." 

"  But  Tinley,"  suggested  Truffman,  "  what  of 
him  r 

"  The  half  frightened,  cringing  "villain,"  said 
Gough,  ''let  him  take  what  is  left.  You  may 
depend  that  fellow  has  his  share  without  looking 
here  for  it.  So,  Truffman,  the  plan  is  this ;  keep 
yoxur  game  secure  where  he  is,  watch  the  English 
mail,  and  never  lose  sight  of  him  after  he  gets 
the  letter,  until  you  bring  him  here." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Truffman,  "to  this  hotel?" 

'*Just  so,"  replied  Gough;  *'you  say  he  is 
expecting  three  hundred  pounds  by  next  mail. 
Good,  but  his  I  0  U  only  amounts  to  half  that ; 
we  must  have  the  other  half  too." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Truffman,  "  two  or  three 
nights  will  do  that." 

Gough  laughed,  but  the  expression  on  his  face 
was  very  like  a  hideous  grin.  ''Times  are  changed, 
my  man/'  he  said,   "he  is  at  large  now,  and. 
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depend  upon  it,  he'll  bold  on  to  the  balance  this 
iiime." 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it/'  answered  Truflfman. 

"  I'll  look  to  tbat  myself,"  said  Gougb,  with  H 
knowing  wink,  *'  and  then  we  must  pot  him  in 
safe  keeping  until  we  can  find  a  suitable  locality 
et  a  little  distance  from  here.*'  He  said  this  in  a 
deep  decided  tone. 

**  Why,  man,  you  don't  mean  to— '' 

Gougb  interrupted  him,  and  after  speaking  in 
bis  usual  coarse  manner,  added,— 

''Oh!  no,  not  the  whole  way;  you  need  not 
take  any  part  in  the  a£fair.  I  understand  this 
•business."" 

His  companion  in  crime  seemed  to  know  what 
he  meant,  and  agreed  to  his  plans. 

*^  But,"  said  Gougb,  '^  we  must  at  once  pay  off 
that  rascal,  Tinley.  'Twas  a  bad  job  picking  up 
with  him  at  all.  When  we  get  out  of  this  place, 
he  must  not  know  where  we  go." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
starting  up,  Gough  hurried  downstairs.  Th6 
usual  words  being  spoken,  the  peculiar  fastenings 
of  the  door  were  undone,  the  heavy  bar  removed, 
and  a  few  minutes  after,  Tinley  took  his  seat  at 
the  table  with  Gough  and  Truffman.  He  was 
well  dressed,  bat  his  face  was  haggard,  and  he 
looked  dejected.    He  took  a  cigar  from  the  box 
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nhicli  was  on  the  table^  and  while  h'ghiing  it,  said 
to  Gongh, — 

^*  Assow  told  me,  when  I  was  here  in  the  mom- 
ipg,  that  yon  wanted  me  this  evening." 

**Yes,"  replied  Gongh,   **we  began  to  thinks 
Qiat  work  is  getting  slack  in  this  neighboarhood, 
and  we  want  to  shift  to  another." 

Tinley  looked  surprised.    ^^  And  where  do  yon 
mean  to  go  to  ?"  he  asked. 

'•  jQh  !  somewhere  at  the  other  side  of  the  city," 
answered  Gongh,  in  a  light  and   careless,  tone.. 
•'But,"  he  continued,  "you  don't  seem  to  like 
your  work  lately,  if  one  may  judge  from  your 
weekly  deposits,  which  we  must  set  down  at  one \ 
figure,  commonly  known  as  a  cipher." 

**  True,"  answered  Tinley,  '*  I  played  little,  and 
tpok  no  more  than  what  paid  my  expenses." 

'*Well,"  said  Gough,  in  a  most  conciliating 
tone,  "  will  you  come  with  ns  from  here  ?  If  not;, 
you  must  expect  your  dividend  of  the  profits  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  way  you  worked ;  in  fact,"  he ; 
eontinued,  "  when  we  look  to  our  accounts,  we  see 
the  money  given  you  from  time  to  time,  with 
other  expenses,  shared  by  all  three,  rent,  etc.,  ^ 
leaves  a  small  sum, — a  mere  trifle  due  to  us  from 
you. 

Tinley  had  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Gough's  face  ; 
while  he  spoke ;  he  continued  so,  until  Uie  lo^"^ 
seemed  to  he  becoming  a  vacant  stare. 
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**  Well,"  said  Gough,  "  you  understand,  don*t 
you  r 

The  question  seemed  to  rouse  Tinley. 

"Enough,"  he  said,  "say  no  more.  Keep  the 
money, — and  my  heavy  curse  be  on  it.'* 

"That  will  make  it  no  heavier  to  carry,"  replied 
the  ruffian,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Tinley,  as  if  a  sudden  thought 
crossed  his  mind,  "  where  is  the  Lieutenant  ?" 

"At  large,  living  on  his  income;"  replied 
Gough. 

"Do  you  know,  Truflfman?"  again  asked  Tinley. 

"  Never  saw  him  since  he  was  cashiered.    What 
do  you  want  him  for  ?"  he  inquired. 
.   "  Oh !    nothing  in  particular,"    returned   the 
man.    "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Assow  ?" 

"  We'll  just  walk  out  as  usual,"  said  Gough, 
"  and  let  the  hound  find  his  own  way." 

"  That,  then,  settles  all,  I  think,"  said  Tinley, 
"  and  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  find  my  own 
way  also  out  of  this." 

"  We'll  not  be  long  after  you,"  said  Truflfman, 
"•and  if  we  are  doing  a  good  trade  elsewhere,  per- 
haps you  would  join  us  again." 

Tinley  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 

scorn  on  his  face.     "  Of  course,"  he  answered, 

ironically,  "  my  pay  for  the  last  year  has  been  so 

good,  that  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  you  will  be 
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tronbled  by  me  again.  Sooner,"  he  continued, 
**  than  leave  that  boy  to  die  here,  I  will  take  him 
with  me  as  my  part  of  the  spoil." 

'*  Oh  !  yon  are  welcome  to  take  the  hound,"  ex- 
claimed Gough.  *^  Just  stop  awhile,  and  try  the 
fellow  a  bit." 

Here. he  knocked  heavily  on  the  floor  with  his 
heel.  In  a  minute  after,  the  boy  appeared  at  the 
door. 

**  Come  in,"  shouted  Gough. 

The  wretched  boy  hesitated,  and  looked  with  a 
pleading,  earnest  glance  at  Tinley,  who  answered 
it  by  saying, 

"  Coma  in,  boy,  don't  be  afraid." 

The  boy  came  into  the  room,  and  stood  midway 
between  the  door  and  the  table. 

'*  Well,  you  dog,  so  you'll  stab  me,  eh!"  almost 
roared  Gongh;  ''now,"  he  said,  ''Truffman  and 
I  are  going  away  from  here.  This  gentleman," 
pointing  to  Tinley,  "stops  bere.  Tie  up  your 
bed,  and  bring  it  on  your  back.  Yon  come  with 
US. 

"  Save  me !  oh  save  me !"  cried  the  terrified 
boy,  as  he  crouched  down  on  the  floor  at  Tinley's 
teei,  and  caught  him  frantically  by  throwing  his 
arms  round  his  knees. 

With  a  tenderness  which  one  could  not  expect 
to  see  displayed  in  such  a  place,  the  man  beudiik^ 
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down  raised  Iiim^  and  made  him  stand  besidd) 
him,  and  took  the  little  thin  bauds  in  Lis  own, 

Baying, 

^'I  toiU  save  yon,  Lee."    He  kept  the  boy's 
hands  still  within  his  own^  while  looking  at  Gongh% 
and  Trnffman,  he  said,  ''Yon  may  grin  and  sneer,.; 
We'll  go  together." 

**TinIey/'  said  Goagh,  **you  are  just  what  !• 
always  thought  you  to  be, — a  cringing,  sneaking 
wretch." 

^'  With  a  pretty  fair  share  of  sense,  too/'  added 
Truffman,  "  he  takes  care  of  himself  all  the  while»r 
My  man,"  he  continued,  addressing  Tinley,  "yoa> 
are  carrying  more  than  the  dog  with  you, — gold 
enough." 

''  Enough  to  keep  us  from  starving,"  returned  r 
the  man,  ^*  and  I  want  no  more." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Gough,  "  the  sooner  you're-: 
off,  the  better ;"  and  after  addressing  Truffman  in :. 
bis  usual  slang  way,  they  both  laughed,  with  a . 
ruffianly  expression  on  their  faces* 

Tinley  left  the  room  during  their  fit  of  merri*  f 
ment,  and  had  reached  the  door  with  the  boy, 
when  he  heard  Gough  running  down  to  open  it. . 
Be  did  8o^  and  said  as  they  passed  out  into  the-. 
street, 

*'  There  go  the  twa  dogs." 

He  returned  to  the  room  laughing  heartily  at 
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his  own  wit,  and  then  told  his  companion  the 
eanse  of  his  mirth. 

**  I  did  not  think/'  he  added,  '^  that  we  woald 
get  rid  of  that  fellow  so  easily." 

"  He's  a  half  dying  thing/'  remarked  Tmffman; 
''he  has  no  spirit  in  him;  a  mean,  half  frightened 
fellow.  See,  here,  don't  yon  guess  why  he  carried 
off  the  boy?" 

''No,"  said  Gongh,  looking  inquiringly  at  the 
other. 

"  To  make  money  of  him,  of  course,"  replied 
Traffman. 

Oongh  uttered  one  of  his  habitual  oaths. 
"  You're  right,"  he  said,  "  and  if  I'd  thought  of 
that,  I  would  have  kept  the  dog,  rather  than  let 
him  have  the  satisfaction  of  it.  Now,  we  close 
the  bank  to-night,"  continued  Gough,  ''because 
everything  must  be  ready  for  a  start  soon  after 
you  bring  the  lieutenant  here,  so  I'll  go  and  draw 
the  cash,"  and  he  walked  to  the  trap-door,  lighted 
a  small  lamp,  and  shutting  the  door  down  after 
him,  was  lost  to  Truffman's  sight. 

Tmffman  had  never  attempted  to  follow  him  to 
that  vault-like  place,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  went 
down  there  now,  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  life 
was  worth.  As  Gough  was  keeping  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  to  himself,  he  dared  not  ask 
for  more,  nor  pretend  to  think  he  was  not  g^\X\\i% 
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half  the  profits.  Gongh  came  np  after  a  fe# 
minntes,  and,  placing  a  bag  on  the  tabloi  told 
Trnffmian  to  count  that.  The  other  threw  ont  its 
contents  on  the  taUle.  He  was  occupied  then  in 
counting  the  money,  and  when  he  had  finished 
there  were  six  piles  on  the  table. 

**  There/'  he  said,  drawing  a  heavy  sigh,  as  i' 
he  had  just  ended  some  distressing  labour ;  '' jtM 
what  you  said ;  there's  a  hundred  in  each  of  the 
heaps." 

"  And  you  say/'  said  Gongh,  "  that  you  have 
fifty  pounds  more  with  yon.  Now,  gi?e  md 
twenty-five,  and  keep  the  other  twenty-five,  with 
three  of  these  heaps,"  laying  his  hand  on  the 
money.  "The  expenses  were  very  heavy,"  he 
continued,  "  rent,  and  our  board,  not  to  talk  of 
all  your  flashing,"  and  he  looked  at  the  fashion* 
able  suit  in  which  Truffman  was  dressed. 

"  All  quite  necessary,  my  dear  fellow,"  was  Hxe 
reply. 

The  two  ruffians  then  proceeded  to  put  away 
the  money,  and  in  five  minutes  each  had  his  share 
carefully  concealed  about  his  person.  At  four 
o'clock  Gough  prepared  to  take  his  repose  on  the 
wicker  couch,  and  Truffman,  finding  that  the 
rtnall  hours  had  passed  away,  bade  him  good 
night  and  left  the  house.     They  both  seeing 
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pleased,  bat  each  felt  snre  that  the  other  had 
cheated  him. 

When  Tinley  and  Lee  Assow  were  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  boy's  late  home  and  prison,  the 
man  stopped,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  its 
door  had  closed  after  them. 

**  Now  yon  are  free,  and  yon  need  not  be  afraid 
•gain.    Yon  shall  stay  with  me." 

The  boy  took  one  of  Tinley's  hands,  and  bent 
down  nntil  his  face  toncbed  it,  remaining  so  nntil 
the  man  told  him  to  look  np.  It  was  a  mute  bat 
teaching  act  of  gratitude,  from  that  poor  deserted 
boy,  who  had  no  friend  in  the  wide  world  save  the 
man  who,  np  to  that  moment,  lived  on  wbat  is 
called  in  polite  society  gambling,  but  in  simple 
words  robbing  his  fellow  man.  For  the  first  time 
for  years,  Tiuley  experienced  a  sense  of  degrada- 
tion,  as  if  by  that  trifling  act  of  affection  in  the 
boy,  some  secret  spring,  some  better  feeling  was 
touched. 

*'  Poor  child !  what  you  must  have  suffered  in 
that  prison  !"  he  said,  speaking  rather  to  himself 
than  to  the  boy. 

After  walking  for  about  half  an  hour  they 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  house  very  different  from 
that  in  which  Tinley's  partners  lived.  The  man 
took  a  key  from  his  pocket,  and,  as  if  he  was 
lecostomed  to  doing  so,  opened  the  door  mUxATiX 
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any  difficnUy.  He  led  the  boy  into  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor;  it  was  plainly  famished,  and 
though  smally  was  qnite  clean.  A  large  wooden 
stand,  on  which  were  a  hair  mattress  and  a  rng, 
showed  that  it  was  nsed  as  a  bedroom,  as  well  as 
for  a  sitting  room.  The  rest  of  the  famitnrer 
consisted  of  three  chairs  and  a  table,  and  the  flooif 
was  covered  with  bright-coloared  matting.  Whent 
the  boy  looked  ronnd,  his  face  lighted  np  with 
extreme  pleasure. 

"  This  is  your  home  now,"  said  Tinley. 

"So  nice!*'  exclaimed  the  boy,  "an*  no  bad 
man — no  call  me  dog,  hound.    Oh,  so  nice!'* 

Tinley  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned,  bring-.' 
ing  in  something  for  the  boy  to  eat. 

"We'll  go  to  bed,  now,"  said  Tinley,  wheu 
Lee  had  partaken  of  it  in  a  manner  that  showed 
that  he  needed  it  much.  "  There,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  mattress. 

"  My  bed  here,"  said  the  boy,  stooping  down, 
and  rubbing  the  matting  as  if  he  admired  it. 

"No,  no,"  answered  Tinley,  "with  me  here. 
Take  off  your  boots.  There.  Lie  down  inside 
there.  I'll  get  you  clothes  to-morrow,"  he  con- 
tinned,  as  he  looked  at  Assow's  poor  covering. 

The  boy  did  as  Tinley  told  him,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  fast  asleep.  The  man  then  sat  lean* 
ilig  on  the  table,  with  his  chin  resting  on  hid 
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hands.  He  looked  at  the  sleepiDg  boy,  and  re- 
solved that,  come  what  might,  he  would  neYer 
desert  him. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  DEPOSIT  IN  THE  BANE. 

.  Tmffman  soon  arrived  at  his  private  resideneey 
and,  touching  a  spring  in  the  door,  he  opened  and 
shnt  it  quietly^  As  he  went  up  the  stairs  he 
heard  angry  words  in  the  room  above.  He  sprang 
forward,  thinking  that  Henry  Morley  had  been 
{band  out,  perhaps  by  Tinley,  He  entered  the 
room,  but  found  that  Henry  was  alone.  He  was 
still  asleep,  and  seemed  to  be  struggling  with 
some  one  whom  he  saw  in  his  dreams. 

**  Take  it  away,*'  he  cried,  ^'  there's  blood  upon 
it.    Ho !  Edward,  help." 

''Halloa,"  shouted  Truffman,  ''what  are  you 
making  all  that  noise  about  ?*' 

Bat  he  did  not  wake  nntil  Tmffman  shook  him 
by  the  arm,  when  he  started  and  sat  np,  with  the 
^perspiration  standing  in  large  drops  on  his  fore- 
.head.    He  drew  his  breath  quickly. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  that  was  frightful." 

''  What  was  that  ?"  asked  Truffman. 
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*'lt  must  have  been  the  nightmare/'  replied 
Henry. 

**  Well,"  said  Truffman,  "  His  nearly  time  to  be 
getting  ap.  If  yon  make  way  there,  Til  take  a 
nap." 

The  young  man  rose,  and  threw  himself  heavily 
on  a  chair  by  the  table.  Traffman  took  his  place, 
bat,  althongh  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  remained 
wide  awake,  feigning  sleep.  He  had  too  mnch 
gold  about  him  to  trust  himself  in  another's  eom« 
pany  while  he  slept.  He  rested  for  about  two 
hours,  and  then  rose  up,  and  declared  that  he  felt 
quite  refreshed  by  his  sleep. 

After  partaking  of  a  miserable  breakfast,  (Truff- 
man would  have  a  better  one  later  on  in  the  city,) 
he  told  Henry  that  he  had  heard  good  news  for 
him  the  day  before.  The  young  man  sighed 
heavily  as  he  asked  what  it  was. 

**  The  English  mail  is  due  to-day,"  answered 
Trnffman. 

Henry  Morley  started.  "  I  am  Yery  glad,**  he 
said. 

"  Well,"  said  Truffman,  "  will  you  go  and  get 
the  letter  which  you  expect  ?" 

*^  Yes,"  he  replied,  although  he  felt  how  hard  it 
would  be  for  him  to  present  himself  to  his  former 
I   commanding  officer,  to  whose  care  the  letter  was 
I  directed. 
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'^  Perbaps  the  letters  have  been  delivered/'  said 
Traffman ;  **  come,  we'll  see." 

Henry  was  soon  ready,  and,  after  a  abort  walk, 
tiiey  reaefaed  tbe  post-office,  wbere  Truffmau 
learned  that  the  mails  bad  arrived  the  day  before, 
$nd  that  the  letters  had  been  delivered  that  morn- 
ing.  Henry  Morley  then  went  and  received  the 
letter  which  he  had  looked  for  with  so  much 
mxiety.  It  contained  a  cheqae  for  three  hundred 
pounds.  Tbe  eyes  of  his  ruffianly  companion 
brightened  as  Henry  showed  it  to  him* 

**  What  a  relief  this  is,"  he  said,  as  he  did  so, 
^*  now  I  can  pay  j^our  friend  all  I  owe  him,  and 
yet  have  enough  left  to  meet  my  present  wants. 
rU  go,"  he  continued,  **  and  get  it  cashed,  and 
(benr  go  to  your  friend's  office  and  pay  him." 

**  He  is  out  of  town  this  morning,"  said  Truff- 
man,  '^  but  he'll  be  back  by  five  o'clock.  I'll  take 
you  to  tbe  hotel  he  stops  at." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  other,  "  now  I  shall 
go  on  for  the  money." 

**  I  am  sorry,"  said  Trufifman,  ^*  that  I  did  not 
ask  if  there  was  a  letter  at  tbe  post-office  fpr  my- 
self. Perbaps  my  good  mother  has  sent  me 
something  similar." 

Although  Truffman  said  this,  he  did  not  expect 
a  letter,  far  less  one  containing  a  cheque^  Hia 
teal  object  was  to  remain  with  Heni^  l£.Qx\^li 
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without  causing  a  suspicion  that  he  wanted  to 
keep  him  in  view.  As  they  were  on  their  way  to 
get  the  cheque  cashed,  TruffnUan  turned  into  the 
post-office,  and  inquired  if  there  was  a  letter  there 
addressed  to  Joseph  Truffman,  Esq.  To  his  sur- 
prise there  was  one  for  Mr.  Joseph  Truffman,  and 
it  was  registered.  Having  receiyed  his  letter 
and  opened  it,  he  found  that  it  was  from  his 
mother,  and  contained  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds. 
He  could  hardly  helieve  that  he  was  not  dreaming. 

The  two  young  men,  having  obtained  their 
money,  returned  to  Truffman^s  room.  They  sat 
down  to  read  their  letters.  As  Henry  read  the 
letters  which  he  had  received  from  his  mother  and 
Gertrude  he  seemed  deeply  affected;  indeed  he 
was  so  absorbed  in  them  that  he  never  noticed  the 
strange  conduct  of  his  companion.  As  Truffman 
read  his  mother's  letter  he  smiled,  then  bit  his 
lip  until  he  almost  made  the  blood  start  out,  then 
ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  until  he  made  it 
stand  upright.  When  he  had  finished  reading 
the  letter,  he  folded  it  carefully,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  laughed,  "  that  is  good.  Tm 
your  man,  mother.** 

''What*s  that?**  said  Henry,  as  he  looked  up 
on  hearing  his  companion  laughing. 

**Tm  amused  at  my  mother's  letter,''  replied 
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Trnffman;  ''she  says  that  my  father  is  worse 
than  ever^  and  she  wants  me  home  to  thrash 

him-" 

Henry  did  not  reply^  hat  he  again  hent  oyer  his 
letter^  on  which  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  nntil  he 
had  finished  it. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  at  length  Truffman  and 
Henry  Morley  set  oflf  for  "  Mr.  Gough's  Hotel," 
as  the  former  facetiously  called  it.  Henry  he- 
lieyed  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  bona  fide  hotel, 
and  his  step  was  light,  and  he  felt  a  degree  of 
Batisfaction  to  which  he  had  long  heen  a  stranger. 
He  resolved,  with  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  he 
had  not  felt  hefore,  that  this  should  be  his  last 
day  with  these  low  ruffians,  for  such  he  now 
believed  them  to  be ;  and  he  further  resolved 
never  again  to  risk  one  pound  in  gambling.  He 
was  so  lost  in  thought,  forming  these  resolutions, 
and  longing  for  the  hour  when  he  should  be  free 
from  these  fellows,  that  he  did  not  observe  what 
part  of  the  city  they  were  passing  through,  until 
Truffman  said,  ''  The  hotel  is  in  this  street,  Mor- 
ley." 

Henry  looked  around  him  and  stood  still. 

'^Truffman,"  he  said,  ''you  have  played  this 
game  long  enough.  There .  is  no  hotel  in  this 
frightful  place.  If  you  have  brought  me  here  to 
rob  me,  say  so,  and  let  me  defend  myself." 
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^'  No,  Morley/'  he  replied,  **  I  haye  no  snch  in- 
tention/' and  he  oonflrmed  his  words  with  ait 
oath.  ^^  But  X  shall  lay  aside  jesting.  There  is 
no  hotel  here,  yon  are  right;  hut  Mr.  Goagh's 
private  residence  is  here/' 

'*  Then  I  shall  not  go  to  it/'  said  Henry ;  "  let 
him  come  to  me  at  the  hotel  where  yoa  first  met 
ine,  and  I  eball  pay  him  all  I  owe  him/' 

While  they  were  speaking  Traffman  kept  walk* 
ing  on,  hut  he  moved  so  slowly  that  Henry  did 
not  perceive  that  they  were  making  any  progress. 

*'  Here  is  the  house,"  said  Truffman,  as  ho 
stepped  on  quickly  to  the  second  door  from  the 
place  where  Henry  stood. 

In  a  moment  the  word  was  given,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  huge  figure  of  Q-ough  was  seen  in 
the  doorway,  bowing  most  graciously  to  Henry 
Morley.  There  was  now  no  retreat,  so  he  walked 
up  to  the  door,  and  sainted  Gough  in  a  rather 
formal  manner^ 

''I  am  delighted  to  see  yon  here,  sir,"  said 
Gough ;  ^'  allow  me  to  show  you  in/' 

Nerving  himself  for  the  worst,  Henry  walked 
in,  '^  After  all,"  he  thought,  '^  he'll  be  very  glad 
to  get  his  money  back  again/' 

^'  Now,  sir,  I'll  show  you  the  way,"  said  Gongh} 
*'  this  way,  sir/* 

As  he  spoke  he  began  to  ascend  the  creaking 
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fttairs;  Henry  Morley  and  Tmffman  followed 
him.  Tbey  entered  the  room  above.  When 
Henry  saw  the  kind  of  place  it  was,  he  was  horri- 
fied, and  his  head  grew  dizzy, 

*'  Take  a  chair,  sir,"  Gough  continued.  "  Happy 
to  see  yoa  here,  sir :  these  are  good  cigars/'  and 
he  moyed  the  box  towards  his  guest,  who,  thank- 
ing him,  declined  to  take  one. 

**  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
ttr/'  said  Gough,  *'  or  a  glass  of  good  sherry?" 

"  I  really,**  said  Henry,  "  don't  feel  inclined  to 
take  anything  just  now.  I  have  called  to  pay  you 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  you  were 
good  enough  to  lend  me.  I  received  it  from 
England  to-day." 

'*  You  certainly  did  not  lose  much  time,"  said 
Gough,  smiling  graciously,  and  looking  as  if  this 
tias  the  first  he  had  heard  of  the  matter;  ^^well, 
I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  cash." 

Henry's  fears  were  all  removed ;  he  took  out  a 
small  square  parcel  of  brown  paper  from  one  of 
his  pockets,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  he  said, 
"  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  return  the  I  0  U 
which  I  gave  you  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  I  shall  pay  you  the  money,  and 
return  you  my  thanks  for  your  kindness." 

Gough  took  from  a  thick  pocket-book  thiree 
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small  pieces  of  paper^  which  he  carefully  opened 
out  on  the  table. 

"  Here^  Truflfman,"  he  said,  "  come  this  way." 

The  gentleman  addressed  rose  and  stood  beside 
Goagh.  ''Welly  sir/'  he  said,  in  a  deferential 
tone,  *'  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

''  Just  hold  these  pieces  of  paper  open/'  said 
Gough,  and  he  pressed  Truffman's  fingers  upon 
them,  lest  Morley  n^ight  pick  them  up. 

''  Now,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Henry, 
''read  these.  There  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
on  your  side.  Yon  say  that  the  debt  is  one  hnn- 
dred  and  fifty  pounds,  while  I  hol4  documents  for 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Henry,  whose  fears 
were  now  ag^in  awakened,  "  I  have  only  signed 
one  I  0  U  since  my  last  payment  to  you." 

"  Bead  for  yourself,  sir,"  said  Gough,  speaking 
in  a  louder  tone  than  he  had  yet  used. 

Henry  bent  over  the  table,  and,  to  his  intense 
surprise,  saw  that  the  three  pap.er8  were  signed 
With  his  own  name.  One,  indeed,  was  his  own 
signature,  the  others  were  forged,  but  so  cleyerly 
had  his  handwriting  been  counterfeited,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  detect  any  difference 
between  the  true  and  the  false  signatures. 

"My  name  is  there,  certainly,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  but  I  signed  only  one  of  these  papers." 
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**  And  do  yon  dare  to  say  that  they  are  forged  ?** 
said  Gough^  starting  np  from  his  chair,  and 
stamping  on  the  floor  in  a  pretended  rage. 

*'  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  forged/'  replied 
the  yonng  man,  *'  bat  I  said  that  I  did  not  sign 
two  of  them/' 

''Which  comes  to  the  very  same  thing/'  said 
Gonghy  speaking  to  Tmffman ;  **  and  if  they  are 
forged,  either  yon  or  I  have  forged  them/' 

**  Let  me  see  the  scoundrel  who  will  attempt  to 
say  that  I  forged  a  signature/'  returned  the  other 
n^fian,  acting  to  perfection  the  part  of  a  man  in 
a  passion ;  **  come,  sir,  I  shall  put  an  end  to  this 
dispute  at  once.  I  demand  the  amount  due  by 
these  documents." 

**  But,"  said  Henry  Morley,  "  I  do  not  possess 
that  amount,  ''even  supposing  that  I  owe  it  to. 
you" 

**  Ton  do  owe  it  to  me,  man,"  shouted  Gough. 

Henry  Morley  felt  a  sickly  sensation.  ''This 
fellow,"  he  thought,  "  will  make  me  pay  him  all 
the  money  I  possess,  and  once  again  I  shall  hep 
without  a  shilling,  at  the  mercy  of  these  raffians."i 

He  had  not  time  to  reply  to  Gough,  before  that 
latter  again  demanded  the  whole  amount  which< 
he  said  was  due  to  him. 

"  Here  is  what  I  owe  you,"  said  Henry,  giving; 
him  the  sum  which  he  really  owed. 
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Oough  placed  the  money  on  the  table  and 
connted  it.  When  he  had  done  80|  he  nttered 
such  terrible  blasphemy  that  the  young  man 
started  back  from  the  table,  and  inyoluntarily 
looked  np,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  the  jndgment 
of  God  fall  upon  this  man. 

*'  Are  yon  saying  yonr  prayers,  you  bambugging 
thief  ?"  asked  Gough. 

^'  It's  quite  fair,  Morley/^  interposed  Truffman ; 
''  the  money  is  justly  due,  so  you  had  better  pay 
it,  and  have  done  with  the  affair/' 

The  young  man  answered  that  if  they  would 
only  wait  and  give  him  time,  he  would  pay  all 
they  demanded;  that  he  would  write  home  for 
mora  money,  but  if  he  paid  all  he  possessed  now» 
he  would  be  a  beggar  until  be  could  hear  from 
home. 

''I  see  your  dodge,  you  villain,''  said  Gougbi 
standing  up,  and  putting  the  money  carefully 
aside,  *'  you  want  to  give  me  the  slip." 

Henry  again  and  again  protested  that  he  had  iMr 
such  intention,  and  that  he  would  pay  him  all  h^ 
asked,  if  he  would  only  give  him  time  to  obtain 
the  money. 

**  I  give  you  one  minute,"  shouted  the  ruffiai^ 
seizing  him  by  the  throat. 

''Don't  choke  the  man,"  said  Truffman,  who 
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now  thought  that  Gough  would  certaioly  commit 
iDorder* 

*'  Come  I",  roared  the  rufflan>  closing  his  grasp 
jet  more  tightly  on  Henry's  throat*  The  yonng 
man  gasped  for  breathy  and  with  difiScnlty  sac- 
ceeded  in  taking  the  rest  of  the  money  out  of  hid 
pocket.  Gonghj  obserring  this^  slightly  relaxed 
his  hold,  and>  holding  out  his  left  hand^  saidi 

"  Give  it  here^  yon  thief/* 

Henry  handed  him  the  remaining  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  then  Gough  released  him 
from  the  terrible  grasp,  whichj  had  it  lasted  longer, 
would  haye  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  yonng  man  sat  down,  his  face  black  and 
swollen;  he  tried  to  speak,  but  he  could. not. 
l^fifman  offered  him  water,  but  he  would  not  take 
it.  Gough  was  busy  putting  away  the  money, 
and,  when  this  was  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
turned  fiercely  to  Henry  Morley. 

**  Get  away  out  of  this  place,"  he  said,  ''  and 
never  let  me  see  your  face  again." 

The  young  man  spoke  in  a  husky  voice>  ''  Let 
me  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  then  Til  go." 

''  Aye!"  said  Gough,  ''and  take  your  revenge  on 
na.  Will  you  not  put  the  bloodhounds  on  oar 
track?" 

''  No,  no  1 "  said  the  young  man.,  ''  I'll  go 
now." 
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He  rose,  and  was  walking  slowly  towards  the 
door,  when  a  heavy  hlow  from  Goagh  stunned 
him,  and  he  fell  bleeding  on  the  floor. 

Tmffman  sprang  forward, ''  I  did  not  know  that 
yon  meant  to  murder  him/'  he  said,  as  he  lifted 
Henry's  head  from  the  floor. 

^^  What  else  was  to  be  done  with  him?**  growled 
Gough ;  **  but  he  is  not  dead." 

''  But  he  is,  though,"  said  Truffman ;  *'  there's 
not  a  breath  in  him." 

*^  Let  us  be  off,  then,"  said  Gough,  *'  but  first 
help  me  to  put  the  carcass  in  the  bank ;  and  we'll 
fasten  it  down,  so  that  nothing  will  ever  be  known 
of  the  affair." 

Truffman  said  that  he  saw  no  use  in  doing  so. 
Gough  advanced,  and,  taking  hold  of  Henry's 
legs,  said,  in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice, 

*'  Come,  lift  him  up.  Befuse,  and  I'll  stretch 
you  beside  him." 

Truffman  had  no  alternative;  he  lifted  the  body 
by  the  shoulders,  holding  it  carefully,  though  there 
was  no  sign  of  life. 

They  opened  the  trap-door,  and  carried  the  body 
down  the  stone  steps.  They  soon  reached  the 
bottom.  ''Let  go!"  shouted  Gough.  Truffman 
laid  down  his  part  of  the  burthen  quietly,  but 
nervously,  and  then  rushed  up  the  steps ;  Gough 
followed  him,  coming  up  more  quickly  than  he  had 
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#?8r  done  before.  He  shut  down  the  trap*door,  took 
his  hat,  and  left  the  room  with  the  speed  of  one 
ronning  for  his  life.  Traffman,  with  the  perspi- 
ration  streaming  down  his  face,  followed  him 
dosely.  When  they  reached  the  street,  Gongh 
shnt  the  door,  and  then  Traffman  discovered  that 
he  was  withont  his  hat,  but,  for  all  the  world,  he 
wonld  not  re*enter  that  room.  And  the  men 
rushed  on,  they  eared  not  whither,  their  only  ob- 
ject was  to  get  away  from  that  part  of  the  city. 

They  knew  not  how  far  they  had  gone,  when 
suddenly  a  yoice  accosted  them,  and  they  stopped. 

^  Ton  seem  in  a  hnrry,  gentlemen ;  the  boat  is 
just  off,  80  you  may  as  well  go  easy." 

Gough  and  Truffman,  thus  brought  to  a  stand, 
looked  around  them,  and  saw  that  they  were  stand- 
ing on  a  quay,  from  which  a  steamer  had  just  set 
off.  The  man  who  addressed  them,  was  under  the 
impression  that  they  had  been  hurrying  to  over- 
take it. 

''Halloa,  sir!"  the  man  eontinued,  ''youWelost 
your  hat  in  the  race." 

When  Truffman  recovered  breath,  he  replied 
that  they  had  been  running  to  catch  the  steamer, 
and  that  his  hat  had  fallen  off  and  rolled  down 
several  steps.  ^  If  I  had  stopped,"  said  he, 
^  there  was  the  risk  of  losing  the  boat,  I  thought 

13 
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it  better  to  lose  the  hat.  Bat  now  both  tie 
gone/* 

Oeagh  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and,  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  face^  said, 

**  We  mnst  just  go  baek  again  and  wait  for  the 
next  steamer." 

**  Which  will  not  be  for  another  week/'  said  the 
man. 

''  Yes/'  said  Trnffman,  ''  that  will  be  a  loss  to 
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They  turned,  and  began  to  walk  back  through 
the  city. 

*'  What  a  way  we  must  have  run/'  said  Gronghi 
'*  and  yet  it  is  only  an  hoar  since  we  started." 

**  It  was  lacky,"  said  Traffman,  *'  that  the  boat 
f  tarted  jast  as  we  met  that  fellow,  otherwise  his 
suspicion  might  haye  been  aroused.  I  must  tie 
my  handkerchief  on  my  bead,  and  let  us  hurry,  on 
and  get  out  of  the  streets." 

**Why,  where  are  you  going?"  asked  Gough. 

''To  my  room/'  said  Truffinan,  ''or,  as  you 
called  it,  the  lieutenant's  trap." 

Gough  winced  at  the  allusion  to  his  victim. 
''Well/'  he  said,  with  assomed  carelessness,  ''it 
will  be  a  first-rate  place  for  us  now.  Let  us  hurry 
OD,  for  I  feel  that  I  want  a  glass  of  brandy." 

They  soon  arrived  at  Traffman's  room,  where, 
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&r  t^e  fi^st  time  since  they  rnshed  oat  into  the 
streets^  they  seemed  to  breathe  freely.  ^ 

-  **  There's  a  flashy  concern/'  said  Trnffman, 
pointing  to  the  portn^anteau,  which  we  before  men- 
tioned ;  *'  it  was  the  lieutenant's." 

''Any  cash  there?"  said  Gough,  with  a  forced 
langb. 

**  I  ne?er  saw  it  open/'  said  Trnffman, ''  bat  I 
will  to-inorrow;" 

**  There's  no  money  there,  yon  may  swear  to  it/* 
said  Goagh ;  **  he  had  none  to  spare  lately." 
'    ''It  woald  be  aU  very  well/'  said  Traffman> 
^'  only  for—" 

'  "  Hold  year  carsed  babbling !"  said  Goagh,  in- 
fterrapting  his  companion.  "Not  another  word 
aboat  the — "  he  stopped  as  if  at  a  loss  for  a  word^ 
and  then  said,  'Hhe  deposit  in  the  bank.  Yoa  an- 
Q^rstand  me?  Don't  yoa?  No  more  of  yoa^ 
aqaeaking  for  me." 

•  Traffman  anderstood  what  he  meant,  and  foU 
lowed  his  instractions  to  the  letter. 

Next  day,  the  raffians  seemed  to  have  entireljr 
Iregained  their  self-possession.  They  went  oat  intd 
the  city,  dined,  and  bringing  back  with  Ihemf  cigars 
and  brandy,  sat  smoking  and  talking  of  their  plans 
for  the  fatare.  Gough  proposed  that  they  should 
leave  Bombay  at  once,  but  Truffmani  for  reasons 
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which  he  did  not  choose  to  lay  beforo  OoQglu 
strongly  opposed  tbis  proceediOig* 

**  Why/'  aaid  be^  **  tbia  ia  a  snng  retreat*  qnite 
Beonre  from  the  vulgar  gaze  ;  aud  there  ie  eome 
business  to  be  done  yet*  There  are  three  or  fotU! 
fellows  lonngipg  about,  who,  for  a  night's  pay 
would  act  the  swells,  and  join  with  us  in  the  game^ 
You  take  Tinley's  place." 

*' All  very  fine/*  replied  the  other  n^ffian,  "buj 
Where's  the  game  to  pluck  ?" 

'^I'll  just  put  up  at  the  hotel,  as  I  did  before/* 
returned  Tmffman,  **  and  see  what's  to  be  done 
there  now.  Our  last  transaction  was  a  clever  torn* 
We'll  sea  in  a  few  days  how  matters  are  likely  to 
be,  aiul  if  there's  no  game  flying,  why  then  we'U 
(ihift  our  tent." 

Gough  assented  to  the  proposal,  which  seeonedt 
80  far,  satisfactory,  and  then,  for  it  was  late,  h^ 
stretched  himself  on  the  bed,  while  Truffman  lay 
down  on  an  old  rug  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
with  bis  head  resting  against  the  side  of  the  port^ 
mantei^n.  They  were  soon'  in  a  deep  sleep,  as 
profound  as  if  they  were  free  from  the  least  conr 
sciousness  of  crime« 
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CHAPTEE  XXIi: 

IVY  COTTAGE. 

Winter  was  over,  and  everytliing  seemed  .to 
Tejoice  in  the  brightness  and  beanty  of  spring  and 
the  approach  of  summer.  As  Gertmde  Morley 
stepped  out  npon  the  terrace,  on  a  clear  morning 
towards  the  end  of  April,  the  air  was  so  light  and 
refreshing,  that  she  took  off  her  hat  in  order  that 
nothing  might  keep  off  the  breeze  from  her  face. 
As  she  skipped  along  the  terrace,  she  seemed  to 
join  in  the  gladness  of  nature.  The  birds  singing 
their  morning  song,  the  early  flowers  sending 
forth  their  sweet  perfume,  the  sparkling  fountain 
looking  like  crystal  in  the  bright  sunshine,  the 
Iambs  leaping  and  frisking  about  the  lawn,  all  had 
part  in  the  great  spring  jubilee,  and  each  in  its 
vmj  set  forth  the  greatness  of  Him  who  created 
it.  Gertrude  felt  this,  and  her  heart  was  joyous 
and  happy.  One  thought  alone,  her  fear  for  her 
brother  Henry,  marred  her  happiness.  But  lately 
she  bad  begun  to  hope  that  all  would  end  better 
than  their  fears  led  them  to  believe,  for  she  felt 
that  Captain  Verner  would  see  him,  and,  if  he 
found  him  in  any  difBicuItyf  would  brin^  Vaxa 
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safely  ont  of  it ;  so  that  both  she  and  her  mother 
hegau  to  hope  that  the  worst  was  past. 

Gertrude  remained  a  short  time  rambling  aboat. 
She  gathered  a  small  banch  of  flowers,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  house,  found  Mrs.  Morley  wait- 
ing breakfast  for  her. 

**  Oh,  mamma/'  she  said,  **  I  am  so  sorry  thai 
you  did  not  come  out  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
morning  is  delicious." 

''It  must  be,  dearest,"  replied  Mrs.  Morley, 
**  you  have  actually  filled  the  room  with  fresh  air 
and  the  odour  of  these  flowers." 

"  Really,  mamma,  fresh  air  ?" 

''Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  "I  feel  the  freshness 
as  you  stand  by  me." 

Gertrude's  face  was  lovely  at  all  times,  but  then 
it  looked,  if  possible,  more  so.  The  colour  of  her 
cheeks,  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  and  her  light 
golden  hair,  loosely  tied,  and  a  little  displaced  by 
the  breeze,  added  to  her  beauty.  Mrs.  Morley 
smiled  as  she  looked  at  her. 

"  One  would  suppose,  by  the  colour  of  your 
cheeks,  Gertrude,"  she  said,  "  that  you  haye  been 
dancing  on  the  terrace.     You  look  so  warm." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  had  a  dance,  mamma.  It 
was  so  charming.  And  there  was  another  dance 
beside  mine." 
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"  Who  was  it,  dear  ?*'  asked  Mrs.  Morley,  look- 
ing surprised. 

**  Tbe  lambs/'  replied  Gertrnde^  ''and  tbe  birds 
supplied  tbe  music." 

Tbe  motber  and  daughter  laugbed  together; 
and  Gertrude  seemed  to  have  added  a  little  to  her 
appetite  by  her  morning  walk,  for  she  partook  of 
her  breakfast  with  apparent  relish. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Gertrude  proposed  to 
her  mother  that  they  should  visit  Miss  Franks  that 
day. 

**  I  want  to  see  Miss  Fielding,"  she  said ;  **  I 
should  like  her  to  come  here  oftener  than  she 
does." 

"So  should  I,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Morley,  "I 
am  much  interested  in  her." 

''Of  course,  you  know,  mamma,  that  Miss 
Franks  will  expect  us  to  call  on  her  visitor  also. 
So,  I  dare  say,  we  may  as  well  invite  them  all  here 
for  to-morrow  evening.  But  it  must  be  in  a  quiet 
way,  for  the  lady's  husband  is  only  dead  a  short 
time." 

A  shade,  a  very  slight  shade,  of  the  old  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  seemed  to  pass  over  Mrs.  Morley'S 
face.  Gertrude  at  once  noticed  it,  and  regretted 
her  remark,  but  she  hastened  to  remedy  it.     ^1^ 

**  And  we  mast  issue  an  invitation  to  anotheT 
guest,  mamma,"  she  said. 
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"  And  who  is  that,  Gertrude  ?" 

"I  mean,"  replied  Gertrude,  laughing,  ''the 
little  torment ;  he  will  come  even  uninvited.  So, 
for  fun,  I  shall  ask  Miss  Franks  to  bring  her  pet*'* 

Mrs.  Morley  was  smiling  again. 

*^  Mamma,"  Gertrude  continued,  ''  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  remark  in  Miss  Franks,  she  asks 
so  many  questions  about  what  cannot  concern 
her." 

''I  neyer  met  an  old  maid,"  replied  her  mother, 
''who  had  not  something  disagreeable  in  her 
character." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  feigning  a  look  Of 
fear,  "  I  must  not  be  one." 

She  laughed,  and,  kissing  her  mother  fondly, 
said, 

*  "  I'll  go  now,  mamma,  and  prepare  for  going 
out,  I  shall  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late,  for  I 
should  like  to  make  one  or  two  calls  before  we  go 
to  Miss  Franks." 

Her  mother  assented,  and  Gertrude  went  to  her 
room,  and  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid,  who  imme* 
diately  answered  it.  She  seemed  to  be  a  favourite 
with  her  mistress,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  kind 
way  in  which  she  addressed  her,  as  she  entered 
her  room.  We  shall  describe  her  appearance. 
Her  face  was  pleasing,  but  without  any  pretence  to 
beauty;  she  wore  a  ligbtrcoloored  French  merino 
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dress,  with  a  collar  and  cuffs  of  fine  linen,  and  a 
small  black  silk  apron,  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
frill  of  the  same  material ;  faer  hair  was  very  plainly, 
bat  neatly  dressed. 

When  she  entered,  she  walked  slowly  towards 
her  mistress,  with  rather  a  timid  air.  Gertrade, 
observing  this,  said,  in  a  kind  and  gentle  tone, 

''I  am  quite  alone,  Eate,  come  here*  You 
must  feel  more  at  home  when  you  come  to  my 
room," 

**  I  shall  do  as  you  wish,  the  next  time.  Miss 
Morley,''  replied  the  maid, 

''And,"  said  Gertrude,  ''call  me  Miss  Gertrude, 
I  prefer  it«  Now  dress  my  hair,  I  am  not  very 
particular  to-day ;  I  am  going  to  see  that  nice  old 
maid.  Miss  Franks." 

The  maid  laughed,  and  said, 

''  In  one  way.  Miss  Gertrude,  I  owe  her  much." 

"Indeed,"  said  Gertrude,  "how is  that,  Kate?" 

''  It  was  at  her  house  that  I  first  met  Miss  Jessie 
Maybury,"  she  replied. 

"  Ob,  yes,  yes  1  I  remember  now,"  said  Ger« 
trude.  "Well,  you  shall  wait  on  her  to-morrow; 
she  is  ooming  here." 

The  young  lady  was  soon  ready  for  going  out, 
and,  having  given  her  maid  some  instructions  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  some  things  from  her 
room,  and  other  arrangements,  she  tripped  down 
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stairs,  and  fonnd  her  mother  waiting  for  her  in 
the  drawing-room* 

**  What  a  time  yon  have  taken  to  dress,  Gk^ 
trnde !"  she  said. 

**  Welly  mamma/'  replied  Gertmde,  **  it  was  all 
my  faulty  not  Kate's,  for  she  is  not  in  the  least 
awkward.  But  I  stopped  talking  to  her ;  she  is 
so  retiring  and  gentle  in  her  manners  that  I  feel 
quite  glad  to  speak  to  her." 

^*  I,  too,  feel  extremely  pleased  with  her/'  said 
Mrs.  Morley. 

The  carriage  now  drew  up  at  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  being  ready,  passed 
through  the  hall,  where  Eate  was  standing  ready 
to  see  them  to  the  carriage,  and  holding  a  parasol, 
a  wrap-shawl,  and  a  pretty  fancy  basket,  which  the 
maid  thought  very  heavy  considering  its  size. 

When  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  were  seated  in 
the  carriage,  the  former  said, 

''Eate,  tell  Turner  to  drive  first  to  Ivy  C!ot« 
tage." 

The  girl  looked  surprised,  and  gave  the  order  to 
the  coachman. 

''I  am  so  anxious  to  see  the  blind  girl^'*  said 
Gertrude,  as  they  drove  along. 

"But  I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  "that  the 
surprise  of  receiving  such  an  unexpected  visit  will 
m^ke  her  nervous/' 
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They  soon  arriyed  at  Ivy  Cottage.  Bridget 
Mnrpby  bad  changed  her  residence  since  last  we 
heard  of  her,  and  she  now  lived  within  half  a  mile 
of  Trenton  HalL  Her  cottage  was  on  the  road- 
side, in  front  was  a  small  garden  enclosed  by  a 
low  wall,  whitewashed,  to  correspond  with  the 
white  walls  of  the  cottage.  From  a  small  porch 
one  entered  at  once  the  parlour,  off  which  was  the 
blind  girl's  room.  A  narrow  passage  led  to  another 
bedroom  and  a  kitchen,  which  completed  the  num- 
ber of  apartments  in  the  cottage. 

**  I'll  go  in  before  you,  mamma,"  sard  Gertrude, 
as  she  stepped  lightly  from  the  carriage. 

Mrs.  Morley  assented,  and  Gertrude  passed 
through  a  little  wooden  gateway,  and  walked  up  to 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  which  was  ornamented 
with  a  highly  polished  brass  knocker.  Gertrude 
knocked,  and  the  door  was  immediately  opened  by 
the  laundress;  she  curtseyed  when  she  saw 
Gertrude,  but  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  her  self- 
possession. 

Gertrude  bowed,  and  bade  her  good  morning. 
Good  mornin',  Miss  Morley,"  returned  Bridget, 

you  are  very  welcome  here.  Will  you  step  in, 
if  you  plase  ?  I'm  sorfy  I  haven't  a  palace  to  ax 
you  into,"  she  said,  as  she  showed  Gertrude  into 
the  little  parlour. 

As  she  did  so,  she  looked  through  the  window, 
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and  saw  Mrs.  Morley  in  the  carriage  at  tlie  gate. 

*'  I'm  blest,  if  there's  not  another  lady  at  the 
gate !"  she  exclaimed. 

^^  *Tis  mamma/'  said  Gertrude,  who  could  not 
resist  laughing  at  the  woman's  manner,  and  the 

unaffected  style  of  her  reception. 

"  Sit  down,  Miss  Morley,"  said  Bridget,  **  and 
I'll  go  and  ax  Mrs.  Morley  to  come  in." 

"  Presently,  thank  you,"  replied  Gertrude,  "  I 
have  come  to  see  Mary  Arley." 

*^  God  bless  you,  then,  for  that!"  exclaimed  the 
good-natured  woman;  *^ she's  in  her  room.  I'll 
tell  her  you're  here." 

She  went  into  the  blind  girl's  room,  and  returned 
in  a  minute,  saying, 

''She'd  rather  you'd  go  into  her  room,  than 
come  out  here." 

Gertrude,  accordingly  went  in;  a  she  wore  a 
bright  glac6  silk,  it  announced  her  entrance.  The 
blind  girl  rose  from  her  chair,  and  a  blush  over- 
spread her  face  and  neck.  Before  she  had  time  to 
speak,  Gertrude  said, 

''Good  morning,  Mary,  I  bave  heard  of  yon 
before  now." 

The  blind  girl  returned  thdf  Salutation,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  and  asked  Gertrude  to  sit  down, 
and  then  said, 
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''  This  is  an  honour  I  did  not  look  for,  Min 
Morley," 

''  Ob,  not  at  all/*  replied  Gertmde;  ''  I  heard 
so  mncb  of  yon,  and/'  she  added,  laaghiog,  ^'  of 
your  landlady,  that  I  bad  a  great  wish  to  visit 
you. 

**  She  is  a  character  in  her  way,"  said  the  blind 
girl,  **  but  so  good,  so  generous." 

<<  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Gertrude,  '^  I 
have  heard  all  about  her  disinterestedness." 

Bridget  was  now  sent  to  ask  Mrs.  Morley  to 
eome  in.  She  again  curtseyed  low  as  she  stood 
hj  the  carriage  dpor. 

*'Good  day,  ma'am,"  she  saicf,  "will  your 
ladyship  plase  to  come  in,  and  rest  for  a  little 
whUe?" 

Mrs.  Morley  spoke  to  the  laundress  in  a  friendly 
way,  as  she  walked  to  the  cottage  door. 

**Vm  sorry  I  haven't  a  grand  place  for  your 
ladyship,"  said  Bridget* 

**  It  is  very  neat  and  beautifully  clean,"  replied 
Mrs.  Morley,  **  and,  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  set  a 
high  value  on  grandeur." 

They  had  now  reached  the  room  of  the  blind 
girl,  who  again  stood  up  to  receive  her  visitor* 
Mrs.  Morley  spoke  to  the  girl  in  a  kind  and  gen* 
tie  tone,  aud  sat  down  beside  her.  A  balf-hout 
passed  away  so  quickly,  that  it  seemed  ouly  a  few 
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minntes.  The  girl  threw  off  all  reserve  in  spd4k* 
lug,  so  kind  was  the  manner  of  her  visiters  towards 
her.  They  spoke  of  Cate,  and  told'  the  blind  girl 
how  pleased  they  were  with  her. 

'^  And  she  is  truly  happy/^  said  the  girl ;  ''God 
seems  to  take  especial  care  of  ns." 
i  Bridget  had  not  entered  the  room  with  Mrs. 
Morley,  bat  now,  at  Gertrude's  request,  the  blin4 
girl  rang  a  small  bell  which  was  on  the  tahle 
beside  her,  and  the  laundress  came  in.  I 

.  ''  I  must  thank  you,  Bridget,'*  said  Gertrude, 
''for  your  kind  care  of  your  charge  here.  She 
says  she  never  feels  lonely,  you  are  so  good  to 
her." 

"Oh,  blessin's  on  your  sweet  tongue,  young 
lady,"  said  Bridget,  "  how  beautiful  your  praises 
sound,  only  I  don't  desarve  'em.  I  do  just  what  I 
promised,  and  no  more." 

Gertrude  laughed,  such  a  ringing  merry  laugh, 
that  the  blind  girl  could  not  help  joining  in  it,  and 
even  Mrs.  Morley  with  difficulty  concealed  her 
mirth. 

"Listen  to  that,  now,"  continued  Bridget,  "her 
laugh  is  like  the  music  the  birds  make  in  summer. 
Many  a  time  I've  heard  my  mother  say — ^heaven 
rest  her  sowl  this  day,  and  the  heavens  be  her 
bed-" 
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Here  she  was  inierrnpted  by  Gertrade's  renewed 
laughter,  and  Mrs.  Morley  apologized. 

**  Sbe  is  light-hearted/'  she  said,  *^  she  does  not 
require  much  to  make  her  langh." 

''That's  JQSt  what  I  was  goin'  to  say/'  said 
Bridget;  "my  mother — ^rest  her  sowl — used  to 
Mtyy  '&  ligl^t  heart  and  a  merry  langh  help  to  lon^ 
gevity  of  years.* " 

Here  Gertrude's  mirth  knew  no  bonnds,  she 
laughed  until  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes.  / 

"Well,"  she  said,  ''Mrs.  Murphy,  I  really  feel 
obliged  to  you  for  the  hour  we  have  spent.  I  have 
not  laughed  so  heartily  for  a  long  time." 

Mrs.  Morley  said  that  she  had  not  expected  to 
enjoy  the  visit  so  much. 

"  It's  all  yoar  own  goodness,"  said  Bridget. 

The  blind  girl  assured  them  that  the  laundress 
often  made  her  enjoy  a  laugh,  when  otherwise  she 
would  be  sad. 

The  ladies  now  rose  to  leave,  and  Gertrude  said 
to  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice, 

*'  Will  you  pray  for  me,  Mary?" 

"I  shall  never  forget  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live," 
she  replied,  with  fervour. 

Mother  and  daughter  then  bade  her  good  morn- 
ing; and,  as  Gertrude  passed  throngh  the  parlour, 
she  opened  the  basket  which  she  had  left  on  the 
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fable,  and  took  from  it  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some 
grapes, 

^' These/'  she  said  to  Bridget,  ''are  for  the 
blind  girl." 

The  woman,  praying  for  blessings  on  Gertrnde 
and  her  mother,  walked  after  them,  and  saw  them 
into  the  carriage  with  all  the  ease  of  one  more  ac- 
customed to  such  visiters* 

''  And  snre/'  she  said, ''  you'll  coma  again  to 
visit  us." 

''  Indeed  I  shall,"  replied  Gertrude. 

They  then  bade  her  good  morning,  and  told  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  Miss  Franks'. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

IN  TEE  DAY  AND  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  afforded 
Miss  Franks  immense  satisfaction,  particularly  asi 
Mrs.  Coleburn  was  invited  to  Trenton  Hall.  Miss 
Franks,  of  course,  accepted  the  invitation  for  herself 
and  her  friend,  but,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Alice, 
said  that  she  feared  that  her  niece  was  engaged  for 
that  evening  at  Bosemount. 

'''In  fact,"  she  said,  **  she  is  always  there  now." 
*^  I  am  going  to  call  there  on  our  way  homo," 
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said  Gertrude^  ''to  ask  Mrs.  Maybnry  and  her 
family  to  join  ns  to-morrow  eyening.  And  if  they 
come,  will  not  yon  come  also,  Miss  Fielding  ?" 

'^I  shall  feel  much  pleasure/'  replied  Alice,  ''in 
availing  myself  of  yonr  invitation,  Miss  Morley. 
In  any  case  I  should  do  so,  for  my  aunt  is  under 
a  mistake,  in  supposing  that  I  am  engaged  at 
Bosemount  for  to-morrow  evening." 

*'Well/'  said  Miss  Franks,  "you  go  there 
whenever  your  fancy  leads  you  to  go,  so  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing." 

She  spoke  in  a  rather  impatient  tone  of  voice, 
for  she  felt  annoyed  with  Alice  for  having  the 
hardihood  to  contradict  her. 

"  I  wish  very  much,  Miss  Fielding,"  said  Ger- 
trude, "  that  I  could  induce  you  to  visit  Trenton 
Hall  as  often  as  Bosemount." 

Alice  declared  that  it  would  be  just  what  she 
would  like,  and  so  the  two  young  ladies  came  to 
an  understanding  that  Alice  should  in  future  be 
as  often  at  the  Hall  as  at  Bosemount.  Mrs.  Cole- 
bum  did  not  speak  much  during  the  visit.  Mrs. 
Morley  conversed  with  her,  while  Miss  Franks 
divided  her  attention  between  them  and  the  young 
ladies. 

Gertrude  was  not  at  all  prepossessed  by  the 

stranger's  appearance  and    manner.      As    Mrs. 

Morley  and  Gertrude  were  on  their  way  home, 
u 
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tbey  agreed  that  they  Lad  never  seen  a  more  sin- 
gular expression  of  countenance.  Tbey  called  at 
Bosemount,  and  the  Mayburys  promised  to  join 
tbem  next  evening.  Gertrude  told  tbem  of  her 
visit  to  I?y  Cottage,  and  made  tbem  laugb  heartily. 
Tbey  then  spoke  of  Miss  Franks'  friend,  and 
Jessie  declared  that  it  was  painful  to  be  in  the 
same  room  with  her. 

*'  For/'  she  said,  **  I  can't  help  looking  contin- 
nally  at  her  eyes,  and  tbey  are  always  twinkling. 
It  positively  makes  my  own  feel  inclined  to  follow 
tbe  movement." 

*^  I  don't  dislike  that  as  much  as  her  odd-look- 
ing teeth,"  said  Mary  Maybury,  *'  I  have  really  to 
turn  away  my  eyes  when  she  laughs." 

*'  Poor  Alice,"  said  Jessie,  "  she  must  be  a  per- 
fect martyr,  between  that  frightful  old  maid  and 
that  strange  looking  lady." 

"Upon  my  word,  young  ladies,"  said  Mrs. 
Maybury,  while  she  joined  in  the  laugb,  "  you  are 
severe  critics." 

"  As  severe,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  "  as  if  all  the 
three  were  old  maids." 

Tbe  next  evening  was  passed  very  pleasantly  at 
Trenton  Hall ;  tbe  party  might  have  been  called  a 
musical  one,  for  the  young  ladies  sang  and  played, 
but,  as  Mr.  Maybury  was  the  only  gentleman  pre- 
ifient^  there  was  no  dancing. 
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When  Miss  Franks  reinrned  home,  she  held 
council  with ,  Mrs.  Golebarn  in  that  lady's  room. 
It  was  late,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  early  in 
the  morning,  for  it  was  near  one  o'clock.  Bat 
these  two  ladies  always  spoke  on  private  affairs 
when  they  had  retired  for  the  night. 

**  At  last,"  said  Miss  Franks,  as  she  took  her 
nsnal  place  by  the  dressing  table,  ''yon  have  seen 
all  for  yourself.  See  what  style  they  live  in  !  And 
that  meek  old  dowager  holding  the  place  I  ought 
to  be  in.  And  that  giggling  flirt  of  a  girl  with  her 
sickening  artificial  manner.  Did  you  notice  all 
the  paint  on  her  face  ?" 

''No,"  said  Mrs.  Colebum,  ^'I  had  no  idea  that 
she  was  painted.    I  think  her  very  handsome." 

'' Indeed,"  said  Miss  Franks,  with  a  sneer; 
*^  handsome  enough  for  a  wife  for  your  son  ?  Is 
she  not  ?    Eh !" 

"  Oh,  quite  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Coleburn,  "  but 
I'm  afraid  I'll  not  carry  it  so  far  as  that." 

'' Strange  things  often  happen,"  said  Miss 
Franks ;  **  whether  it  does  go  so  far,  or  not,  is 
indeed  a  question.  But  let  him  only  drive  the 
captain  out  of  the  field,  and  the  hundred  pounds 
shall  be  his.  That's  what  I  want.  He  ought  to 
have  the  earnest  money  by  this  time,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  hideous  smile,  '*  and  the  letter  of 
mstructions,     Oh|  for  that  day  to  come!"  she 
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cried,  becoming  quite  excited,  so  mncli  so  that 

Mrs.  Colebam  began  to  think  that  the  champagne 
had  raised  her  spirits ;  **  oh,  for  that  day  !  If  he 
only  does  my  work  for  me,  man  as  he  is,  I  could 
take  him  and  hug  him.  But,  no,"  she  continued, 
as  if  regaining  her  old  antipathy,  ^'I'll  never 
do  that.  They  are  all  the  same.  Tou  know 
that,  Lucy  Truffman.  They  are  bears,  all  bears. 
I  told  you  that  long  ago,  before  you  ran  off  with 
that  polar  brute  of  yours." 

Miss  Franks'  allusion  to  a  particular  species  of 
the  animal,  must  have  been  caused  by  a  remem« 
brance  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Truffman's  hair,  which 
was  originally  fair,  had  lately  become  almost 
white. 

''  You  cannot  believe  that  the  gentlemen  are  all 
such  savages,  as  you  say  they  are,  Jane  ?" 

'^Do  you  think  I  say  one  thing  and  mean 
another  ?"  asked  Miss  Franks. 

*'  Oh,  no.  I  only  draw  the  conclusion  from  the 
fact  of  your  regretting,  through  a  lifetime,  the  loss 
of  one  of  them/'  replied  Mrs.  Coleburn,  in  a 
sarcastic  tone. 

*'  I  know  them  better  now,"  said  Miss  Franks, 
*^  than  I  did  wlien  I  set  my  mind  on  Edward 
Morley.  But  what  matters  that?  I  am  working 
out  my  revenge  on  her,  who  was  the  cause  of  my 
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being  held  np  as  a  mark  for  ridicnle  and  mock 
sympathy." 

"Well,  Jane,"  said  the  other,  *'the  web  is 
begnn,  and  yon  mnst  give  time  for  working  it 
ont." 

And  thns  they  talked,  and  planned  the  misery 
of  those  who  treated  them  as  friends.  At  length 
ihey  parted  for  the  night,  each  feeling  how  neces- 
sary they  were  to  each  other. 

Miss  Frafiks  walked  as  noiselessly  as  nsnal 
along  the  passage  towards  her  room.  What 
fignre  was  that  moving  through  the  gloom  ?  Was 
it  the  spirit  of  darkness  departing  from  that 
council  of  evil,  now  that  it  was  over,  and  rejoicing 
because  his  work  was  well  begun  ?  or  was  it  Miss 
Franks'  shadow  cast  by  the  moonbeams  on  the 
wall? 

The  light  from  the  moon  is  darkened,  she  is 
hidden  by  a  passing  cloud ;  and  when  her  beams 
shine  brightly  again  through  the  window  of  the 
passage,  both  figures  are  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DABK  CLOUDS. 

A  few  days  had  passed  since  we  saw  Gertrude 
Morley  so  light-hearted  and  gay,  that  even  those 
aronnd  her  felt  the  inflnence  of  her  happiness. 
But  the  aspect  of  Trenton  Hall  was  <;hanged; 
it  seemed  as  if  death,  or  some  other  dreadfnl  ca* 
lamity  had  visited  it.  Although  the  snnlight 
made  everything  bright  without  the  house,  scarcely 
a  ray  of  light  entered  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Hall,  for  the  blinds  were  down,  and  made  the  room 
so  dark,  that  one  would  fail  to  discern  any  object 
in  it,  for  some  time  after  entering.  Mrs.  Morley 
sat  on  an,  easy  chair,  Gertrude  on  a  buffet  at  her 
feet,  sometimes  burying  her  face  in  her  mother's 
lap,  and  again,  by  a  great  effort,  sitting  upright 
and  speaking  in  a  low  voice.  The  day  before  they 
had  received  news  from  India,  and  their  worst 
fears  were  confirmed.  Gertrude  had  had  a  letter 
from  Captain  Yerner;  it  was  kind  and  affectionate. 
He  implored  of  Gertrude  and  Mrs.  Morley,  while 
they  grieved  for  Henry's  misfortune,  not  to  give 
vp  hope ;  no  doubt  they  would  soon  see  him  in 
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England.  He  was  making  every  effort,  he  saidf 
to  find  him,  bnt  he  regretted  that  np  to  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  he  could  not  learn  where  he  had 
gone  on  leaving  his  regiment.  Bat  he  had  every 
hope  of  soon  being  *able  to  trace  him,  as  be  had 
found  out,  on  enquiry,  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
in  whose  company  Henry  had  very  often  been  of 
late.  He  assured  Gertrude  he  would  not  give  up 
his  search,  until  he  found  her  brother.  In  con* 
elusion,  he  implored  of  her  and  her  mother  to  be 
calm  and  hopeful,  and  to  depend  on  him ;  he  had 
got  an  extension  of  his  leave  of  absence,  he  said, 
and  would  not  leave  Bombay  for  Calcutta  for 
another  month,  from  the  time  of  writing. 

With  kind  forethought.  Captain  Verner  wrote 
by  the  same  mail  to  Father  Martin,  telling  him  all 
particulars,  and  saying  that  he  had  written  to 
Trenton  Hall.  Immediately  on  receiving  this 
letter.  Father  Martin  called  at  the  Hall,  and  re- 
mained a  long  time  with  Mrs.  Morley  and  Ger- 
trude. By  his  kind  manner,  and  his  sympathy, 
he  soothed  their  first  great  grief ;  he  left,  promising 
to  call  next  day. 

**  Mamma,"  said  Gertrude,  suddenly  raising  her 
head  from  her  mother's  lap,  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  *'  this  is  selfish  of  me.  I  seem  to  forget 
you,  in  trying  to  get  relief  from  the  agony  of  mj; 
thoughts.'* 
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"  My  darliog  child,"  replied  her  mother,  "  you 
seem  never  to  forget  me,  hat  to  he  always  forget- 
ting yourself,  and  thinking  only  of  me.  Gertrade, 
my  own  love,"  and  Mrs.  Morley  bent  her  head  for- 
ward until  it  rested  on  her  daughter's  shoulder, 
and  she  spoke  in  a  scarcely  audible  Yoicoi  **  do  you 
Chink  that  he  is  dead  ?" 

Gertrude  started,  and  Mrs.  Morley  raised  her 
^ead. 

^'Oh,  mamma!  dear  mamma!*'  she  said,  ''why 
^0  you  think  so  ?*' 

''  The  thought  crossed  my  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Morley,  ''  and  I  cannot  put  it  from  me.  Suppose, 
darling,  that  he  had  lost  all,  as  we  think,  in  gamb- 
ling, then  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army,  and 
then,"  she  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  as  she 
spoke,  ''alone,  in  disgrace,  perhaps  his  mind 
might  get  unsettled,  and  not  caring  for  life — " 

Before  her  mother  could  finish  the  sentence, 
Gertrude  rose,  and  flinging  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck,  said, 

"  Don't  say  it,  don't  think  it,  dearest  mamma. 
It  is  not  so,  it  cannot  be  so.  The  thought  is 
torture." 

"Yes,  torture!"  repeated  her  mother,  whose 
tears  now  flowed  freely.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
could  cry  tiiat  day,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  her. 
When  she  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  calm  tone. 
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''  How  different/'  she  said,  *'  had  I  sat  by  his 
bedside  and  seen  him  die.  Sooner  would  I  follow 
him  to  his  grave,  and  lay  him  there  myself,  than 
that  it  should  be  thns." 

**  Mamma/'  said  Gertrude,  who  seemed  to  have 
now  regained  some  of  her  self-possession,  **  that 
is  a  new  doctrine  from  your  lips.  That  would  be 
your  own  will,  my  sweet  mother." 

"  You  are  right,  my  child,"  said  her  mother, 
"  the  heavy  blow  seems  to  make  me  rebellious." 
She  ceased  speaking,  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  she 
said,  ^' We  must  pray  for  patience  and  resignation, 
Gertrude.  And,  although  our  share  of  the  cross 
seems  heavy,  God  grant  that  we  may  be  able  to 
say  from  our  hearts,  *  Thy  will  be  done.*^  " 

The  Mayburys  heard  from  Father  Martin  the 
sad  news  about  Henry  Morley,  and  Mrs.Maybury^ 
with  Mary  and  Jessie,  called  at  Trenton  Hall  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Deeply  and  sincerely  did  they  sympathise  with 
Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrade,  and  they  spoke  for  a 
long  time  against  their  giving  way  to  such  grief, 
when  really  there  was  no  certainty  about  anything 
worse  than  his  leaving  the  army.  Indeed,  their 
reasoning  in  this  way  was  so  successful,  that,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour,  Gertrude  and  her  mother  felt 
much  comforted. 

"Will  you  allow  me.  Miss  Morley/'  said  Marj 
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Maybarji  ''to  take  the  liberty  of  raising  the 
blinds  ?  The  day  is  lovelyi  and  you  will  feel  re- 
freshed/' 

Gertrude  thanked  her,  and  Mary  raised  the 
blinds,  and  opened  the  windows  a  little.  The 
effect  on  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  was  soon 
visible.  A  calm  resigned  look  succeeded  to  one  of 
languor  and  intense  grief.  When  Mrs.  Maybury 
was  about  to  leave  the  hall,  Mary  Maybury  said, 

''  If  I  should  not  intrude,  Miss  Morley,  I  would 
ask  to  spend  the  evening  with  you,  and  let  mamma 
and  Jessie  go  home  without  me." 

Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  felt  quite  pleased 
with  the  offer,  and  invited  Jessie  to  remain  also. 

Friendships  formed  in  the  time  of  affliction  are 
trne  and  lasting;  and,  when  the  two  sisters  left 
Trenton  Hall  that  night,  the  Morleys  felt  that 
they  had  found  friends,  in  whom  they  could  con- 
fide. And  so  that  visit  was  the  beginning  of 
years  of  friendship  and  affection  between  the  two 
families. 

Father  Martin  wrote  to  Edward  Morley,  telling 
him  that  his  brother  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
army,  and  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  nothing 
more  was  known  of  him,  in  fact,  that  Captain 
Yerner,  who  nevertheless  was  still  prosecuting  bis 
search  for  him,  had  not  been  able  to  find  him  out  at 
JBombay. 
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Gertrude  and  Mrs.  Morley  received  a  kug  letter 
from  Edward.  He  grieved,  he  said,  at  the  news 
of  Henry,  and  he  begged  of  his  mother  and  Ger- 
tmde  to  be  calm  and  resigned,  to  the  will  of  God. 
"  We  mnst/'  he  added,  **  pray  without  oeasing, 
that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  condition 
in  which  he  has  placed  himself.  It  would  be  well 
to  write^  and  entreat  him  to  return  home,  assur- 
ing him  that  he  will  be  received  as  if  nothing 
wrong  on  his  part  had  occurred.  A  letter  accord- 
ingly was  written  to  Henry,  to  the  care  of  Gap- 
tain  Yemer,  imploring  him  to  return  home,  where 
he  would  find  all  delighted  to  see  him. 

One  person  alone  (for  humanity's  sake  we  are 
glad  there  was  but  one)  rejoiced  at  the  news  of 
Henry  Morley 's  being  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
army,  and  still  more  did  she  rejoice  at  hearing  that 
he  could  not  be  found.  ''It  is  most  fortunate," 
thought  Miss  Franks,  "  that  he  cannot  be  found 
by  the  captain ;  there  is  nothing  like  a  clear  field." 
Immediately  after  hearing  the  news,  she  called  at 
Trenton  Hall.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sym- 
pathy she  expressed  for  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude, 
while  in  her  inmost  heart  she  exulted,  and  listened 
to  their  words  of  grief  and  fear  with  intense  satis- 
foction.  The  heart  sickens  at  deceit  like  this, 
but  the  world  is  full  of  it.  Sometimes,  when  the 
covering  is  light,  we  see  through  it ;  but  ofteaei; 
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the  veil  is  skilfally  drawn,  and  the  acting  passes 
for  reality. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LAYING  A  SNARE. 

When  Captain  Yerner  arrived  at  Bombay,  he  at 
once  heard  of  the  court-martial,  and  of  Henry 
Morley's  having  been  obliged  to  leave  the  army. 
He  resolved  on  finding  him^  and  doing  all  he 
conld  to  indnce  him  to  leave  India  and  return 
home.  But,  after  having  spent  a  week  in  a  most 
diligent  search,  he  gave  it  up  as  useless,  feeling 
persuaded  that  Henry  had  left  Bombay.  He  con- 
sulted the  colonel  of  Henry  Morley's  regiment  as 
to  what  steps  he  should  take  in  order  to  trace  him 
further.  That  gentleman  seemed  to  entertain  very 
grave  doubts  about  him.  Once,  he  said,  he  came 
for  a  letter,  and  that  was  all  he  had  heard  of  him 
since  he  left  the  army.  Henry  had  said  that  the 
letter  contained  means  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
England.  The  colonel  said  that  he  suspected 
that  the  young  man  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
some  ruffians,  who  would  do  away  with  him  for  a 
less  sumi  than  he  had  with  him  that  morning. 

I  fear/'  he  continued^  '^  he  has  fallen  a  victim 
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to  the  scoundrel,  whose  society  mined  him,  a 
fellow  named  Truffman^  who  was  dismissed  from 
the  commissariat  department  here,  a  short  time 
ago." 

Captain  Yerner's  hopes  of  finding  Henry  Morley 
were  fast  passing  away ;  He  thought  it  more  than 
probable  that  he  had  met  an  untimely  end  amongst 
those  ru£Bians;  but  he  resolved  on  seeking  out 
Truffman,  and  thus  trying  to  obtain  some  clue  to 
work  on.  He  returned  to  his  hotel,  the  same  which 
Henry  Morley  used  to  frequent,  and  learned,  on 
inquiring  about  him,  that  Tru£fman  was  well  known 
there,  that  he  called  now  and  again,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Lieutenant 
Morley's,  for  they  had  often  been  there  together. 
Captain  Yerner  was  delighted  at  this  discovery, 
which  promised  to  lead  to  more,  and  he  requested 
that  when  next  the  gentleman  called  he  should  be 
shown  to  his  room. 

A  week  had  passed,  and  he  was  beginning  to 
fear  that  his  attempt  to  trace  Henry  in  this  way 
would  be  as  unsuccessful  as  the  rest  had  been, 
when,  as  he  sat  thinking  on  some  new  scheme  to 
find  out  his  friend,  a  gentleman,  who  introduced 
himself  as  Mr.  Joseph  Truffman,  was  shown  into 
his  room :  he  was  happy,  he  said,  to  wait  on  Gap- . 
tain  Yerner,  being  informed  that  that  gentleman 
bad  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him. 
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And  here,"  thoagbt  Captain Terner,  ''is  the 
constant  companion  of  Henry  Morley,  a  swindling 
scoandrel/'  Bat  he  knew  that  in  order  to  arrive 
at  what  he  wanted,  he  shoald  treat  him  conr- 
teonsly,  and  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  his  antece- 
dents. 

He  therefore  rose,  and,  bowing  politely,  placed  a 
chair  for  his  gaest,  at  the  same  time  saying,  in  all 
sincerity, 

**  I  am  most  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Truffman." 

^'I  feel  flattered  at  yonr  attention.  Captain 
Vemer." 

''  I  dare  say  yon  have  heard  my  name  before 
now  from  my  friend  Henry  Morley." 

"Oh,  my  dear  fellow,'*  said  Truflfman,  rising, 
and  advancing  towards  Captain  Yerner,  and  pat- 
ting out  his  hand  to  shake  hands  with  him,  ''I  am 
truly  delighted  to  see  a  friend  of  Henry  Morley's. 
Bat  I  have  not  heard  him  mention  yoar  name  at 
any  time.  Poor  Henry  !"  he  continued,  "  I  loved 
him  as  a  brother.  His  was  a  hard  fate ;  he  was 
cruelly  wronged  by  his  saperior  officers." 

"Indeed;  is  that  a  fact?**  asked  Captain  Vomer, 
with  feigned  surprise. 

"Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  every  one  said  so,"  replied 
Truflfman ;  "  he  felt  it  deeply.  From  my  soul  I 
pitied  him.    And,  worse  than  all,  I  could  not,  in 
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any  way,  act  as  a  friend  towards  bim  at  the  time 
be  most  required  it." 

"  How  was  tbat  ?" 

"  Wby,"  replied  Truffman,  "  be  hid  himself 
from  me.  He  disappeared  suddenly.  No  one 
knows  what  became  of  him,  or  where  he  went  to. 
Some  will  have  it  that  he  flung  himself  into  the 
bay.  Nothing  easier  than  to  pass  across  to  Ele- 
pbanta^  or  some  other  lonely  spot,  and  at  night 
bide  himself  in  the  water;  in  other  words,  my 
dear  fellow,  drown  himself." 

**  Merciful  Heavens !  "  exclaimed  Captain 
Yemer,  for  the  moment  led  away  by  the  ruffian's 
words.     "  Can  Henry  Morley  have  come  to  that  ?'* 

**  Well,"  said  Truffman,  "  no  one  can  tell.  I 
have  done  all  that  man  can  do  to  find  some  trace 
of  bim,  but  up  to  this  time  I  have  found  none." 

Captain  Yerner  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  unlikely  that  the  poor 
young  fellow,  when  he  found  himself  dishonoured^ 
and  plundered  by  these  ruffians,  might,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  desperation,  do  away  with  himself. 

*'  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  that  he 
lost  heavily  by  gambling.    Do  you  think  it  was 

80?" 

'*  Well,  I  think  he  did  lose,"  said  the  ruffian, 
coolly,  ''  at  a  place  where  I  myself  have  now  and 
again  been  relieved  of  some  cash.    Thei>e  was  a 
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villain  crossed  poor  Henry's  way,  who  robbed  him 
right  and  left." 

*'  In  what  way  ?"  inqaired  Captain  Vemer. 

"  Oh  !  as  you  say,  in  gambling,"  replied  Truff- 
man.  ''I  have  seen  him,  night  after  night,  pluck 
that  poor  fellow  unmercifully.  I  tried  to  save 
him.  I  warned  Morley  against  the  man,  but  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose,  sir,  all  to  no  purpose." 

"  Sad,  very  sad,"  said  Captain  Vemer,  "  may  I 
ask,  Mr.  Truffman,  who  this  man  was  ?" 

**  Decidedly,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  the  fellow's 
name  is  Tinley.  If  ever  I  come  across  him,  I'll 
make  him  remember  the  meeting.  But  he  does 
not  frequent  the  house  now." 

**  What  house  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Captain 
Vemer. 

"  Well,  it's  a  sort  of  half-gambling,  half-drink- 
iug  place.  But  some  fellows  carry  out  of  it  a 
handsome  sum,  after  a  few  hours'  play.  Perhaps, 
Captain  Verner,  you  would  like  just  to  look  in 
there,  as  it  is  not  an  unlikely  place  to  hear  some 
news  of  poor  Morley.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
goiug  there  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion about  him.  I  go  there,  now  and  again,  my- 
self; and  lately  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get 
some  clutj,  by  which  I  may  trace  poor  Henry,  ai 
good  a  so.ol  as  ever  lived." 

Captaiti  Verner  acted  his  part  well;   though 
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scarcely  able  to  conceal  the  abhorrence  he  felt  for 
such  a  vile  hypocrite,  he  knew  that  he  should  lend 
himself  to  every  artifice^  in  order  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  his  friend ;  he  therefore  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led,  as  it  were,  by  Truffman,  who  be- 
lieved that  he  had  a  chance  of  victimising  a  cap- 
tain this  time. 

'*  Well,  Captain  Vomer,"  he  said,  **  if  you  will 
come  with  me  to  this  place,  there  is  no  telling 
what  we  may  hear  there  by  chance."  And  he 
sipped  the  wine  which  was  courteously  offered  to 
him. 

^'I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Truffman.  I  shall  just 
look  in  there.  Let  me  see,"  and  he  looked  at 
his  watch  ;  *'  well,  it  is  past  nine  o'clock ;  it  is  too 
late  to-night." 

''Oh!  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Truffman,  '*the 
gentlemen  don't  drop  in  there  before  ten  o'clock. 
But,  if  you  prefer  going  to-morrow  night,  vrith 
your  permission,  I  shall  call  for  you." 

**  Thank  you,  I  should  like  you  to  call,"  said 
Captain  Yemer. 

Truffman  soon  after  left  the  hotel,  exulting  in 
having  found,  as  he  believed,  another  dupe  with 
some  cash  to  spare. 

''Well,"  he  said,  as  he  stepped  out  into  the 
street,  "  Her  Majesty's  defenders  are  but  shallow 
fools,  easily  duped."    And  he  strode  away  witli 
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the  air  of  a  man,  who  felt  that  he  had  performed 
some  great  feat  in  the  way  of  basiness. 

When  Captain  Yemer  foand  himself  alone  he 
paced  the  room  for  some  time  with  his  head  bent 
down.  At  length  he  raised  it  suddenly,  and  spoke 
aloud : 

**  What  a  blessing  to  society  it  would  be  if  such 
rascals  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 
Yes,  ril  keep  my  eye  on  that  fellow;  perhaps 
guilt  may  yet  be  traced  to  this  very  wretch." 

It  was  late  when  he  retired  for  the  night.  He 
felt  troubled  and  disappointed  about  the  search  he 
was  making ;  for  he  feared  that  it  would  be  un- 
successful, and  that  Henry  had  been  murdered,  or, 
as  Trufibnan  suggested,  had  committed  suicide. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  DISCOVERT.    ' 

When  Truffman  returned  to  his  rooni  he  found 
Gough  enjoying  himself  over  a  supper  which  he 
Lad  just  brought  in. 

"Halloa,  old  chap,"  he  said,  in  a  gay  tone, 
"  you  are  doing  a  good  business  there." 

*^  A  little,"  replied  Gough ;  *' just  killing  time.*' 


it 
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'*  And  a  capital  pastime  it  is/'  said  the  other, 
with  a  laugh ;  and  he  flang  his  hat  on  the  coach, 
and,  sitting  down,  looked  at  Qough. 

''What  are  you  grinning  at  now,  you  swell 
baboon  ?"  said  that  getitleman,  facetiously. 

Laughing,    you    mean,"    replied    Truffman. 

1*11  tell  you.  I  strolled  to  the  hotel  to  see  if  the 
waves  of  fortune  would  throw  any  crabs  on  the 
shore  for  me  to  pick  up.  No  crabs  were  visible* 
Bat  what  do  you  think  I  caught  instead  ?" 

''  A  flounder,"  said  Gough,  with  a  laugh. 

"  No,"  said  Traflfman,  '*  a  whale.  A  real  live 
captain  in  Her  Majesty's  — th  regiment.  Do  you 
hear  that  ?" 

As  h6  spoke  he  stood  up  and  slapped  Gough  on 
the  back  with  his  open  hand,  making  the  room 
resound  with  the  noise  of  the  blow,  and  scattering 
a  shower  of  brandy  and  water  over  the  table  from 
the  glass  which  his  companion  was  at  the 
moment  raising  to  his  lips.  It  was  fortunate  for 
Truffman  that  he  had  announced,  though  in 
somewhat  ambiguous  terms,  the  prospect  of  more 
plunder;  had  it  been  otherwise,  Gough  would 
have  knocked  him  down  in  return  for  the  practical 
joke.  As  it  was,  he  sprang  up  and  uttered  a  fear- 
ful oath. 

**  Come,  come,  Gough,  don't  be  vexed.  Let 
me  tell  you  who  I've  trapped,"  said  Truffmau^ 
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*'I  assure  yon^  Mr.  Traffman,  that  I  have 
scarcely  thonght  on  any  other  subject  since  I  saw 
yoa,  bat  the  chance  we  have  of  finding  him." 

''If  anything  has  happened  to  him/'  said 
TrafiTman,  ''  it  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  his  family^ 
particularly  to  his  sister, — she  idolized  him." 

Qaptain  Yerner  started  involnntarily  at  hearing 
8Qch  a  ruffian  even  allude  to  her,  but  passing  it 
off,  he  said,  *'  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  him 
speak  of  his  sister." 

"Frequently,"   said   Truffman;    "moreover  I 
liave  the  honour  of  knowing  Miss  Morley.     She  is 
U  a  lovely  girl." 

The  blood  rushed   to   Captain  Yerner's  face. 
May  I  ask,"  he  said,  "  where  you  met  the  lady 
you  speak  of?" 

"Well,  I  know  I  may  trust  to  your  honour, 
Captain  Yerner,  if  I  tell  you  how  I  made  her 
acquaintance.  It  was  immediately  before  Colonel 
Morley's  death.  I  called  on  him  once  or  twice  on 
business,  and  by  accident — quite  a  romantic  little 
incident' — I  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Morley^ 
d  It  led  to  a  letter  or  two  then,  and  before  she  left 
India  I  succeeded  in  winning  Gertrude's  heart." 

Captain  Yerner  started  to  his  feet  and  bis  face 
grev^  deep  crimson.  "Yillain,"  he  said,  "'tis 
false  !     You  lie  with  all  the  malice  of  Satan  him- 
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I  beg  of  yon  to  be  calm,  Captain  Vemer," 
said  Trnffman,  seeming  not  to  notice  bis  words, 
and  speaking  in  a  firm  and  calm  tone  of  Toice; 
'^  I  bad  no  idea  tbat  it  wonld  affect  yon  in  this 
way." 

Captain  Yerner  made  no  reply,  bnt  walked  to  a 
side  table,  opened  a  box  which  was  on  it,  and  took 
ont  a  small  pistol.  Troffman  stood  np  on  seeing 
the  serions  aspect  the  affair  was  taking. 

''Now,"  said  the  captain,  standing  abont  three 
yards  from  Tmffman,  '^  advance  one  step  and 
your  life  will  end.  Bemain  where  you  are,  and 
answer  me.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  retract  every 
Word  of  what  you  have  just  said." 

"  I  shall  give  you  proof  of  what  I  have  said," 
reph'ed  the  ruffian,  though  he  knew  that  each 
moment  might  end  his  life. 

** Proof!"  exclaimed  his  adversary,  "what 
proof?" 

*'  Put  away  that  pistol  and  I'll  show  you  what 
will  convince  you  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

Captain  Yerner  replaced  the  pistol  in  its  case, 
and,  telling  Truffman  to  sit  down,  took  a  seat 
near  the  table,  and  said,  ''You  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  making  me  believe  what  you  say.  In 
the  first  place.  Miss  Morley  was  not  much  more 
than  a  child  when  she  left  India  two  years  ago. 
She  is  only  eighteen  now,  perhaps  a  little  older." 
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"  Jast  so/'  said  Traffman  ;  "  she  was  sixteen 
then.  Bat  allow  me  to  ask  yon^  Captain  Yerner^ 
if  yon  know  the  lady  ?  and  if  yon  do,  have  yon  a 
claim — a  prior  claim  you  cannot  kave-^io  her 
hand  ?" 

*^  To  yonr  first  question  I  answer :  Yes,  I  do 
know  the  lady.  My  answer  to  yonr  second  is,  By 
what  right  do  you  dare  to  ask  snch  a  question  ?" 

"  By  the  right  I  hold,"  replied  Trufifman  deli- 
berately, **  from  the  fact  of  her  being  my  affianced 
wife." 

Captain  Yemer  bit  his  lip.  ''  Give  me  the 
proof  you  spoke  of  just  now,"  he  said,  in  a  Yoice 
hoarse  with  passion,  ''  and  mark  my  words, 
villain,  if  you  fail  in  doing  so  you  don't  leave  this 
room  alive." 

Tmffman  smiled  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction, 
and  detached  from  the  chain  of  his  watch  a  gold 
locket.  He  opened  it,  and  showed  to  Captain 
Yemer's  anxious  gaze  the  portrait  (painted  on 
ivory)  of  a  beautiful  young  lady.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  likeness  :  it  was  Gertrude  Morley'S). 

*'  There,"  said  Truffman,  "  that  was  her  part- 
ing gift." 

'< Never!"  exclaimed  Captain  Yemer.  ''Yon 
picked  it  up.    She  lost  it." 

**  Come,  sir,  no  more  insult.    I'll  give  you  fur- 
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tber  proof.    Here  is  her  last    letter^   which    I 
received  two  months  ago." 

"  Do  I  dream  ?"  thought  Captain  Verner.  "  Is 
:this  some  hideous  mocking  delusion?  or  is  it 
terrible  reality?  Impossible.  I  shall  never  be- 
Jieve  that  Gertrude  Morley  could  tolerate  even  the 
presence  of  such  a  scoundrel.  But  then  she  was 
young  and  inexperienced." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind^  he 
^remembered  what  Miss  Franks  had  said  to  him  of 
Gertrude  at  the  ball  at  Trenton  Hall. 

"  One  word  more.  Did  her — ^Mrs.  Morley  I 
mean — consent  to,  to  what  you  speak  about  ?"  he 
asked. 

*^  Oh,  no/'  replied  the  villain,  with  a  knowing 
laugh.  *'  We  carried  on  the  affair  too  slyly  to  let 
the  good  lady  know  anything  about  it.  Look  at 
this  letter." 

So  saying  he  doubled  down  the  letter  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Captain  Yemer, 
who  read  the  concluding  portion  of  it,  which  was 
as  follows : — 

* 

''Howl  long  to  see  you  once  again,  and 

how  i  hope  that  your  stay  in  India  will  not  be 
prolonged.    You  must  fill  up  the  time  by  writing 
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me  long  letters^     Open  that  dear  heart  of  yours  to 
me^  and  tell  me  how  you  pass  your  time. 

*'  Ever  your  fond 

*'  Gbrteudb." 

When  Captain  Yemer  had  read  these  few  lines 
he  placed  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hands*  The  struggle  within  him  was 
short  and  agonizing,  and  his  face  became  deadly 
pale.  He  did  not  speak  for  some  time.  At 
length  he  said^  in  a  yoiee  trembling,  not  with  pas- 
sion, but  from  mental  suffering : 

'^  Tmffman,  I  must  have  still  more  proof  of 
what  you  say.*' 

**  Miss  Morley  will  confirm  what  I  say,"  replied 
Truffman ;  "but  perhaps  not  just  now,  for  she 
dreads  telling  her  mother  of  our  engagement  for  a 
little  time  yet.  Two  years  is  the  time  specified* 
It  was  through  a  sudden  impulse  that  I  spoke  to 
yon  on  this  subject,  never  dreaming  of  what  it 
would  bring  about.  However,  I  think,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  better  that  you  should  know  how 
matters  are." 

''I  should  prefer  speaking  no  more  on  the 
subject,"  said  Captain  Verner,  who  now  felt 
thoroughly  unmanned,  "will  you  call  to-morrow 
evening,  for  I  don't  think  that  I  can  go  out  with 
you  to-night." 
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They  bowed  formally  to  each  other,  Trnffman 
saying  that  he  would  call  again. 

There  are  periods  in  the  lives  of  men  when 
sadden  and  overwhelming  trouble  comes  npon 
them,  and  they  cannot  bring  their  minds  to  dwell 
fixedly  even  on  the  source  of  their  sorrow.  The 
world  and  all  in  it  seems  changed,  the  future 
looks  like  a  blank,  and  their  own  feelings  seem  to 
have  taken  another  form.  Everything  appears  to 
the  weary  sinking  heart  to  have  lost  its  power  of 
exciting  interest  or  pleasure.  The  flowers  do  not 
look  as  bright  as  before,  the  sunlight  itself  is 
darkened,  even  the  music,  that  before  was  joyful 
and  soul- stirring,  has  to  their  ears  a  plaintive 
sound.  Captain  Yerner  felt  a  change  like  this 
come  upon  him  when  he  saw  Gertrude  Morley's 
likeness  in  the  hands  of  Truffman,  and  read  the 
fond  words  of  her  letter.  He  knew  her  writing 
too  well  to  be  mistaken  in  it. 

When  he  found  himself  alone,  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room.  In  his 
inmost  heart  he  grieved  for  Gertrude.  ^'  Beauti- 
ful and  good  as  she  is,"  he  thought,  **  in  a  weak 
moment  she  encouraged  a  ruffian  like  Truffman ; 
she  could  not  have  known  that  he  was  a  villain, 
but  she  must  have  seen  that  he  was  far  beneath 
her  in  position,  and  in  every  other  respect.  Yet 
I  must  save  her  from  the    dreadful   fate  that 
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tiaesienn  ber^  thongh  she  deceived  me,  though 
8he  was  actaally  writing  to  Troffman  while  I  was 
in  England,  and  eyen  since  I  left  England." 

Then  were  all  bis  hopes  dashed  from  him.  He 
had  loTed  her  devotedly,  he  had  looked  forward  to 
a  happy  life  with  her,  bat  if  she  bad  deceived  him 
all  this  was  impossible.  Bat  she  mast  be  saved. 
He  woold  write  and  tell  Mrs.  Morley  and  Edward 
of  the  discovery  he  bad  made,  and  let  them  know 
what  a  consammate  villain  Traffman  was. 

Thas  did  thought  after  thoaght  barn,  as  it 
were,  throagh  his  brain.  Still  he  walked  on  as 
hour  after  hoar  went  by ;  and  as  the  dawning  day 
turned  the  lamplight  to  a  pale  sickly  colour,  he 
still  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  His  head 
seemed  on  fire,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  tlie 
expression  of  his  handsome  face  was  quite 
changed.  Now  and  then  he  clasped  his  hands 
together,  or  parted  his  dry  lips  to  utter  half  aloud 
some  thought  which  pressed  upon  him  more  than 
the  rest.  At  length  he  noticed  the  increasing 
light,  and  he  stood  still,  looking  round  the  room, 
put  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  and  pressed  it 
tightly.  Bat  he  felt  dizzy,  his  sight  grew  dim,  he 
staggered  forward  and  fell  on  the  floor. 

As  the  morning  went  on  one  of  the  waiters 
entered  Captain  Yerner's  room,  and  found  him 
lying  on  the  floor,  and  calling  wildly  for  watec« 
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The  strife  within  him  had  been  too  severe  for  hiiS 
strength,  md  he  had  been  attacked  by  brain-feyer. 

Captain  Yemer  was  removed  to  a  large  room  in 
a  house  which  stood  at  some  distance  from  th« 
bote],  but  which  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of 
that  bnilding;  here  he  remained  for  six  weeks. 
At  one  time  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but,  having 
a  strong  constitution,  he  recovered,  though  slowly. 
When  at  length  he  became  conscious  of  all  around 
him,  he  felt  like  one  awaking  from  a  terrible 
dream.  But  soon  the  reality  of  what  had  hap- 
pened before  his  illness  became  evident  to  him, 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  live  for, 
except  indeed  to  save  her  he  had  loved  so  well 
from  ruining  her  happiness  for  life.  He  gradually 
regained  his  strength,  and  he  was  at  length  in  a 
fit  condition  to  be  removed  to  the  rooms  he  had 
formerly  occupied  at  the  hotel,  where  he  remained 
for  another  month. 

His  first  act,  when  he  felt  his  strength  return- 
ing, was  to  write  letters  to  England,  one  to  Mrs. 
Morley  and  another  to  Gertrude.  In  his  letter  to 
the  former  he  told  her,  simply  and  plainly,  of  the 
overwhelming  discovery  he  had  made.  He  felt, 
he  said,  that  Lis  hopes  of  happiness  were  gone, 
(but  if  he  could  only  save  Gertrude  from  bringing 
misery  on  herself,  he  would  bear  his  own  trial 
better.    He  gave  Mrs.  Morley  a  description  of  his 
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rival,  one  who  would  not  be  recognised  in  society, 
and  who,  in  all  probability,  had  had  a  great  part 
in  mining  Henry  Morley.  Of  the  latter,  he  added, 
no  trace  eonld  be  found. 

To  Gertrude  he  wrote  in  terms  of  affection,  but 
he  released  her  from  her  engagement  with  him. 
It  must,  he  said,  be  irksome  to  her,  if  her  heart 
was  given  to  another.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
implored  of  her  to  turn  from  the  unworthy  object 
of  her  affection.  He  believed  that  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  man's  true  character,  otherwise  she 
would  shrink  from  him.  He  concluded  his  letter 
by  telling  her  of  the  terrible  illness  he  had  passed 
through,  and  assuring  her  that  his  love  was  the 
same  then  as  when  he  parted  from  her,  and  that, 
in  this  respect,  be  would  ever  remain  unchanged* 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THB  WOBE  PROGBESSES. 


In  due  time,  the  letters  which  had  been 
anxiously  expected,  arrived  at  Trenton  Hall. 
Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  there  at  Captain 
Yemer's  long  silence,  and  it  was  with  ueno\X!&  ^xA. 
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joyfal  haste  that  Gertrude  opened  her  letter^  while 
Mrs.  Morley  prepared  to  read  hers. 

Unlike  most  of  the  heroines  we  read  of,  who 
faint  away  when  they  hear  some  fearful  news, 
Gertrude  Morley,  thongh  her  face  became  so  pale 
that  it  seemed  transparent  in  its  whiteness,  sat 
perfectly  still,  and  read  the  letter  without  passing 
over  a  word.  At  length  she  had  read  to  the  and ; 
for  a  few  minutes  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes  from 
the  paper,  then,  laying  the  letter  on  the  table,  sha 
raised  her  eyes  to  her  mother's  face.  Mrs.  Morley 
had  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  letter  which 
she  had  received,  but  she  had  ceased  reading,  and 
was  looking  at  her  daughter  with  a  pitying,  ear- 
nest gaze.  Gertrude  rose  from  her  chair;  she 
looked  taller  than  usual,  as  she  drew  herself  up 
to  her  full  height. 

"  Mamma,  I  see  you  have  all  there,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  as  she  pointed  to  the  open 
letter  in  Mrs.  Morley's  band. 

"  My  dearest  child,"  replied  her  mother,  "  all 
will  be  well  yet.  I  shall  write  by  the  next  mail, 
and  tell  him  how  cruelly  he  has  been  deceived.*' 

A  slight  tinge  of  colour  returned  to  Gertrude's 
face,  as  she  replied, 

''No!  mamma.  Time  alone  shall  prove  to 
Frederick  Yerner  that  I  am  not  the  deceitful  being 
he  80  well  describes  here,"  and  she  pointed  to  her 
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letter.  ''No!"  she  continned,  ''not  on  such 
terms  as  yonr  explanation,  my  sweet  mother^  shall 
he  claim  one  he  has  rejected.  Do  not  write, 
mamma.  He  mast  see  what  a  terrible  wrong  he 
has  done  me  from  other  sonrces." 

"  Now,  dearest  Gertrude,  yon  are  crnel  to  your- 
self and  to  him." 

"No!  mamma;  if  one  word  from  me  could 
make  Captain  Yerner  acknowledge  that  he  has 
been  deceired,  and  bring  him  to  my  feet,  there  is 
no  power  on  earth  which  could  make  me  speak  it. 
Leare  all  to  time,  dear  mamma,  and  don't,"  she 
said,  as  she  walked  towards  her  mother,  and, 
bending  down,  kissed  her,  "  don't  fear  for  me.  I 
hope  he  will  be  happy.  But,  after  all,  we  have 
too  much  to  grieve  for  about  poor  Henry,  to  give 
much  thought  to  this  affair  of  mine."  And  she 
tried  to  force  a  smile,  but  it  died  away,  and  left  a 
look  of  sadness  in  its  place. 

When  Gertrude  kissed  her  mother,  the  coldness 
of  her  lips  and  face  made  the  latter  start.  What 
a  new  sorrow  it  was  for  her  widowed  heart,  to  see 
her  beloved  child  in  a  moment  pass  from  hopes  of 
a  happy  future  to  such  utter  disappointment  as 
this,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  she  was  accused  of 
what  was  to  a  noble  nature  like  hers  most  abhor- 
rent! 
Pays  and  weeks  and  months  went  on,  and 
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brought  sad  changes  at  Trenton  Hall.  The 
happy,  light-hearted  Gertrude  was  no  longer  **  the 
painted  beauty/'  as  Miss  Franks  called  her.  The 
colour  was  gone  from  her  cheeks,  and  the  bright- 
ness from  her  eyes.  A  double  sorrow  filled  her 
heart;  her  brother  could  not  be  found,  and  was 
probably  dead ;  and  Captain  Yerner  and  she  had 
parted,  and  though  she  felt  that  he  still  thought 
affectionately  of  her,  yet  she  blamed  him  for  his 
want  of  confidence  in  her,  for  having  believed  her 
deceitful,  and  this  on  the  mere  assertion  of  such  a 
fellow  as  he  described  his  rival  to  be,  for  he  had 
not  mentioned  having  seen  her  likeness  and  letter. 

During  the  past  montbs  Mrs.  Morley  had  writ- 
ten to  the  colonel  of  Henry^s  regiment,  and  he 
had  used  every  means  in  his  power  in  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  if  Henry  still  lived,  or  what  had 
been  his  fate.  But  nothing  was  known  of  bim 
since  the  day  on  which  he  bad  received  the  letter 
from  England  containing  the  last  remittance.  At 
length  the  search  was  given  up  as  hopeless,  and 
he  was  mourned  as  dead.  But  the  uncertainty  as 
to  his  fate  made  their  sorrow  harder  to  bear.  No 
wonder  then  that  Mrs.  Morley  determined  to  leave 
Trenton  Hall  for  two  or  three  months  for  change 
of  scene  for  Gertrude,  and  accordingly  they  made 
arrangements  to  travel  for  that  time. 

The  news  of  Henry  Morley's  disappearance  and 
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sapposed  deaths  and  of  the  engagement  between 
Captain  Yemer  and  Gertrude  being  at  an  end> 
soon  got  abroad*  When  Gertrude  heard  of  this, 
she  resolved  on  remaining  at  Trenton  Hall  for  the 
present.  **  The  talk  would  he"  she  said,  ''  that 
I  went  away  to  hide  a  broken  heart.  No  !  I  shall 
remain^  and  show  them  that  I  can  survive  the  dis- 
appointment." 

Miss  Franks  was  now  one  of  the  most  frequent 
yisitors  at  the  Hall.  She  persisted  in  advising 
Gertrude  to  bear  up,  and  not  let  gossiping  people 
laugh  at  her  being  cast  off  by  a  deceitful  fellow.: 
Gertrude  felt  her  remarks  deeply,  but  attributed' 
them  only  to  want  of  feeling,  little  thinking  that 
Miss  Franks  spoke  thus,  that  she  might  enjoy  all 
the  more  the  misery  she  was  so  successfully  in- 
flicting on  her  victim. 

One  real  source  of  peace  to  the  minds  of  Mrs. 
Morley  and  Gertrude  was  Edward  Morley's  letters, 
and,  as  they  read  them,  they  felt  calmer  and  more 
resigned  to  their  twofold  trial. 

Gertrude  wrote  to  her  uncle  at  Brierly  Park, 
telling  him  all  about  her  brother  Henry,  and  say- 
ing  that  they  had  scarcely  a  hope  of  ever  seeing 
him  again.  Mr.  Weston  wrote  her  a  kind  letter 
in  reply.  For  her  sake,  he  said,  he  regretted  to 
hear  of  the  loss  of  his  nephew,  but  he  hoped  that 
he  was  yet  Uving.    He  concluded  by  temma«.^ 
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her  of  her  promise  to  come  and  see  him  after  her 
approaching  marriage. 

Poor  Gertrude !  The  letter  caused  her  tears  to 
flow  again  and  again.  Now  more  than  ever  did 
she  feel  the  necessity  of  exerting  her  self-control, 
and  as  she  tried  to  conceal  even  from  her  mother 
the  sorrow  which  pressed  so  heayilj  upon  her 
heart,  she  had  no  great  difficulty  in  hiding  her 
feelings  from  strangers.  The  calm  grief  of  both 
mother  and  daughter  was,  to  a  great  extent,  attri- 
buted to  the  loss  of  Henry  Morley ;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  whispered  that,  since  her  engagement 
had  been  broken  off,  the  roses  had  faded  from 
Gertrude's  cheeks. 

Those  who  knew  and  valued  her,  spoke  of  her 
with  sorrow.  But  there  was  one  who  neyer  lost 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  a  commiserating 
tone  of  Miss  Morley's  sad  position,  of  her  having 
given  her  affections  to  a  fellow  who  was  now 
laughing  at  her.  And  so  she  talked,  while  in- 
wardly her  heart  beat  more  quickly,  as  she  thought 
how  it  was  all  her  own  work,  and  how  she  longed 
to  tell  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  that  the  former 
had  taken  her  place,  and  now  behold  she  had 
made  them  both  suffer  what  they  so  well  merited* 
But  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  such  a  declara- 
tion on  her  part ;  she  should  wait  until  she  heard 
of  Captain  Yerner's  marriage  vdth  another,  then 
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would  be  the  time  to  show  them  what  she  had 
done,  but  antil  then  she  should  keep  her  secret 
carefully. 

Mrs.  Coleburn  had,  by  this  t^ne,  passed  on  to 
the  second  stage  of  her  grief  foif'her  departed  hus- 
band ;  that  is,  she  looked  uppn  it  as  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  took  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
matter*  Grief,  she  said,  would  not  bring  him 
)l>ack,  and  it  only  injured  the  health  of  the 
mourner.  So  she  announced  her  intention  of 
returning  to  her  town  residence. 

On  the  night  before  her  departure,  the  two  old 
school-companions,  the  old  maid  and  the  sai^ 
disant  widow,  sat  together  in  council  at  their  ac- 
customed time,  thd  quiet  hour  of  midnight.  On 
this  piurticular  night.  Miss  Franks  seemed  to  be  in 
9JX  unusually  amiable  mood,  as  she  spoke  of  the 
ancceas  of  their  plans. 

'<  One  thing  alone  is  now  necessary  for  us,  and 
that  is  perfect  secrecy,  un,til  Vemer  gets  a  wife 
elsewhere.  Then/'  she  said,  as  her  eyes  assumed 
a  frightful  expression,  ''will  I  laugh,  and  mock 
them,  and  tell  them  I  did  the  work.  Do  you 
think,  Lucy  Truffman,"  she  asked,  witl^  a  hideous 
smile,  ''  do  you  think  that  the  spiric:^  o^dead  men 
come  back,  and  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on 
around?  For  I  would  like  him  to.be  present, 
when  I  teU  them  who  I  am.    But  peS^pi  he  is 
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not  in  good  company ;  bat  it  matters  not  to  me 
who  he  brings  with  him,  if  his  companions  will 
only  help  me  to  mock  them." 

Mrs.  Golebarn  involantarily  shtiddered,  and  she 
looked  ronnd  the  room  as  if  she  expected  to  see 
some  of  the  company  already  there. 

"  Do  you  mean  Colonel  Morley  when  you  say 
him  ?"  she  asked. 

**Yes!"  replied  Miss  Franks,  "and  would  you 
like  to  know  who  are  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  I 
alluded  to  r 

'*  No !  Oh  no !  Jane,"  hastily  answered  her 
companion. 

"  Well,  you  know  who  I  mean,"  said  Miss 
Franks,  "  so  it's  all  the  same.  Bat  our  business 
to-night  is  not  with  horns,  and  tails,  and  nursery 
stories  made  to  frighten  children.  I  want  to  give 
you  this  letter  of  introduction  to  the  old  gentleman 
of  Brierly  Park.  In  that  letter  I  have  said  that 
you  are  descended  from  a  high  family,  but  that 
having  lost  all  the  fortune  which  your  husband  left 
you,  by  the  failure  of  a  bank,  you  are  willing  to 
accept  the  situation  of  housekeeper.  The  rest  is 
in  your  own  hands ;  and  you  will  have  a  hard  card 
to  play  with  the  old  gentleman.  Now  you  will  be 
in  London  to-morrow,  in  time  enough  to  get  to 
Brierly  Park  before  evening.  Eemember  to  write 
to  me  every  week,  and;  above  all,  take  care  to  post 
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the  letters  with  your  own  hands.  If  yoa  please 
this  old  fellow  in  every  way,  you  may  yet  be  mis- 
tress there^  that  is,  if  yoa  can  only  get  rid  of  yoar 
gorilla," 

"  ril  manage  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Coleburn,  *'and 
I  think  only  one  thing  more  remains, — my  travel- 
ling expenses." 

'*  That  is  provided  for,"  said  Miss  Franks^ 
taking  ten  sovereigns  from  her  purse,  '^  and  this 
sum^  together  with  the  bonus  to  Bombay,  and 
what  I  gave  you  before,  makes  the  total  cost  of 
the  business  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

The  council  broke  up  at  two  o'clock,  and  as 
Miss  Franks,  walking  noiselessly,  approached  her 
bedroom  door,  she  started,  but  again  went  on, 
thinking  perhaps  that  she  had  been  frightened  by 
her  shadow  on  the  wall,  or  perhaps  that  she  had 
seen  one  of  the  goblins  described  in  the  nursery 
tales.  As  soon  as  she  reached  her  room,  she 
fastened  her  door,  thinking,  as  she  did  so^  how 
large  her  shadow  had  seemed  in  the  dim  light. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

A  BLiaHT  DISAGBBEMENT. 

When  Trnfifman  returned  home,  after  having  s6 
snccessfally  acted  his  part  at  the  hotel,  he  fouijid 
Gongh  walking  ap  and  down  the  room,  mattering 
to  himself,  and  giving  other  nnmistakeable  signs 
that  he  was  in  no  very  amiable  temper.  On  see- 
ing  this,  Trnfifman  resolved  to  catch  the  btill  by 
the  horns.  He  took  ofif  his  hat,  hurriedly  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  and,  sitting  down,  rested 
a  hand  on  each  knee,  and  stared  at  Gough,  as  if 
perfectly  astonished  at  seeing  him  there.  For  a 
moment  the  other  seemed  surprised;  then  he 
stared  at  Trnfifman  in  return,  and,  with  his  usual 
preface  of  an  oath,  said, 

**  I  thought  that  yOu  knew  me  well  enough  by 
this  time  to  believe  that  I'll  not  stand  being  made 
a  fool  of  by  a  baboon  like  you." 

"Why  what  do  you  mean?"  said  the  other, 
quickly.  ''  It  is  I  who  ought  to  complain.  My 
knees  are  aching.  I  have  been  walking  up  and 
down  for  such  a  time  at  the  place  where  we  were 
to  meet.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  the  Captain 
would  not  come  till  to-morrow  night." 
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**  Impossible !"  replied  Gonghy  and  his  face  be- 
came swollen  with  rage.  ''  Yoa  never  came  near 
the  place.  And^  look  you^  my  man^  play  me  an- 
other of  yonr  tricks,  and  I'll  play  yoa  one  for  it 
that  you'll  remember  for  many  a  day.  I'll  mea- 
sure on  the  ground  the  length  between  your  mon- 
key-head, and  the  claws  in  your  dandy  boots ;  and 
then  I'll  walk  over  your  ugly  carcass.  None  of 
your  lies  for  me. — An  elephant  indeed. — ^I  knew 
'twas  a  flounder.— Nothing." 

*^  I  tell  you  the  captain  is  there,  and  you'll  see 
him  to-morrow  night,"  said  Truffman. 

**  Very  well.  Be  it  so ;"  answered  the  other. 
I  give  you  till  then  to  produce  him ;  and,  if  you 
fieiil,  I*d  advise  you  to  order  another  dress  suit,  for, 
I  tell  you,  I'll  turn  you  into  rags." 

'*  Not  so  fast,  man,  not  so  fast,"  replied  Truff- 
man ;  **  now  that  the  work  is  done,  and  done  well, 
you  need  not  fight  and  quarrel  in  that  way.  If 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  say  so,  and  I'm  quite 
ready  to  go." 

Oough  knew  that  the  other  was  necessary  to 
him.  ''No I  No!"  he  said,  putting  out  his 
hand,  ''but  I  was  waiting  so  long  that  I  thought 
you  were  making  a  fool  of  me." 

"  And  I,"  replied  Truffman,  "  thought  that  you 
were  doing  the  same  to  me." 

Truffman  felt  that  he  should  conceal  from  his 
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companion  the  little  business  transaction  lAaA 
he  was  carrying  on  with  Captain  Yemer.  Ha 
knew  that  if  he  succeeded  in  it  his  fortune  was  ii 
good  as  made ;  for  he  held  a  long  letter  of  instroe- 
tions  from  his  mother,  and  also  a  short  note  from 
Miss  Franks,  promising  that  if  he  carried  out  soe- 
cessfully  the  plan  which  was  contained  in  his 
mother's  letter,  she  would  pay  him  one  hundred 
pounds,  and,  she  added,  he  might,  at  any  tiiiM 
after,  look  upon  her  as  a  friend.  So  he  thooght 
that  it  would  not  suit  him  to  leave  the  city  juBt 
then,  and  he  resolved  to  induce  Gough  to  remain 
there  a  little  longer,  and  thereby  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  what  he  had  commenced. 
But  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  when  he  could 
claim  his  reward,  he  would  dissolve  partnership 
with  his  companion. 

.  The  dispute  being  settled,  the  two  ruffians  sat 
and  talked  together,  smoking  and  sipping  some 
drink  from  a  couple  of  dirty  glasses,  and  looking 
as  if  no  angry  words  had  passed  between  them. 

Next  evening  Trufifman  prevented  the  threats  of 
Gough  from  being  put  into  execution,  by  inviting 
that  gentleman  to  a  supper  at  the  hotel,  where  he 
proved  to  him,  by  allowing  him  to  make  every  in« 
quiry,  that  he  had  met  Captain  Yerner,  who  was 
then  ill.    So  the  quarrel  came  to  an  end. 

But,  as  it  would  not  suit  Truffman  to  leave  Bom- 
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bay  until  be  received  tbe  promised  reward,  be 
looked  anxiously  for  Captain  Vomer's  recovery, 
wben,  be  tbougbt,  be  could  sbow  in  England  tbat 
be  bad  acted  bis  part  witb  tbe  success  wbich  Miss 
Franks  wisbed  for ;  so  be  prevailed  on  Gough  to 
wait,  and  try  tbeir  cbance  witb  tbe  Captain  on  bis 
recovery.  But,  wben  Truffman  called  on  Captain 
Yerner,  after  bis  illness,  be  refusd  to  see  bim. 

Wben  it  became  known  in  tbe  neigbbourbood 
of  Trenton  Hall  tbat  Gertrude's  marriage  was  put 
off,  tbe  reward  was  fortbwitb  despatcbed  to  Miss 
Franks's  foreign  agent,  wbo,  immediately  on  tbe 
receipt  of  it,  left  tbe  city  witb  bis  accomplice  in 
guilt.  Tbey  resolved  on  trying  tbeir  fortune  in 
some  otber  Indian  or  Cbinese  seaport  town,  and, 
if  tbey  failed,  returning  to  England. 

Captain  Yerner's  regiment  was  soon  after 
ordered  to  England,  but  be  did  not  return  witb  it. 
He  resigned  on  tbe  plea  of  ill  bealtb.  He  wrote 
to  bis  brotber,  announcing  bis  intention  of  tra- 
velling a  little  to  recruit  bis  strength,  entrusting 
to  bim  tbe  entire  management  of  bis  property,  and 
directing  tbat  wbatever  money  be  might  require 
should  be  forwarded  to  him  from  time  to  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SION  HOUSB. 

After  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Golebom,  TUbb 
Franks  might  be  seen  daily  tripping  along  with 
almost  the  briskness  of  youth,  and  accompanied 
by  her  constant  attendant.  Twist,  paying  rounds 
of  visits.  Her  acquaintances  remarked  that  she 
was  coming  out  in  a  new  form,  something  like  a 
butterfly  leaving  the  chrysalis  to  enjoy  its  liberty 
in  spring  and  early  summer.  But  Miss  Franks 
had  an  object  in  fluttering  about ;  she  was  spread- 
ing the  news  of  Gertrude  Morley's  disappointment, 
and  listening  with  fiendish  delight  to  the  remarks 
which  were  made  on  the  cruel  way  in  which  that 
lady  had  been  treated. 

A  few  days  after  her  visiter  had  departed,  she 
asked  Alice  to  accompany  her  to  Sion  House. 
"You  know,  child,"  she  said,  "we  owe  Mrs. 
Blakey  a  visit." 

Alice  feared  to  refuse,  though  she  disliked  the 
visit  very  much ;  so  the  three,  that  is  to  say,  the 
two  ladies  and  Twist,  set  out. 

Sion  House  was  soon  reached.  It  had  once 
been  considered  a  very  nice  building,  but  new 
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fityleis  and  fashions  had  made  their  appearance, 
and  its  architecture  was  now  oat  of  date.  More- 
over,  the  Bev.  B.  Blakey  had  attempted  several 
improvements  in  the  house  and  grounds,  in  which, 
however,  lie  was  only  partially  successful.  One  of 
these  was  particularly  noticeable.  There  was  a 
carriage  way  running  froni  the  gate  to  the  house 
at  either  side  of  a  grass-plot  kept  with  scruptilous 
care.  In  the  centre  of  this  grass-plot,  Mr.  Blakey 
caused  a  fountain  to  be  constructed,  which,  he  said. 
Would  always  look  cool  and  refreshing,  and  would 
serve  to  remind  the  passer-by  of  the  clear  rivers 
and  the  green  pastures.  The  fountain  of  clear 
sparkling  water  did  look  refreshing;  but,  after  a 
time,  it  seeined  to  wish  to  exert  its  influence  in  a 
inore  tangible  form ;  for,  from  some  hidden  cause, 
the  water  no  longer  rose  in  a  tall  regular  jet,  and 
fell  gently  back  again  into  its  stone  basin,  but  it 
came  boldly  forth  with  a  sound  and  a  rush,  flinging 
itself  far  beyond  its  original  bounds,  and,  in  its 
gambols,  frequently  bestowing  a  shower-bath  on 
tmwary  persons  in  its  vicinity. 

Now,  on  the  day  of  Miss  Franks's  visit,  this 
playful  fountain  seemed  intent  on  watering  Mr. 
Blakey 's  green  pasture,  but  it  did  this  in  quite  a 
knowing  way,  now  with  pretty  sparkling  showers, 
and  now,  with  a  greater  effort,  pouring  copious 
floods  over  the  grass,  and  even  the  carriage  way.  ^^ 
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The  ladies  were  walking  from  the  gate  to  the 
house,  Twist  being  a  little  in  advance. 

*'  Good  gracious  child,  take  care !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Franks.     ^'  See  how  that  water  comes  oat !" 

And  Twist  stood  still  and  barked  furiously  at 
the  flowing  crystal.  The  noise  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  inmates  of  Sion  House,  and  a  ser- 
vant  came  out,  followed  by  Mr.  Blakey.  , 

"  Will  you  please  to  walk  round  by  the  other 
way,  ma*am,"  said  the  servant. 

Mr.  Blakey,  braving  the  flowing  water,  soon 
stood  by  the  side  of  Miss  Franks. 

"I  am  so  sorry.  Good  morning,  ladies,"  he 
said,  in  a  breath. 

The  ladies  returned  the  greeting,  and  Miss 
Franks  observed  that  she  thougbt  the  fountain 
was  out  of  order. 

■ 

"A  little  so,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Blakey. 
"Just  walk  round  the  other  way.  Miss  Franks." 
And  while  the  party  did  so,  he  continued,  "  That 
fountain  reminds  me  of  the  perversity  of  human 
nature.  The  water  was  not  meant  to  come  forth 
in  that  wild  form." 

**  Yes,"  said  Miss  Franks,  *'and  swine  too  hare 
that  very  perversity  in  their  nature." 

The  good  man  was  spared  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying on  the  conversation  after  this  rather  awkward 
diversion  from  the  course  which  he  had  wished  to 
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giro  it^  for  the  party  bad  by  this  time  reached 
the  hall-door.     Here  Mrs.  Blakey  received  them. 

She  was  a  very  gentle-mannered  lady,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  him  whom  she  thought 
it  right  that  she  should  imitate. 

'^I  am  truly  glad  to  see  yon^  Miss  Franks/' 
she  said^  as  they  entered  the  drawing-room. 
**  Why,  it  is  an  age  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  Miss  Fielding." 

The  gracious  reply  of  the  young  lady  was  lost 
in  the  tumult  which  arose  at  this  moment.  A 
favourite  grey  cat  had  been  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  a  sleep  on  the  hearthrug,  and,  being  suddenly 
awakened  by  Twist  bounding  into  the  room,  it 
sprang  up,  its  tail  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  and 
every  hair  stood  on  end.  In  another  instant  its 
claws  were  busy  with  Twist's  face  and  ears,  while 
the  latter  shrieked  and  barked  alternately. 

'*Down,  Twist,  you  naughty  dog!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Franks. 

"  Mouser !  Mouser !  keep  thy  talons  from  evil," 
said  Mr.  Blakey,  in  an  unusually  loud  voice. 

'^  He'll  tear  the  dog's  eyes  out,"  shouted  Miss 
Franks. 

And  all  was  noise  and  confusion,  until  a  happy 
idea  struck  Alice  Fielding ;  and,  acting  upon  it, 
she  took  a  pillow  from  the  couch,  and  brought 
it  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  belligerents.    This 
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had  the  desired  effect.  They  parted;  Twist  re- 
treating under  the  tahle^  and  soon  making  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  evidently 
considering  himself  vanqaished,  for  his  tail 
brnsbed  the  carpet ;  Mouser  keeping  his  position 
on  the  hearthrag,  while  his  tail  lost  nothing  of  its 
rotundity,  and  he  carried  it  triumphantly,  and 
looked  defiantly  nnder  the  table. 

*^  YoQ  must  retire,  Mouser,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  in 
a  gentle  tone. 

Miss  Franks  thought  that  he  might  have  spoken 
more  imperatively,  for  she  felt  annoyed  at  seeing 
her  favourite  so  roughly  clawed.  When  quiet  was 
restored,  Mr.  Blakey  remarked  that  the  animals 
had  reminded  him  of  the  lines, 

'  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite/  **  fto. 

**  But,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Blakey,  "  I  must 
certainly  say  that,  in  this  case,  the  dog  was  not  the 
aggressor." 

^*  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Franks,  who  was  pleased 
at  hearing  Twist  exonerated,  ''be  was  only  de- 
fending himself.  I  have  always  instructed  him 
not  to  fight,  and,  in  particular,  to  avoid  the  curs  at 
tbe  roadside  cottages." 

''I  have  seen  some  pretty  specimens  of  the 
canine  tribe  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor/'  said  Mr. 
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I  never  can  help  thinking/'  replied  Miss 
Franks^  'Hhat  they  partake  of  the  low,  vnlgar  ways 
of  their  bwners." 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  '*  I  got  that  beautiful 
eat,  Mouser,  from  a  poor  woman,  whom  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting.'' 

"  Ah !"  said  Miss  Franks,  "  there  you  are,  just 
bearing  me  out  in  what  I  say.  He  is  a  fighting, 
scratching  brute." 

''But  all  the  poor,"  interposed  Mrs.  Blakey, 
''are  not  coarse  and  low.  Some  have  been  well- 
born, but  the  force  of  circumstances  has  lowered 
them  in  the  social  scale.  Bqt  it  does  not  follow 
that  their  minds  and  feelings  change,  when  these 
reverses  come  upon  them." 

**  I  have  seen  one,"  said  Alice,  who,  up  to  this 
time  had  been  a  silent  listener,  ''  who  was  once  as 
we  are;  but  she  is  now  poor^  Her  mind,  if 
dianged  at  all,  is,  I  should  say,  changed  for  the 
tetter." 

**  Oood  gracious,  child !  who  is  the  low  person 
you  speak  of  ?" 

''  She  is  not  low,  aunt,  she  is  only  poor." 

''  Just  so,  just  so,"  said  Mr.  Blakey, ''  I  too, 
have  observed  this,  Miss  Fielding,  particularly 
where  the  mind  has  been  enlightened  by  reading 
the  Scriptures*    They  elevate  it,  and  show  the 
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horrors  of  debasing  it  by  superstition  and  rever- 
encing relics  and  stataes." 

**  Talking  of  staines/'  said  Miss  Fran^cs^  "  re- 
minds me  of  a  lady  who  looks  like  a  white  one  at 
the  present  time.  I  suppose  yon  heard  the  sad 
news  about  the  young  lady  of  Trenton  Hall  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  "I  have  heard  of  the 
falsity  of  one  who  pledged  himself  to  be  true.  Is 
that  what  you  allude  to  ?" 

"Yes/*  replied  Miss  Franks.  "Her  cheeks, 
poor  thing,  are  now  left  to  nature,  and  they  are 
white  indeed.  She  h%s  left  o£f  the  use  of  paint. 
I  dare  say  she  has  not  the  heart  to  decorate  her- 
self. Ah !  the  villain,*'  she  continued,  as  if 
quite  indignant  for  the  young  lady's  sake,  "I 
would  have  no  mercy  shown  him.  If  there  were  a 
dozen  such  cats  as  your  Mouser  set  upon  him  to 
claw  him  to  death,  it  would  serve  the  wretch 
justly.'* 

The  quiet  gentle  Mr.  Blakey  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. " I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that,*'  he  said; 
"  I  would  admonish  him,  and  lead  him  to  see  his 
fault." 

"  And  then,"  asked  the  lady,  "  what  would  you 
do  with  him  ?" 

Mr.  Blakey  hesitated :  the  question  seemed  to 
perplex  him.  Miss  Franks  saw  this,  and  answered 
for  him. 
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^*  Make  him  walk  five  miles  with  the  soles  of 
his  boots  nailed  to  bis  feet^  like  a  Papist  caught 
in  a  fault." 

"Oh  dear  no.  Excuse  me,"  returned  Mr. 
Blakey,  quickly,  "I  was  not  aware  that  they 
practised  that  barbarism."  And  as  he  spoke  he 
bent  forward  towards  Miss  Franks  with  an  in« 
qniring  anxious  look. 

''  You  must  be  misinformed,  aunt,"  interposed 
Alice,  "  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  such  practice 
amongst  Catholics." 

^  Boman  Catholics,"  suggested  Mr.  Blakey. 
What  do    you    know,"   said    Miss   Franks, 

about  their  practices  in  secret?  They  take 
good  care  to  keep  these  little  amusements  pri< 
▼ate." 

"  I  don't  go  BO  far  as  to  call  such  a  practice  an 
amusement,"  said  Mr.  Blakey ;  "  such  things,  my 
dear  young  lady,  are  the  inventions  of  the  Woman 
in  Scarlet ;  we  should  call  them  superstitions  and 
abominations  whereof  the  evil  one  is  sole  mana- 
ger." 

**  And  a  clever  one  he  is,"  said  Miss  Franks, 
''quite  a  general  in  his  way,  an  artful  dodger; 
first  whipping  one  with  his  tail,  then  another. 
2Tot  to  speak  at  all  of  his  horns,  whichi  I  have 
heard,  he  uses  with  considerable  agility." 

17 
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^'Beally,  annt^  it  is  too  serious  a  sabject  to 
talk  upon  in  that  strain." 

**  Tut !  tut !  child,  that  is  Papist  cant.  You 
have  spent  too  much  time  with  them  lately.'* 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  who  was  now  recover- 
ing from  his  astonishment  at  the  words  of  Miss 
Franks,  "Miss  Fielding  may  do  good  amongst 
them,  ril  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are 
not  some  well-meaning  persons  in  that  false  com- 
munion. And  that  just  reminds  me.  Did  yon 
ask  that  poor  girl  to  allow  you  to  read  for  her  any 
of  the  little  books  which  I  left  with  you  ?" 

"  I  asked  her  to  listen  to  them  being  read/* 
replied  Alice,   "  and  I  said  that  you  asked  me  to 

do  80." 

"  And  what  was  her  answer  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  She  replied,"  said  Alice,  "  that  she  had  been 
taught  to  love  truth  too  well  to  listen  to  falsehood, 
when  she  could  possibly  avoid  it." 

"  And  the  blind  beggar  talked  in  that  style ; 
very  gentle!  very  refined,  upon  my  word!"  said 
Miss  Franks,  turning  sharply  towards  her  niece. 

"  I  don't  think  that  these  were  the  poor  crea- 
ture's own  words,"  said  Mrs.  Blakey,  "  they  were 
arranged  for  her  by  others." 

"Compiled,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  "by 
the  teachers  of  tradition,  and  handed  from  one  to 
another." 
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"  And  administered,"  said  Miss  Franks,  *'  like 
qnack  doctor's  pills, — one  three  times  a-day." 

The  idea  seemed  to  amuse  Mr.  Blakey,  lie 
mbhed  bis  hands  together  gently,  and  langlied  in 
a  very  qniet  way,  while  he  rose,  and  said, 

^' After  that,  we  may  take  a  little  wine  and  fruit. 
That  really  is  good." 

The  good  man  seemed  to  relish  his  luncheon. 
He  talked  of  the  beauties  of  summer ;  ^^  And  do 
you  remark,"  he  asked  of  Alice,  "  when  out  in  the 
evening,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  the  fields, 
and  how  harmoniously  all  the  sounds  blend  to- 
gether, and  serve  to  raise  our  minds  to  the  Crea- 
tor?" 

^'  I  have  often  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
those  pleasing  sounds,"  replied  Alice. 

^'But  it  sadly  quashes  the  affair,"  said  Miss 
Franks,  ^'  to  hear  a  donkey  braying  to  fill  up  some 
pause  in  the  concert." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  *'  that  is  excruciating 
discord.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  not 
been  troubled  by  hearing  such." 

"  However,"  said  Miss  Franks,  '*  in  some  cases 
when  the  animal  modulates  the  sound  a  little,  it 
serves  as  a  bass." 

This  humorous  remark  caused  Mr.  Blakey  to 
indulge  in  another  quiet,  low  laugh.  In  fact  he 
did  all  things  in  an  easy  quiet  way.    He  spoke 
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very  slowly  and  gently,  so  dowly,  indeed,  that  &• 
listener  had  always  time  to  conjecture  what  wmU 
bo  the  termination  of  the  sentence. 

At  length  the  agreeable  Tisit,— agreeable  in  all 
save  the  little  passage  of  arms  between  Moosfli 
and  Twist, — came  to  an  end* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


A  BEQUEST. 


As  time  passed  on,  the  conviction  that  Henry 
Morley  was  dead  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  Mrs. 
Morley  and  Gertrude.  They  could  not  beliefs 
that,  if  he  still  lived  he  would  leave  them  in  such 
cruel  suspense.  And  when  a  year  had  passed,  and 
yet  they  heard  nothing  that  could  possibly  a£Ford 
them  any  ground  for  hope  that  he  was  alive,  Ger- 
trude resolved  on  wearing  mourning  for  him. 
She  looked  a  very  picture  of  grief  in  that  sombre 
dress.  Her  face  was  lovely  still,  but  it  was  much 
changed,  the  bright  rosy  colour  was  gone  from  her 
cheeks,  and  a  continual  look  of  sadness  had  taken 
the  place  of  her  cheerful  smile.  She  mourned 
deeply  for  the  loss  of  hei'  brother,  but  at  the  same 
time  she  grieved  at  being  parted  from  one,  with 
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whom  she  once  believed  she  would  pass  her  life 
happily,  and,  worse  still,  that  he  had  thought  her 
capable  of  deceit.  How  often  she  tried,  but  tried 
in  vain,  to  conquer  her  feelings,  and  think  of  him, 
as  he  was  probably  thinking  of  her,  without  regret^ 
with  indifference.  Bat  all  her  efforts  and  resolu- 
tions ended  in  her  being  obliged  to  confess  to 
herself  that  her  affection  for  him  was  still  the 
same.  And  thus  did  Gertrude  Morley  carry  in 
her  heart  two  sorrows,  one  for  the  living,  and  one 
for  the  dead. 

Mrs.  Morley  consulted  an  eminent  physician 
about  Gertrude,  and  he  advised  immediate  change 
of  scene.  So,  to  the  very  great  regret  of  all  their 
acquaintances,  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  left 
Trenton  Hall.  They  intended  to  spend  a  little 
time  at  Paris,  and  then  proceed  to  the  south  of 
France,  where  they  would  stay  some  months. 

The  servants  were  to  remain  at  the  Hall,  with 
the  exception  of  Kate  Arley,  who  was  to  accom- 
pany her  young  mistress.  This  was  a  grief  to 
Mary,  but  with  it  there  came  a  new  pleasure. 
Just  before  Mrs.  Morley  set  out  for  France,  she 
arranged  with  Bridget  Murphy  that  she  was  to 
leave  Ivy  Cottage,  and  live  with  her  charge  in  the 
gate-lodge  at  Trenton  Hall.  This  arrangement 
was  at  once  put  into  effect;  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  blind  girl  to  sit  beneath  the  shady 
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treos,  and  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  and  the  perfuma 
of  the  flowers. 

Before  Gertrade  left  England,  she  wrote  it 
Brierly  Park,  informing  her  uncle  of  their  inten- 
tion of  going  to  France,  and  residing  there  for 
some  time.  She  told  him  that  her  grief  at  her 
poor  brother's  death,  of  which  there  could  now  be 
no  doubt,  had  impaired  her  health,  and  she  re- 
quired change  of  scene,  but  she  trusted  that,  after 
a  few  months  she  would  be  quite  well  again*  She 
also  mentioned,  in  an  indirect  way,  that  she  had 
no  idea  of  being  married  at  present,  nevertheless 
she  promised  herself  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
day  at  Brierly  Park  on  ber  return  home. 

When  Mr.  Weston  received  Gertrude's  letter, 
he  felt  astonished  at  the  announcement  that  she 
had  no  idea  of  marriage  for  the  present.  "  Why," 
he  said  to  bimself,  ''the  brotber  is  dead  quite 
long  enough  to  permit  tbe  wedding  to  take  place." 
The  letter  lay  open  on  his  breakfast  table,  and  he 
took  it  up  and  read  it  once  again,  to  make  sure 
that  he  bad  made  no  mistake.  He  laid  it  down 
again  and  sat  with  his  bands  joined,  twirling  his 
thumbs,  as  was  his  habit,  when  in  a  reflective 
mood. 

''  Ha !  ha !"  he  said,  as  if  he  had  discovered 
the  true  meaning  of  the  letter.  '^  The  fellow  has 
shied  off,  that's  the  ill-health,  and  the  travelling 
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follows*  No  good,  tboagh,  making  a  noise  about 
it ;  bat  a  few  cuts  of  tbe  wbip  would  serve  tbe 
fellow  rigbt.  Tben,  wbo's  to  do  it  ?  One  brotber 
will  not ;  monks  don't  figbt ;  and  tbe  otber  is,  it 
seems,  out  of  tbe  way.  Tbat  is  one  speculation 
set  aside,  now  he  can't  be  beir  to  Brierly  Park. 
Of  course  my  good  sister  bad  tbat  in  view.  Colo- 
nel  Morley  of  Brierly  Park, — it  would  sound  well." 
And  for  a  long  time  after,  Mr.  Weston  seemed 
lost  in  tbougbt. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  after  the  day  on 
which  he  received  Gertrude's  letter,  be  rose  earlier 
than  usual,  ordered  an  early  breakfast,  (early 
when  compared  with  the  hour  at  which  be  usually 
breakfasted),  and  immediately  after  tbat  meal  rang 
for  the  servant.  A  butler,  whom  we  have  not  seen 
before,  entered. 

*^  I  shall  want  my  carriage  at  twelve,"  said  Mr. 
Weston,  ''and  here,  Stephen,  is  not  tbat  your 

name  ?" 

"  William,  if  you  please,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Oh,  then,  William,  tell  Mrs.  Coleburn  that  I 
shall  have  two  gentlemen  to  dinner  to-day.  And 
here,  William,  tell  her  from  me  tbat  the  soup  was 
not  good  yesterday." 

On  his  way  to  Beading,  Mr.  Weston  called  on 
Squire  Beverly,  invited  him  to  dinner,  and,  pro- 
ceeding on  his  joumeyi  soon  arrived  at  the  town. 
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and  droTO  np  to  the  office  of  his  solicitor,  which 
gentleman  he  found  'Urnly  happy  to  see  him  on 
all  occasions/'  a  sentiment  which  he  never  seemed 
tired  of  repeating.  When  Mr.  Weston  entered 
the  office,  Daniel  Smayle,  Esq.  was  seated  in  his 
private  room.  He  was  a  tall  important-looking 
personage,  and  (we  suppose  that  it  was  the  result 
of  great  labour  in  the  region  of  the  brain,)  he 
was  also  remarkably  thin.  His  age  might  be 
about  fifty ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  individuals 
who,  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  number  of 
years,  seem  to  stop  and  go  no  farther  during  the 
ten  succeeding  ones.  His  face  was  rather  too  long 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  fastidious,  the  nose  was 
decidedly  Boman.  The  great  attraction  lay  in  his 
eyes,  which  were  small  and  light  grey,  but  so 
bright  and  piercing,  that  whoever  he  looked  at 
almost  thought  that  the  sharp  glances  of  the  man 
of  law  were  examining  every  little  nook  within  his 
head,  and  reading  his  thoughts;  particularly 
when,  after  a  good  stare,  Mr.  Smayle  would  ex- 
claim, ''Just  so,  my  dear  sir,  just  so,*'  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  hair  a  smart  rub,  as  if  to 
make  it  lie  flat  on  his  head,  which  it  very  obsti- 
nately refased  to  do,  always  preferring  to  stand  up 
perfectly  straight.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  his  costume.  Although  not 
of  very  recent  fashion,  it  was  of  the  style  which  he 
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thought  Baited  him  best.  He  showed  an  elaborate 
shirt  front,  ornamented  with  a  doable  row  of  frills, 
and  three  large  gold  studs.  The  collar  seemed  to 
be  rather  too  high  for  the  comfort  of  the  wearer, 
for,  now  and  again,  he  gave  his  head  a  twitch,  as 
if  to  raise  his  ears  above  its  upper  edge. 

''Oood  morning,  Mr.  Weston,  I  am  most 
happy  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Smayle,  rising  to 
receive  the  rich  man. 

'*  I  am  extremely  well,  Mr.  Smayle,  although  a 
little  stiff  in  the  limbs,*'  said  Mr.  Weston,  ^*  and 
my  hunter  has  the  same  complaint.*' 

''Ha,  ha,  ha!**  laughed  the  man  of  law,  in 
creaking  discordant  sounds,  ''you  are  exhilarating, 
upon  my  word*** 

**T]l  grease  his  knees,*'  continued  Mr.  Weston, 
"  one  of  those  days." 

"  Ha,  ha  !*'  again  creaked  Mr.  Smayle.  "Yes, 
yes!  warm  the  marrow  in  the  bones,  and  it  will 
make  capital  stuff  for  loosening  the  joints.  When 
does  the  next  meet  take  place  ?** 

''  Oh,  the  hunting  season  will  soon  commence. 
Of  course  you*ll  be  at  the  first  meet.  Gome  and 
dine  at  the  Park  that  day,  and  1*11  show  you  the 
gentleman*s  tail." 

''Exhilarating,  upon  my  word,  exhilarating!*' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Smayle. 

"By-the-bye,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  "I  have  called 
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this  morning  aboat  a  little  affair,  which  I  want  to 
have  settled ;  and  after  that,  perhaps  yoa'll  come 
and  dine  with  me  to-day?  Squire  Beverly  has 
promised  to  come." 

^'  Most  happy  !  most  happy !  my  dear  sir,  both 
on  the  first  and  on  the  second  coant.*' 

**  Well,  to  the  first,  I  want  you  to  draw  up  my 
will." 

"Most  happy,  my  dear  sir.  But  plenty  of  time, 
sir,  plenty  of  time  for  many  years  to  come." 

"  Oh,  yes,'*  replied  Mr.  Weston,  "  I  have  good 
mettle  in  me  yet.  But  I  have  conceived  an  idea 
about  the  affair,  which  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me. 
I  shall  so  arrange  matters,  that,  when  I  do  pop 
off,  no  one  will  be  able  to  take  my  place  at  the 
Park,  or  to  spend  my  money.  But  there  it  shall 
be  stored  up,  accumulating,  and  the  old  place  in 
statu  quo  for  many  a  year." 

"  Some  very  young  heir,  then,  is  to  be  the  for- 
tunate legatee,"  suggested  Mr«  Smayle. 

"  No,  not  so  young,  either,"  replied  Mr.  Weston, 
"but  there  is  a  little  mystery  about  my  heir;"  he 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  say 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  his  property  to  one, 
whom  he  thought  to  be  dead,  then  he  continued ; 
"  in  a  word,  he  has  disappeared  suddenly,  and  I 
want  the  whole  affair  to  be  his^  whenever  ho  turns 
up." 
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"  My  dear  sir,  he'll  turn  up  in  a  twinkling," 
replied  the  lawyer. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Weston, 
with  a  low  chuckling  laugh. 

"Well  then  if  he  don't,"  said  the  lawyer,  "a 
host  of  pretenders  will,  like  rats  running  after  the 
rat-catcher,  who  carries  about  with  him  the  scent 
that  attracts  them." 

"  All  to  no  purpose,  though,"  said  Mr.  Weston  ; 
**  there  will  be  those  who  will  be  able  to  identify 
the  right  heir." 

**  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
carry  out  your  wishes  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  communicate  them  to  me." 

"I'll  do  so,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  "while  I  am 
here  now.  All  must  be  clear,  mind ;  no  intricate 
windings  beginning  *  nevertheless,  notwithstand- 
ing, insomuch  as,'  and  *  so  forth.*  " 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  these 
terms  must  of  necessity  be  employed  in  drawiug 
up  those  important  documents." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Mr,  Weston;  "but 
lawyers  must  have  long  sounding  words.  Mark 
me,  I  shall  not  sign  the  will  if  it  is  filled  with 
brain-puzzlers.'* 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish. 
Most  happy  to  sait  you  in  every  way." 

"Now  it  shall  run  thus,"  said  Mr.  Weston. 
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*'  This  is  the  substance  of  it,  and  yon  are  to  put 
it  in  simple  words.  I  leave  Brierly  Park,  house, 
famitare,  horses,  carriages,  cattle,  everything,  to 
my  nephew  Henry  Morley,  second  son  of  my 
Bister  Teresa,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Morley. 
All  my  money,  invested  in  various  ways,  and 
Amounting  to  something  like  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  I  also  leave  to  Henry  Morley,  with  the 
exception  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  I  leave 
to  my  friend  Daniel  Smayle." 

**  My  dear  sir,  you  are  very  kind,  but" — 

*' Don't  interrupt  me,"  said  Mr.  Weston* 
^'  The  estate,  with  all  the  property  and  money,  is 
to  be  left  untouched  until  Henry  Morley  comes  in 
person  to  claim  and  take  possession  of  it.  But 
in  the  event  of  twenty  years  expiring  before  Henry 
Morley  returns  to  take  possession,  the  whole  pro- 
perty is  to  be  sold,  the  proceeds  to  be  added  to  the 
money  before-named,  and  all  to  be  given  to  build 
public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  madhouses, 
and  an  infirmary  for  worn-out  horses.  There,  put 
that  into  your  own  style,  and  let  it  be  plain,  and 
ni  sign  it." 

Mr.  Daniel  Smayle  stared  in  silent  wonder. 
He  bad  heard  of  many  strange  bequests,  but  he 
liud  never  heard  of  a  will  like  that  of  which  he 
Lad  just  received  the  heads. 

y  Well,  upon  my  word,"  he  said,  as  Boon  as  he 
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had  recovered  a  little  from  his  sarprise;  ^'yoa 
are  exhilarating.  It  shall  be  done,  sir ;  it  shall 
be  done.  But  the  word  *  said'  mvst  be  inserted ; 
the  names  would  appear  awkward  without  it.*' 

"  Very  well,  put '  said/  and  '  told/  if  you  will 
have  it  so." 

"No,  not  'told,*  my  dear  sir;  only  the  word 
'  said.'  The  will  shall  be  ready  for  signature  this 
day  week.  No  hurry,  my  dear  sir,  no  hurry,  I 
hope.*'  And  the  lawyer  gave  a  low  chuckling 
laugh,  for  he  saw  in  imagination  Mr.  Weston's 
executors  handing  him  a  thousand  pounds. 

'^  No  hurry,  Smayle.  But  I  shall  tell  some  of 
my  friends  to  write  for  the  heir,  that  he  may  be 
ready  when  the  time  comes,**  said  Mr.  Weston ; 
and  he,  in  his  turn,  indulged  in  a  low  satisfied 
laugh,  evidently  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  having 
contrived  a  plan  that  would  prevent  any  one  from 
enjoying  what  he  himself  was  obliged  to  leave,  at 
least  for  many  a  year.  There  was  no  actual  cer- 
tainty of  Henry  Morley's  death,  and  so  Mr. 
Weston  resolved  on  persisting  in  pretending  to 
believe  that  he  was  all  right,  and  would  come  back 
and  claim  the  inheritance. 

"One  word  more,**  said  Mr.  Smayle.  "You 
have  not  named  your  executors.*' 

They  are  all  ready,  sir,*'  replied  Mr.  Weston ; 
Squire  Beverly  and  the  Bev.  Josiah  Goodman ; 
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and  just  add  a  claase  giving  each  of  these  gentle- 
men five  hundred  poands  for  his  trouble." 

^' Quite  right,  my  dear  sir,  quite  right;  ex- 
hilarating !*'  replied  Mr.  Smayle. 

'*  That's  settled/*  said  Mr.  Weston,  rising. 
"  Remember,  dinner  at  six  o'clock." 

"  My  dear  sir,  one  minute  more  of  your  com- 
pany," said  Mr.  Smayle.  And  going  to  a  large 
bookcase,  a  small  portion  of  which  was  reserved 
for  the  convenience  of  laying  aside — to  be  ready 
when  required — something  in  the  refreshment 
line,  he  took  from  it,  and  placed  on  the  table,  a 
decanter  of  sherry  and  a  couple  of  glasses.  **  Let 
me  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  very  good 
health,  my  dear  sir." 

**And,"  added  Mr.  Weston,  "may  my  heirs 
wait  long  for  the  distribution  of  my  goods  and 
chattels." 

"Exhilarating,  upon  my  word,  exhilarating!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Smayle. 

"  Well,  Til  tell  you  if  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Weston, 
as  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips.  "  Well,  that's 
racy  !" 

"  Pretty  fair,  sir,  pretty  fair." 

"  Now  good  morning,  Mr.  Smayle." 

The  man  of  law  walked  with  his  rich  client  to 
the  outer  door,  and  kept  bowing  until  he  was  lost 
to  his  sight. 
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In  a  week  from  that  date  the  will  was  drawn  np, 
signed  before  witnesses^  and  given  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Weston^  who  carefally  deposited 
the  peculiar  document  in  a  small  safe  in  his 
library. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
MOBS  07  Jessie's  work. 

To  use  Miss  Franks'  own  words,  Alice  Fielding 
was  *'  coming  out  in  a  new  character.^'  She  no 
longer  asked  her  aunt's  permission  to  pay  visits, 
and  would  now  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  not 
return  until  late  in  the  evening,  or  perhaps 
remain  at  Bosemount  all  night.  She  merely  said 
when  going  out :  "  I  wish  to  pay  some  visits, 
aunt.  I  may  not  be  back  to  tea ;  and  if  I  remain 
with  Jessie  Maybury,  don't  be  uneasy." 

At  first  Miss  Franks  stormed  and  tried  to 
frighten  Alice  into  staying  more  in  the  house,  but 
her  niece  in  a  quiet  way  established  her  right  to 
go  and  come  back  at  pleasure.  This  she  did,  not 
through  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  but  a  sense  of 
duty  compelled  her  to  take  this  course,  for  a  great 
change  concerning  religion  had  taken  place  in  her 
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mind.  All  the  qaiet  lossons  which  Jessie  May- 
hary  had  taught  her  by  word  and  example  were 
bringing  forth  their  frait.  Alice  had  for  some 
time  been  a  Catholic  in  heart,  an  d  a  desire  she 
could  no  longer  repress  now  forced  her  to  declare 
it  openly. 

Great  was  Jessie's  joy  at  hearing  this,  but  she 
was  not  surprised,  for  lately  there  was  something 
in  Alice's  manner  which  told  her  that  their 
prayers  would  soon  be  answered.  Every  day  she 
sat  with  the  Mayburys,  and  received  instructions 
on  the  great  truths  of  the  religion  she  was  about 
to  embrace.  Father  Martin  took  special  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  her,  for  she  spoke  like  one  who 
had  been  a  Catholic  for  years. 

It  was  now  arranged  that,  as  the  feast  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  was  approaching,  she  should  be 
received  into  the  Church  the  day  before,  and  be 
prepared  to  enjoy  that  beautiful  feast  as  only 
those  can,  who  join  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  in 
celebrating  it.  It  was  Mrs.  Maybury's  desire  that 
Alice  should  spend  the  week  previous  to  her  bap- 
tism with  them,  and  accordingly,  as  the  time 
approached,  Alice  informed  her  aunt,  in  quite  a 
matter-of-fact  tone,  that  she  was  invited  to  spend 
a  week  at  Bosemount. 

'^  Which  means,  of  course,"  said  Miss  FrankSi 
**  that  you  intend  going  there." 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Alice,  **  they  are  so  kiud." 

"  So  kind !"  very  sharply  repeated  her  aunt. 
"  They  are  just  trying  to  trap  you  and  make  a 
Papist  of  you.  If  you  are  low  enough  to  stoop  to 
Buch  superstition  and  idolatry,  you  need  not 
think  ril  allow  you  to  practise  it  here.*' 

"  Those  only  who  don't  understand  the  Catholic 
religion,"  answered  Alice,  gently,  **  attribute 
superstition  to  it." 

*'  Are  you  taking  part  with  them  ?*'  demanded 
Ifiss  Franks,  angrily.  ^'  I  suspected  your  move* 
ments  lately.  The  day  I  learn  that  you  become  a 
Papist,  that  day  you  and  I  part  company.  See 
then  will  the  Mayburys  give  you  a  home  ?** 

*'  If  I  should  see,"  said  her  niece,  **  that 
hitherto  I  have  been  in  error,  would  you  have  me 
to  remain  so  in  fear  of  losing  a  home  for  a  few 
years,  or,  as  it  may  be,  months  or  weeks,  I  know 
not  ?" 

**  See  you  are  in  error !  How  can  a  girl  like 
you  judge  in  such  matters  ?" 

"  By  God's  grace,"  answered  Alice,  "  all  can  be 
made  clear  to  me." 

"  What  Popish  cant !"  cried  Miss  Franks, 
**  let  me  hear  no  more  of  it." 

"  Only  this,  aunt,"  returned  Alice,  "  that  I  feel 
that  if  I  lose  a  home  here  for  the  reasons  you 

18 
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assign,  God  will  provide  one  for  me  for  the  short 
time  I  may  require  one  in  this  world." 

''  Pshaw !  you  are  nonsensical/'  said  Miss 
Franks.  ''I  would  rather  hear  Twist  barking 
than  listen  to  rubbish  like  that.  Where  could 
yon  get  a  home  like  this?  There,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  she  rose  and  flung  a  chair  out  of  her 
way,  ''that  ends  it.  Bemain  as  you  are,  a 
respectable  Protestant :  but  if  you  turn  a  low 
sneaking  Bomanist  you  leave  my  house." 

As  Alice  was  about  to  answer,  she  put  out  her 
hand  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  will  hear  no 
more,  and  then  walked  hastily  from  the  room. 
Alice  was  soon  after  on  her  way  to  Bosemount, 
although  it  was  a  few  days  before  the  time  for 
going  there  for  the  week  for  which  she  was  invited. 
Her  resolution  was  taken.  For  months  past  her 
one  thought  was  this  great  change,  and  some 
weeks  before  she  determined  on  braving  her 
aunt's  auger,  no  matter  how  it  turned  against  her. 

When  she  reached  Bosemount  she  was  greeted 
by  the  merry  voice  of  Jessie  Maybury.  "  Dear 
Alice,  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  come  this 
morning.    I  was  thinking  of  going  to  see  you." 

''  It  is  quite  a  chance  that  I  am  here,  but  I  left 
to  avoid  my  aunt's  anger.  She  seems  to  guess 
that  I  am  a  Papist,"  said  Alice,  laughing,  ''  and 
she  said  so  much  about  it  that  I  made  up  my 
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mind  to  come  for  these  two  or  three  days  as  well 
as  the  week  that  you  were  all  so  kind  as  to  invite 
me  for." 

''la  one  way/'  said  Jessie,  ''I  am  much 
obliged  to  Jane  Franks  for  hastening  your  coming, 
bat  in  another  I  would  like  to  inflict  a  penance  on 
her." 

**  I  have  left  the  things  I  will  require/'  said 
Alice,  "  ready  to  bring  away." 

*'  Then  we'll  drive  over  in  the  afternoon  for 
them,"  returned  Jessie. 

Mrs.  Maybury  and  Mary  now  joined  them,  and 
expressed  their  pleasure  at  seeiug  that  Alice  had 
already  come  to  stay  with  them. 

That  morning  Mary  Maybury  had  had  a  letter 
from  Gertrude  Morley.  She  wrote  from  Nice,  and 
said  that  her  health  was  much  improved.  She 
mentioned  having  been  at  Paris,  and  longed  to  be 
back  at  Trenton  Hall  again. 

Mrs.  Maybury  said  that  she  was  glad  to  hear 
that  Gertrude  Morley's  health  was  good.  *'And 
you,  Alice,  will  be  glad  to  know  tbat  they  are 
very  fond  of  Kate  Arley.  Jessie  will  go  to-day  to 
tell  the  news  to  her  poor  sister." 

''Is  there  any  hope  that  Henry  Morley  is 
living?"  asked  Alice. 

"  Oh,  none,"  replied  Jessie.  "  Poor  fellow  !*' 
she  continued,  ''  what   a  sad   fate   bis  was !     I 
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often  picture  to  myself  his  handsome  face,  an^ 
then  think  of  him  dying  alone,  so  far  away." 

"  Did  yon  ever  see  him  ?*'  inquired  Alice. 

''  Oh,  no ;  but  I  have  often  looked  at  his  like- 
ness.     Gertrude  has  it.'* 

"  Well,  my  child,  we  can  only  help  him  with 
our  prayers,"  said  Mrs.  Maybury. 

"  Do  you  know,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  *'  I  think 
that  if  he  was  my  brother  I  would  be  always 
thinking  that  he  would  come  suddenly  before  me 
*some  day." 

''  Dear  child,"  said  her  mother,  *'  persons  are 
apt  to  think  in  that  way.  But  then  there  is 
another  thought :  if  he  lived  he  would  not  leave 
them  in  such  cruel  suspense.  They  say  he  had  a 
kind  and  affectionate  disposition." 

"  How  I  wish  that  Gertrude  was  well  and  back 
at  Trenton  Hall!"  said  Jessie.  ^'I  feel  her 
absence  very  much.  It  seems  an  age  since  she 
left  it,  and  yet  it  is  only  six  months." 

"  Poor  Gertrude  !"  said  Mary  Maybury ;  *'  hers 
10  a  sad  fate.  Sorrow  is  wearing  her  young  life 
away.  What  a  loving  heart  Captain  Yerner  cast 
from  him,  as  it  were,  when  he  turned  from  her. 
It  is  really  mysterious ;  he  seemed  so  attached  to 
her." 

''If  I  had  any  power  over  such  gentlemen," 
said  Jessie,  with  a  sly  toss  of  her  head,  which 
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shook  a  mass  of  jet  cnrls  aboat  her  face  and  neck, 
**  I  would  not  let  tbem  off  without  a  punishment.*' 

'*  What  would  that  be  ?"  asked  Alice. 

**Let  me  see,"  she  replied,  slowly.  "Yes,  I 
should  make  the  gentleman  live  for  about  a  month 
with — with  an  old  maid  like  Jane  Franks."  And 
Jessie  laughed  one  of  those  ringing  laughs  which 
seemed  to  make  all  around  her  feel  as  if  they 
could  not  help  joining  in  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  PRAYEB  ANSWERED. 

The  little  church  of  St.  Maiy,  always  so  heauti- 
fully  decorated,  with  its  altars  ornamented  with 
choice  flowers,  appeared,  on  the  particular  day  of 
which  we  write,  more  than  usually  attractive. 
The  high  altar  and  the  sanctuary,  as  seen  from 
the  nave,  looked  like  a  lovely  picture.  Two  hun- 
dred lights  shone  in  varied  groups,  amid  cluster- 
ing shrubs  and  flowers  of  the  brigbtest  hues; 
while  from  the  walls  hung  white  satin  banners,  on 
which  were  emblems  and  devices  exquisitely  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  silver.  The  sun  shining 
through  the  stained  windows  gave  a  pleasant  and 
bubdued  light  to  the  sanctuary. 

i 
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The  bell  was  tolling  for  the  High  Mass  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  church  was  well  filled,  for  il  was 
Corpus  Christi,  that  feast  which  ia  every  land  and 
clime  makes  so  many  hearts  rejoice.  It  was  quite 
perceptible  that  the  people  felt  the  influence  of 
the  calm  and  peace  which  reigned  around  them. 
As  they  entered  the  church,  each  walked  noise- 
lessly  to  the  place  allotted  to  him. 

On  the  second  bench  from  the  altar  were  seated 
persons  very  much  resembling  a  bridal  party,  one 
of  the  ladies  being  dressed  in  white,  and  two  of 
the  others  in  light  bine  dresses  and  white  hats. 
It  was  the  bridal  of  Alice  Fielding,  though  not  of 
this  world,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybury  looked  no 
less  happy  than  their  children  and  the  young  con- 
vert. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  bell  ceased  tolling 
two  persons  walked  up  the  nave.  The  elder  was 
dressed  in  her  best  holiday  attire.  She  wore  a 
bright  green  dress,  a  shawl  of  scarlet  and  green, 
and  a  large  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  yellow 
ribbon,  and  attracted  much  attention,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  distracted  many  a  person,  who  was  at 
the  time  quietly  counting  his  beads.  Leaning 
on  her  right  arm  was  a  pale  delicate-looking  girl, 
whose  dress  was  in  perfect  contrast  to  what  we 
have  just  described,  and  one  might  easily  see, 
from  the  fixed  expression  of  her  eyes,  that  if  she 
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was  not  quite  blind,  she  was  nearly  so.  The 
woman  walked  on  antil  she  came  to  the  bench 
behind  the  Maybarjs,  and  into  that  she  led  her 
charge. 

Scarcely  had  they  taken  their  places  when  the 
organ  pealed  forth,  and  the  procession  of  acolytes, 
followed  by  the  three  priests,  were  on  their  way 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  altar. 

Bridget  Mnrphy,  whom  we  saw  leading  the 
blind  girl  into  the  church,  whispered  to  Mary 
Arley :  "  Och !  but  I  wish  the  sight  would  come 
into  yer  eyes,  just  for  a  minit.  She  looks  like  an 
angel." 

The  girl  did  not  reply.  She  bent  down  her 
head,  partly  because  she  heard  the  step  of  the 
priests  as  they  passed  before  her,  partly  to  make 
her  companion  cease  speaking.  In  another 
minute  she  heard  the  voices  of  the  priests,  for  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  had  begun,  and  the  soul- 
stirring  notes  of  the  Eyrie  were  heard  through 
the  church. 

Trnly  it  was  a  fit  day  for  rejoicing,  but  to 
Alice  Fielding  it  appeared,  as  she  afterwards  said, 
as  if  she  had  left  the  earth  for  a  while.  She  had 
been  received  into  the  Church  on  the  day  before, 
and  made  her  First  Communion  at  the  Mass 
which  was  said  at  nine  o'clock ;  but  she  could  not 
be  induced  to  leave  the  church  until  after  the 
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High  Mass.  When  that  had  began  she  openec[ 
her  book  to  read,  bnt  it  was  qnickly  closed  again  ; 
one  thonght  alone  filled  her  mind,  and  her  joy 
was  too  deep  for  words. 

When  the  service  was  over,  many  a  heart-felt 
''God  bless  yon"  was  nttered,  as  she  left  ihd 
oh'nrch  With  the  Maybnrys.  When  they  retnmed 
to  Bosemonnt  a  beantifal  dejeuner  awaited  them; 
at  which  Father  Martin  was  present.  As  they 
entered  tbe  room  Mr.  Maybary  took  Alice's  hand^ 
and,  as  he  kissed  her,  said  : 

''  Alice,  let  me  call  yon  my  child>  and  all  I  ask 
in  retorn  is  that  yon  will  call  this  yonr  home.** 

''Halloa!"  cried  Father  Martin,  while  he 
langhed  pleasantly,  "  what  are  yon  talking  about 
there  ?" 

"  Ah !  you  know.  Father  Martin,"  exclaimed 
Jessie,  "  papa  is  jealous,  because  we  all  had  the 
first  congratulations  in  tbe  sacristy,  while  he  was 
sayiug.hid  long  prayers  in  the  church." 

"  Well,  well,  Jessie,"  said  Mr.  Maybury,  "  I 
must  forgive  yon  to-day,  but  seriously  I  did  not 
like  goinjg  into  the  vestry  when  you  all  went. 
But  while  we  are  talking  Alice  will  be  fainting  for 
a  cup  of  tea." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Alice;  "I  don't  wish  in  the 
least  for  it." 

Just  as  they  were  taking  their  places  at  the 
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table,  a  servant  entered  wilh  a  small  white  basket 
in  ber  band,  and,  going  to  Jessie,  said  tbat  it  was 
for  Miss  Fieilding.  Jessie  opened  it,  and  took 
from  it  a  beaatifal  wreath  of  white  roses.  On  a 
sb'p  of  paper  was  written  :  "  A  blind  girVs  gift.** 
All  eyes  were  tamed  from  the  wreath  to  Alice^ 
and  for  the  first  time  that  morning  the  tears 
started  to  ber  eyes.  She  wiped  them  hastily  off, 
and  ber  face  was  again  bright  and  happy. 

**  Poor  girl  !**  she  said,  '*  I  owe  ber  mnch." 

In  a  moment  Jessie  wias  with  Alice,  and  suid, 
as  she  pnt  the  roses  on  ber  head :  *^  There,  I 
must  be  able  to  tell  ber  that  yon  wore  them." 

''The  roses  remind  me  of  the  giver,"  said 
Father  Martin,  ''  she  is  a  peculiarly  gifted  being. 
But  bow  did  she  choose  those  flowers  ?  Some 
one  must  have  done  it  for  ber,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  idea  was  ber  own." 

Alice  looked  quickly  at  Jessie.  ''  I  see  it  all, 
Jessie,"  she  said. 

"  You  really  must  not  give  me  credit  for  the 
idea,"  replied  Jessie,  ''poor  Mary  wished  to 
make  you  a  gift  this  morning,  and  asked  me  to 
choose  a  wreath  of  roses.  The  idea  was  solely 
her  own." 

Father  Martin  had  some  calls  to  make,  but  be 
said  that  be  would  return  to  dinner  at  Bosemount. 
Before  leaving  be   said  to  Alice,   as  he  shook 
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hands  with  her :  "  Now,  my  child,  your  life  has 
really  began.     You  will  feel  no  longer  alone." 

How  sweetly  the  words  fell  npon  her  heart! 
How  often  before  she  had  almost  envied  Jessie, 
when  she  heard  the  words  ''  my  child"  addressed 
to  her.  For  years  she  had  felt  alone  and  nncared 
for.  It  was  years  since  she  had  heard  snch  words 
from  her  mother's  lips.  Trae,  she  could  never 
hear  them  from  her  again ;  but  she  had  found,^ 
another  mother,  to  whom,  without  seeing  her,  she 
could  daily  tell  all  her  sorrows.  All  seemed  so 
new  to  Alice,  as  she  in  her  mind  unfolded  trea- 
sure after  treasure,  but  nothing  seemed  strange. 

That  evening,  in  addition  to  the  lovely  flowers 
which  ornamented  the  altar  in  the  morning,  a 
beautiful  wreath  of  white  roses  hung  over  the 
tabernacle,  around  which  were  curtains  of  white 
glac6  silk,  on  which  were  worked  wreaths  of  vine 
leaves,  and  clusters  of  grapes.  The  latter  were  the 
gift  of  Mary  Maybury,  and  had  been  embroidered 
by  her  and  Jessie. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

MR.  BLAEEY  LAMENTS  THE  LOSS  OF  A  SHEEP. 

''Wbat  can  bring  that  old  fool  here  at  iliis 
boar  in  tbe  morning  7*  said  Miss  Franks,  in  au. 
impatient  tone,  after  ber  maid  Sasan  bad  told  ber 
that  Mr.  Blakey  bad  called.  ''Beligion  is  all 
right  in  its  way,  but  to  be  bored  like  this  is 
enoagh  to — enough  to" — 

The  conclusion  of  tbe  sentence  was  lost  to 
Susan,  as  Miss  Franks  left  tbe  room  while  speak- 
ing,  and  perhaps  bad  tbe  discretion  to  conclude  it 
mentally,  as  she  felt  that  she  was  approaching  the 
presence  of  ber  visitor. 

As  she  entered  tbe  drawing  room  she  was 
stmck  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Blakey's  face; 
his  countenance  could  not  at  any  time  be  called 
short,  but  it  seemed  on  this  morning  to  have 
grown  double  its  usual  length.  He  rose  and 
walked,  or  rather  slid,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to 
meet  Miss  Franks,  not  lifting  his  feet  from  tbe 
carpet. 

**  Are  you  ill  ?"  she  asked,  quickly,  as  she  took 
his  outstretched  band. 
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"  Good  morning,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  well  in 
body,  the  Lord  be  thanked,  bat  sore  in  spirit." 

*'  Oh,  then,"  returned  the  lady,  "  you're  all 
right  if  that's  uU.  Sit  down^  I  thought  yoa'd  got 
some  sudden  cramp." 

*'  I  have  come,"  said  Mr.  Blakey^  as  he  drew 
his  white  cambric  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
and  Qsed  it  vigorously,  as  it  seemed,  to  gain 
time;  when  it  had  been  carefully  put  away,  he 
resumed,  '*  I  have  come  in  the  discharge  of  my 
clerical  duty,  to  offer  you  consolation  in  your 
tribulation." 

Miss  Franks  opened  her  eyes  very  wide,  and 
looked  at  him,  as  she  said  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 

"  Tribulation  !  I  don't  understand  you.  I 
was  never  better  in  my  life." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  *'your  niece." 

"What  of  her?"  returned  the  lady,  quickly, 
"has  she  met  with  an  accident?  There  is  her 
obstinacy  for  her.  She  would  go  with  those 
people." 

*'  You  seem  unaware  of  the  lamentable  spec- 
tacle which  was  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  us  yes- 
terday," replied  Mr.  Blakey;  "your niece,  madam, 
has  left  the  true  fold,  and  has  publicly  worshipped 
in  the  Boman  Church." 

Miss  Franks  did  not  speak  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  but  the  colour  mounted  to  her  temples, 
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and  her  face  was  crimson.     She  rose  from  her 
chair  as  she  said, 

*'  A  pity  it  was  not  as  I  sfiid,  that  she  broke 
her  neck  on  the  way  there."  She  seemed  to 
speak  with  difficulty,  her  voice  being  hoarse  with 
passion. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  *'  as  Christians,  we 
must  refrain  from  wishing  evil  to  a  fellow  crea- 
ture.'* 

**  Pshaw !"  retorted  Miss  Franks,  completely 
carried  away  by  her  temper^  "  it's  easy  to  preach. 
Bat,  after  all,"  she  continued,  ''  what  is  it  to  me  ? 
Let  her  go  her  way." 

"And  a  woeful  way  it  is,"  returned  Mr.  Blakey, 
**  the  road  is  broad  that  she  has  entered  upon." 

"  And  hot  is  the  place  at  the  end  of  it,"  inter- 
posed Miss  Franks. 

''Well,  I  don't  go  so  far  as  that,"  said  Mr, 
Blakey. 

''I  should  think  you  would  not  of  your  own 
accord,"  said  Miss  Franks.  She  gave  him  no 
time  for  a  reply,  but  went  on,  ''wait  till  she  comes 
back  with  her  smooth  face.  I'll  send  her  back  to 
her  Papist  friends,  to  amuse  herself  with  their 
antics.  Ha  !"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  ''  I  think  I 
can  punish  her  more  than  she  is  aware  of.  She'll 
not  find  it  so  easy  to  lay  her  hand  on  her  for- 
tune." 
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"Really!  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Blakey,  **it 
would  be  well  to  place  it,  so  that  the  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing  may  not  get  hold  of  it." 

"  She's  not  so  clever  as  she  thinks/'  she  con- 
tinued, not  noticing,  perhaps  not  hearing  Mr. 
Blakey's  words.  "  I'll  show  her  that  she  is  de- 
pendent on  me,  and  then  I'll  punish  the  impudent 
thing ; — I'll  turn  her  out  like  a  beggar." 

"Allow  me,  just  allow  me  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion," mildly  interposed  Mr.  Blakey. 

"  Well,  say  it.  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  in  a 
qnick  impatient  tone. 

"  Well,  just  this,"  replied  Mr.  Blakey,  "  that  I 
would  admonish  you  to  be  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
and  so  bring  back  this  erring  child." 

"  Bring  her  back  here !  do  you  mean  ?"  she 
exclaimed,  fairly  starting  from  her  chair. 

"  No,  no.  Just  allow  me.  You  interpret  my 
words  in  a  wrong  manner.  I  mean,  to  win  her 
back,  and  so  to  rescue  her  from  the  terrible  gulf 
of  superstition,  into  which  she  has  fallen." 

"  I'll  leave  that  part  of  the  business  to  you," 
returned  Miss  Franks;  "my  part  I  shall  begin 
to-day." 

"Just  so,  just  so,"  replied  Mr.  Blakey,  evi- 
dently mistaking  her  meaning,  "  and  I  shall  call 
and  see  the  poor  lost  one,  when  she  returns  to  her 
home" 
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"  Her  home !"  repeated  Miss  Franks,  *'  it  is  my 
bonse,  and  I  only  long  for  the  moment  when  I 
can  fling  her  from  it." 

Mr.  Blakey  felt  bewildered ;  for  he  thought  that 
the  news  bad  injared  her  reason,  and  judged  it 
wiser  to  discontinue  the  subject. 

''I  shall  leave  you  for  the  present/'  be  said, 
**  hut  I  shall  call  when  you  are  more  composed. 
Meanwhile  I  shall  make  this  calamity  matter  for 
a  petition  to  the  Lord." 

He  left  the  room  after  the  lady  had  assured  him 
that  she  felt  quite  composed.  This,  however,  be 
did  not  seem  to  believe,  for  as  Miss  Franks'  maid 
accompanied  him  to  the  hall  door,  be  said  to  her, 
in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  ^ 

''Don't  leave  your  mistress  alone.  She  does 
not  seem  all  right  here,"  and  he  gently  touched 
bis  forehead  with  the  tip  of  his  fore-flnger. 

''  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  girl,  as  she  turned 
from  the  door  after  seeing  him  out,  **  is  it  only 
now  you  found  out  that  ?  'Twould  take  a  multi- 
tude of  your  sermons  to  make  her  all  right." 

A  violent  ring  of  the  bell  made  her  hasten  into 
the  dining-room. 

**  Is  that  old  parrot  gone  ?"  asked  Miss  Franks, 
as  she  entered  the  room. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl. 

''  He  talks  like  an  old  cockatoo,"  continued  Ui^ 
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lady;  "be  learned  a  set  of  words  years  ago,  and 
when  he  comes. to  the  end  of  them,  he  begins 
again.'* 

Sasan  saw  at  a  glance  tbat  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  venture  a  reply,  so  she  remained  silent. 

"  The  next  time  he  comes  here,  tell  him  that 
Tm  not  at  home.     Attend  to  that,  mind." 

'*  I  shall  do  so,  ma'am,''  answered  Sasan. 
*  "I  want  you,"  continued  her  mistress,  "  to  go 
to  Miss  Fielding's  room,  and  get  that  servant, 
Betsy,  to  assist  you  to  remove  every  article  of 
clothing  out  of  it  into  the  strangers'  room.  If 
there's  anything  under  lock  and  key,  remove  the 
whole  affair,  wardrobe,  boxes,  all.  Put  them  into 
the  room  I  have  named,  lock  the  door,  and  bring 
the  key  to  me.  If  I  see  in  that  room  one  penuy" 
worth  belonging  to  her,  you  leave  my  house." 

Susan  expressed  her  intention  of  carrying  oat 
these  orders,  and  left  the  room  to  execute  them, 
muttering  as  she  went, 

''  Leave  your  house,  indeed.  I'll  leave  it  when 
you  least  expect,  you  old  villain  ;  but  I'll  stop  till 
^t  suits  me  to  go." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  STOBM. 

While  the  foregoing  soene  was  being  acted  in 
Miss  Franks'  dining-room^  the  object  of  her  in- 
tended vengeance  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  re- 
ception-room of  St.  Mary's,  her  face  radiant  with 
smiles. 

**  Well,  my  child,  1*11  not  oppose  your  doing  so, 
if  you  really  wish  it."  This  remark  was  made  by 
Father  Martin,  whom  Alice  had  come  to  consult 
that  morning,  and  to  whom  she  had  just  been 
declaring  her  intention  of  telling  her  aunt  openly 
that  she  was  a  Catholic.  ^*  But  I  would  have  you 
prepare  yourself  for  a  conflict,  Alice,  for  much  as 
you  have  hitherto  suffered,  you  will  be  doubly 
tried  now." 

''I  am  prepared  for  all,  father;  my  aunt  has 
told  me  that  if  I  took  this  step,  I  should  leave 
her  house." 

**  Then,  my  child,"  began  Father  Martin,  but 
Alice  quietly  interrupted  him, — 

^*  I  8ha^  not  require  a  home  with  her,  father." 

'^  You  stay  at  Bosemount  ?"  he  said;  in  a  tone 
of  inquiry. 

19 
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''  A  home  has  been  offered  to  me  there/'  she 
replied,  *^  but  I  don't  mean  to  accept  it." 

The  thought  instantly  occurred  to  Father  Mar- 
tin that  Alice  might  be  going  to  be  married^  so 
smiling,  and  looking  kindly  at  her,  he  said, 

"  Well,  dear  child,  if  you  are  going  to  settle  in 
the  world,  I  shall  be  vei^y  glad ;  I  know  yon  will 
choose  a  good  Catholic." 

Alice  was  perfectly  taken  by  surprise,  and  her 
face  became  crimson.  After  a  minute  or  two^  she 
said  in  a  low,  gentle  voice, 

''  Father,  yon  mistake  my  meaning.  I  do  hot 
intend  to  settle  in  the  world.  I  wish  to  go  from 
it." 

*'  To  a  convent,  my  child,  do  you  mean  ?"  he 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  surprise* 

"  Yes,**  she  answered,  •*  to  join  some  order,  in 
which  I  can  go  about  among  the  poor  and  wretched* 
where  hearts  are  burdened  by  their  many  sor- 


rows." 


"  God  be  praised  for  His  great  blessings  to  yon, 
my  poor  child,"  exclaimed  Father  Martin,  taking 
her  hand  between  his  own. 

Alice  had  been  firm  until  now,  but  words  of 
such  kindness  and  sympathy  were  so  new  to  her 
heart, — a  heart  so  saddened  by  the  sorrows  of  her 
young  life,— that  she  lost  her  self-possesdioB,  and 
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the  large  bright  tears  started  from  her  eyes^  and 
trickled  over  her  face. 

**  There/'  said  the  good  priest,  ''  don't  check 
those  tears,  my  child,  they  will  relieye  you.  Tears 
of  joy  affect  the  heart,  as  drops  of  dew  do  flowers." 
In  a  few  minates  Alice  was  quite  cheerful  again, 
and  Father  Martin  continued,  ''I  confess,  my 
child,  that  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  from  yon 
that  I  would  first  hear  of  such  an  intention.  I 
thought  that  some  day  I  would  be  hearing  it  from 
Jessie  Maybury.  I  have  often  felt  edified  by  that 
girl's  life,  by  her  extreme  solicitude  about  th^ 
poor,  her  self-denial,  in  many  ways,  and  when  I 
visited  the  sick  poor,  I  have  often  heard  their 
blessings  and  prayers  in  her  behalf.  She  is  a 
noble  girl,"  added  Father  Martin,  **  a  very  sister 
of  charity  in  the  world." 

''  Perhaps  she  will  join  the  order,"  said  Alice, 
"  and  really  be  one  yet." 

**  You  may  think  it  strange  of  me  to  say  so," 
said  Father  Martin,  *'  but  I  should  prefer  her  to 
remain  in  the  world.  If  only  that  girl  had  a  for- 
tune, or,  as  might  be,  some  one  with  a  noble  dis- 
position like  hers  to  make  her  mistress  of  one, 
the  good  she  would  do  would  be  incalculable." 

Their  further  remarks  on  the  subject  were  ab- 
ruptly brought  to  an  end  by  the  appearance  of 
Jessie  Maybury  herself.    She  was  coming  la  bi 
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the  garden  gate^  and  in  a  few  minntes  was  in  tbei 
room.  She  wore  a  thin  white  dress^  over  which 
her  glossy  black  cnrls  fell  in  profusion  on  her 
shoulders.  This  with  her  bright  black  eyes  con- 
trasted strongly  with  her  fair  face^  now  flashed 
with  exercise.  A  straw  hat^  in  the  front  of  which 
was  a  white  rose^  placked  that  morniug  as  she 
passed  throagh  the  garden,  added  to  her  pic- 
turesque beauty. 

"  Good-morning,  Jessie,  good-morning,'*  ex- 
claimed Father  Martin,  as  she  entered. 

'^ Good-morning,  father;  but,"  she  added,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  saw  you  before,  to-day.  I  have  been 
longer  than  I  thought  I  would  be,  Alice,  but  I 
knew  you  would  not  miss  me  this  morning.'' 

^*  I  was  thinking  of  you  when  you  appeared  at 
the  gate,"  replied  Alice. 

*'  Is  there  anything  for  me  in  the  basket, 
Jessie?"    asked  Father  Martin. 

She  opened  it  playfully,  peeped  into  it,  and 
said, 

''  Oh  !  for  some  good  fairy  to  fill  it  with  choice 
flowers,  and  you  should  have  them,  father;  but 
you  see,  it  is  empty." 

The  young  ladies  did  not  remain  long  after,  but 
before  leaving,  Jessie  asked  Father  Martin  to 
come  and  spend  that  evening  with  them  at  Bose- 
moont. 
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''  And  then/'  said  Alice,  ''  I  will  be  able  to  tell 
yea  what  my  annt  will  say  when  she  hears  the 
news." 

*'  Are  you  going  to  see  her  to-day,  Alice  dear  ?" 
asked  Jessie,  **  not  to  stay  there,  it  must  not  be 
yet.    I  shall  go  with  you." 

''  No,  no,  Jessie,  my  child,"  said  Father  Mar- 
tin, **  it  might  not  be  wise  to  have  anyone  present 
when  Alice  tells  her  annt  what,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  ruffle  her  temper  a  little.  But  she'll  get  over 
it  aU  shortiy." 

He  went  with  them  to  the  little  gate  in  front  of 
the  presbytery,  saying  aloud  as  they  left  him, 
"  God  bless  you  both." 

A  little  farther  on  they  parted,  Alice  to  go  to 
see  her  aunt,  and  to  be,  as  she  thought,  the  first 
to  tell  her  that  she  had  openly  declared  herself  a 
Catholic,  Jessie  to  return  home.  She  had  been 
out  since  ten  o'clock  that  morning,  visiting  the 
poor  and  the  humble;  many  a  sad  heart  was 
cheered  by  her  presence,  and  by  the  kind  words 
which  were  ever  on  her  lips,  when  she  spoke  to 
ihe  poor.  Later  on,  on  such  days,  when  she  went 
with  her  mother  and  sister  to  visit  their  acquain- 
tances, or  when  they  in  their  turn  were  received  at 
Bosemount,  few,  except  those  who  knew  Jessie's 
real  worth,  guessed  what  was  her  early  occupation 
each  day ;  for  now  that  her  governess  had  left  her. 
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her  time  was  more  at  her  own  disposal^  as  before 
she  was  allowed  bat  one  hoar. 

We  shall  follow  Alice  Fielding  as  she  walked 
towards  what  she  thoaght  woald  be  her  temporary 
home.  As  she  approached  the  gate  her  heart  beat 
qaickly^  and  she  wished  the  first  few  words,  and 
the  first  oatbarst  of  her  jE^ant's  temper  over. 
"  Then/'  she  thoaght,  "  I  can  endare  the  rest  for 
my  short  time  with  her." 

When  she  kppcked  the  door  was  opened  by 
Sasan,  who,  on  seeing  Alice,,  looked  frigbteped, 
or,  as  it  might  have  been,  had  an  awkward  mys- 
terioas  manner,  which  gave  her  that  appearance. 
Alice  bade  her  good  morning,  and  passed  on  to 
the  drawing-room,  bat  seeing  that  her  aant  was 
not  there,  she  left  it,  and  went  to  her  ow^  room. 
She  opened  the  door  and  went  in,  bat  no  sooner 
had  she  done  so  than  she  started  inyolnntarily ; 
for  the  room,  which  she  had  left  nice  and  com- 
fortable a  short  time  before,  presented  a  totally 
different  appearance.  Nothing  remained  in  it  bat 
her  bed,  dressing-table,  washstand,  and  one  chair. 
Her  wardrobe,  some  drawers,  and  a  trank  had 
been  removed. 

*^  What  can  this  be  ?"  she  said,  half  aload,  and 
smiled  faintly,  whil^  her  heart  beat  faster  tban 
ever.  "  Perhaps,"  she  thought,  "  I  am  to  remoTQ 
to  the  stranger's  room." 
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She  had  no  time  for  farther  reflection,  for 
Susan  came  up  to  say  that  Miss  Franks  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  wished  to  see  her.  Then 
«be  said  in  a  low  voice,  *'  She's  worse  than  ever. 
I  can't  stand  her,  Miss  Alice." 

Alice  felt  too  nervoas  to  reply,  so,  merely 
nodding  her  head,  she  hastened  downstairs. 

Snsan  hurried  after  her  on  tiptoe,  saying,  '^  If  the 
old  Beelzebub  touches  her.  Til  stand  by  the  poor 
thing." 

Alice  expected  to  find  her  aunt  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  her  face  red  with  anger, 
because  she  had  dared  to  stay  away  so  long ;  but 
Miss  Franks  was  sitting.  There  was  no  trace 
qf  colour  in  her  face,  not  even  on  her  lips.  She 
did  not  speak  as  her  niece  approached  her,  but 
with  her  outstretched  arm  signed  to  her  that  she 
was  not  to  come  nearer. 

Alice  had  often  felt  grieyed  at  her  aunt's 
manner  towards  her,  never  frighteped ;  but  now 
iher^  was  something  so  strange  aboi\t  her  that 
she  trembled  as  she  stood  before  her. 

^^Aunt,"  she  said,  ^' speak.  What  ^s  \he 
matter  ?" 

Miss  Franks  rose  and  stamped  violently  on  the 
floor.  '^What  is  the  matter?"  she  alpost 
shrieked.  **  How  dare  you  ask  me  what  is  ^he 
mattpr  ?    Ypu  mummy  hunting,  lying  ^lypocrite. 
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Tell  me,  and  if  you  dare  deceive  me  mark  the 
consequence^  have  yon  not  joined  the  Papists,  and 
become  a  sneaking  Bomanist  ?" 

**  If  yon  mean^  aunt/'  replied  Alice,  in  a  clear 
decided  tone,  '^  to  ask  me  if  I  am  a  Catholic,  and 
haye  joined  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  my 
answer  is,  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  have  done  so ;  I 
am  a  Catholic." 

With  a  bound  she  sprang  at  her  niece.  Quick 
as  the  moYoment  was,  there  was  another  as  rapid, 
and  Susan  stood  by  her,  and  saved  her  from  that 
which,  for  Alice's  sake,  and  the  sake  of  humanity, 
we  are  glad  we  have  not  to  record. 

"Wretch!"  cried  Miss  Franks,  "release  my 
hands.  How  dare  you  interfere  between  me  and 
this  miscreant  ?" 

She  struggled  to  free  her  hand,  but  Susan  was 
the  stronger  of  the  two. 

"  ril  let  you  go,"  said  the  servant ;  ''  but  Til 
not  allow  you  to  touch  Miss  Fielding.  I  see  that 
what  Mr.  Blakey  said  this  morning  was  qnite  true, 
— that  you  were  not  right  in  your  head." 

Miss  Franks  was  by  this  time  free,  and  her 
wrath  was,  for  the  moment,  directed  on  Susan,  for 
the  remark  she  had  just  made. 

"  That  I  am  not  right  in  my  head !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  The  old  canting  baboon,  if  he  was 
near  me,  I'd  make  his  head  not  right  for  him." 
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Alice  was  Btanding  perfectly  still.  The  colour 
seemed  to  have  left  her  face^  and  gone  to  Miss 
Franks's;  for  it  was  now  quite  pale^  while  her 
aant*s  was  crimson  and  swollen  with  rage. 

She  tamed  suddenly  to  Alice.  **  You  leave  my 
boose,  and  you  go  from  it  a  beggar."  She  said 
the  last  words  slowly,  and  in  a  decided  tone.  ''  I 
can  do  what  I  like  with  your  money  ;  it  is  in  my 
power,  to  be  disposed  of  as  I  think  proper.  Your 
clothes/'  she  said,  as  she  drew  from  her  pocket 
the  key  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  locked  up, 
and  shook  it  with  a  violent  gesture  at  Alice,  '^  I 
shall  give  away,  not  to  the  poor, — ^I  hate  beggars 
— ^but  to  some  institution  or  another.  You  may 
come  in  for  a  share  of  them  in  that  way,"  she 
said,  with  a  hideous  laugh.  **  Gome,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  what  are  you  stopping  for  ?  Out  of  my 
sight !  Out  of  my  house  in  an  instant,  or  I'll 
fling  you  out !" 

'*  Listen,"  said  Alice,  in  a  voice  so  calm  and 
dear  that  her  aunt  fixed  her  eyes  on  her,  and 
waited  to  hear  what  she  was  going  to  say ;  ''  I  am 
ready  to  go  from  here.  In  five  minutes  you  will 
be  rid  of  my  presence.  As  to  a  horae,  God  has 
provided  one  for  me ;  as  to  the  contents  of  my 
wardrobe  and  drawers,  the  only  regret  I  have 
about  those  things  is,  that  being  suitable  for  the 
poor,  they  will  not  be  given  to  them ;  as  Susan  is 
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above  the  class  yon  so  much  dislike,  yoa  may 
bestow  some  of  my  best  things  on  her.  I  am 
qaite  aware  that  my  fortune  is  at  my  own  dis- 
posal ;  my  poor  mother  arranged  that  beyond  all 
doubt." 

''  Ha,  there  you  are  mistaken !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Franks.     "  Now,  is  your  speechifying  finished  ?" 

''Yes/'  replied  Alice,  as  she  turned  tp  go, 
''  and  may  Almighty  God  forgive  you.  You  have 
my  forgiveness.** 

Susan  took  her  hand,  as  she  was  about  to  leaye 
the  hall  door,  saying, 

''  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Miss  Alice,  and 
how  will  I  be  able  to  live  here  now  ?*' 

''I  am  quite  happy,  Susan,"  said  Alice  }iar- 
nedly,  ''  come  and  see  me  at  Bosemount." 

The  girl  uttered  a  hasty  ''  Yes,"  for  the  step  of 
Miss  Franks  was  at  that  moment  heard  coming 
from  the  dining-room,  and  Alice  walked  from  her 
aunt's  house,  as  the  latter  thought  an  outcast  and 
penniless;  but  later  on  Miss  Franks  discovered, 
to  her  great  mortification,  that  it  was  only  while 
her  niece  was  under  twenty-one  that  she  had  powe^ 
to  keep  her*  fortune  from  her,  and  the  fact  that 
Alice  was  now  in  her  t^wenty^second  year^  remove4 
all  difficulties  about  getting  the  money  into  l^fir 
own  possession, . 

Jessie  Maybi^ry  ^as  f  ft()ier  surpripe^  at  peeing 
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Alice  rettun  so  soon,  for  she  expected  thab  she 
would  not  come  for  another  hour  at  least. 

''  Dear  Alice/'  she  said,  as  she  met  her  in  the 
hall,  **  I  wonld  have  gone  to  meet  yon,  but  you  are 
back  sooner  than  I  thought  you  would  be." 

Alice  did  not  reply,  but,  holding  Jpssie's  hand, 
she  led  her  on  to  her  own  room.  When  they 
reached  it,  all  Alice's  self-possession  forsook  her, 
and  all  the  feelings  she  had  cofitrolled  by  such  a 
great  effort  during  the  terrible  scene  through 
which  she  had  passed,  now  quite  overcame  her. 
She  threw  her  arms  round  Jessie's  neck,  and 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

''  Alice,  dear  Alice,  what  a  state  you  are  in  V* 
said  Jessie,  as  she  kissed  her  friend  affectionately, 
''  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  go  with  you.  That  nasty 
old  croaker  has  been  scolding  you.  Don't  think 
of  her,  Alice  dear.  There,  come  and  bathe  your 
face  in  this  cold  water,  it  will  refresh  you,"  and, 
as  she  spoke,  she  poured  out  the  water  ready  for 
Alice  to  use  it* 

Having  cooled  her  fape,  she  went  down  with 
Jessie  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs,  Maybury 
and  Mary  were  sitting.  Both  could  see  traces  pf 
grief  on  Alice's  tace. 

**  Ah,  Alice,"  said  Mary  Maybury,  as  they  sat 
together  on  the  sofa,  ^'  I  knew  how  it  would  be. 
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when  Jessie  told  us  that  you  bad  gone  to  tell  yonr 
aunt  of  yonr  cbange." 

*'  0,  she  knew  all  before  I  went/'  said  Alice, 
who  had  now  much  dif&culty  in  keeping  back  her 
tears. 

Jessie,  who  had  left  the  room,  now  returned, 
bringing  some  wine,  which  Alice  needed  much 
after  the  excitement  of  the  day.  Before  dinner, 
she  told  them  about  the  terrible  passion  her  aunt 
was  in,  but  she  concealed  her  narrow  escape  from 
being  a  victim  to  her  rage. 

''It  is  only  exactly  what  we  expected/'  said 
Mrs.  Maybury,  when  she  had  finished  speaking  of 
her  aunt ;  **  I  shall  call  on  her/'  she  continued, 
'*  and  tell  her  that  both  Mr.  Maybury  and  I  look 
on  you  as  our  own  child,  and  this  we  will  always 
do,  dear  Alice.*' 

''  I'll  go  with  you,  mamma,"  exclaimed  Jessie, 
''just  to  have  a  look  at  her  when  you  tell  her  so, 
and  if  I  see  a  butterfly  outside  the  window,  I'll 
make  another  jump  through  it,  and  break  that 
rose-tree,  she's  nursing  there." 

"Jessie,  Jessie,"  cried  Mary,  "you  are  posi- 
tively wicked." 

"No,  Mary,  nothing  like  it.  Tell  me  where 
you  can  find  it  set  down  as  a  sin  to  vex  an  old 
maid." 

"I'll  submit  the  case  to  Father  Martin,  this 
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evening,"  said  Mary,  laughing,  *'  and  we'll  hear 
what  he  says." 

And  so  the  sisters  laughed,  and  joked,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  rousing  Alice,  and  making  her 
forget  how  her  aunt  had  treated  her. 

Before  a  week,  the  Mayhurys  heard  from 
Father  Martin,  with  Alice's  consent,  that  she  in- 
tended to  enter  a  conyent,  but  he  did  not  wish  her 
to  do  so  until  some  months  from  the  present  time. 
The  news  did  not  surprise  them;  each  experienced 
a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow,  to  think  that  she  was  so 
soon  to  leave  them,  but  they  would  not  oppose  her 
going,  for  they  felt  that  she  was  called  to  a  religious 
life,  and  that  in  embracing  it  she  would  do  the  will 
of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

NEW  SOBNES  AND  OLD  FAOES. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  a  hot  July  night,  a  few 
weeks  after  our  last  chapter  closed,  a  man  walked 
slowly  along  one  of  the  narrow  streets  near  Hol- 
born;  he  was  well  dressed,  but  it  needed  but  little 
discernment  to  see  the  class  of  society  to  which 
he  belonged.    He  soon  arrived  at  an  attractively 
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decorated  tavern,  into  which  he  turned.  With  the 
air  of  one  accustomed  to  go  there,  or,  at  least,  ii; 
was  evident  that  on  that  particular  night  he  had 
it  in  view.  When  he  entered,  he  walked  directly 
to  the  end  of  the  counter,  and  then  through  a 
long  passage  lighted  by  lamps  Of  various  colours; 
at  the  end  of  this  was  a  glass  door,  painted  in  no 
mean  style  of  art.  On  a  large  square  of  frosted 
glass  over  it  were  the  words  "  billiard  room,'*  or- 
namented with  wreaths  of  tiny  flowers.  When 
the  man  came  to  this  door,  he  turned  a  glass 
knob,  and  the  next  moment  was  in  a  large  and 
brilliantly  lighted  room.  There  were  not  many 
petsons  in  it,  perhaps  it  was  too  early,  and  he 
looked  hastily  round  at  the  few  that  were  standing 
by  one  of  the  tables,  and  those  lounging  about  the 
room. 

"  Here,'*  he  said,  in  a  grujBf  decided  tone,  as  he' 
stopped  a  waiter  who  was  passing  out. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  cigars,  sir  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  the  man,  "  do  you  remember 
the  gentleman  that  was  here  with  me  the  few  last 
nights?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  quite  well,  sir." 

^'Has  he  been  here  to-night?"  asked  tbe 
man. 

**No,  sir;  quite  certain  not,  sir." 
Very  good,   theii    I'll  waiL     Bring   some 
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brandy  and  water  and  cigars/'  he  added^  in  a  care- 
less lobe. 

''Brandy  and  water^  sir,"  repeated  the  waiter; 
''  cigars,  sir ;  back  in  a  moment,  sir." 

When  he  returned,  the  man  took  his  seat  near 
the  door,  and,  as  he  smoked  his  cigar,  turned  his 
eyes  quickly  to  eyery  new  comer.  After  he  had 
spent  half  an  hoar  in  this  manner,  a  gentleman 
entered,  and  in  an  instant  the  man's  face  was 
changed.  The  eager,  expectant  look,  tamed  into 
a  smile  of  recognition  ;  he  rose,  and  went  forward 
io  meet  him.  The  gentleman  bowed  slightly, 
while  the  other  seemed  more  friendly,  for  he  pnt 
out  his  hand,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  delighted 
to  see  another. 

**  Good  eyening,  sir,  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you 
again.  Pon  my  honour,  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  you 
for  years.  We  had  such  a  delightful  hour  toge- 
ther last  night ;"  and  so  the  man  spoke  on,  not 
giving  the  other  a  chance  of  replying.  ''Do  come 
here,  I  am  just  having  a  cigar." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  thank  you,"  returned  the 
gentleman.  '^  Where's  that  droll  fellow  away 
from  you  to-night  ?" 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  man,  "my  friend, 
Truffman,  eh?"  he  said,  witk  a  knowing  wink; 
"  he's  off  to  see  his  sweetheart,  but  he'll  be  here 
directly,     t  expect  him  every  minute.     A  true 
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Briton,  sir,  a  trae  Briton.  Not  easy  to  gain  his 
friendship,  thoagh/'  and  he  shook  his  head ;  ''but 
once  take  hold  of  it,  and  he  wonld  die  for  yon,  sir; 
yes,  die  for  you." 

"  He  seems  a  jolly  fellow,  with  plenty  of  cash/' 
replied  the  yonng  man. 

*'  Cash  in  abnndance,  sir,  bnt  he's  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  more.  He  has  a  rich  uncle,  and  is  heir  to 
all  his  wealth." 

'^  Indeed  !*'  said  the  young  man,  '^  I  wish  him 
luck." 

'^  I  wish  he'd  come,"  said  the  man,  whom  the 
reader  cannot  have  failed  to  recognize  as  our  old 
acquaintance,  Gough. 

Wishes,  however,  are,  in  general,  more  easily 
expressed  than  gained,  and  Gough's  patience 
seemed  to  be  exhausted,  when  his  new  friend, 
after  having  smoked  a  cigar,  and  partaken  of 
some  mild  refreshment  in  the  shape  of  brandy  and 
water,  rose  to  go. 

"  Not  so  soon,  surely,"  cried  Gough. 

"Well,  really,"  replied  the  young  gentleman, 
"I  have  a  particular  engagement  to-night.  By 
twelve  o'clock  I  must  be  at  the  station,  to  meet 
the  express  train  from  Southampton." 

"Oh,  certainly,  certainly,  sir;  a  firiend,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Yes,''  replied  the  gentleman,  "a  particular 
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one.  Good  night ;  we  shall  meet  here  again,  I 
hope«  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  your  friend 
too." 

The  gentleman  had  scarcely  left  the  honsOi  when 
Tmffioian  entered  the  room. 

''Too  later'  exclaimed  Gongh,  aa  his  friend 
walked  hurriedly  towards  him,  and  as  he  took  his 
seat  beside  him,  began  to  wipe  the  heavy  drops  of 
perspiration  from  his  face. 

**  It  can't  be  helped/'  he  replied,  almost  bveailb* 
less.  ''I  have  been  walking  myself  almost  to 
death,  I  hurried  so.  Waiter,  more  brandy,*'  lia 
said,  as  the  waiter  left  the  room. 

'< Confound  it  man,"  cried  Gough,  ''why  did 
not  you  come  before  ?  He's  only  just  gone ;  but 
ImTII  come  here  again  to-morrow  night." 

^Why  did  I  not  turn  up  sooner?"  repeated 
Tmffisian.  "  If  you  and  I  owned  only  half  tlw 
ground  I  walked  over  since  six  o'clock  this  even- 
ing, we  would  give  up  our  present  line  of  business^ 
that's  all." 

"  And  not  to  be  found  yet,  I  suppose  ?^  said 
Gough. 

"Yes,  found,"  replied  Truflfman.  "I  m- 
earthed  the  governor  at  last." 

"WeU,"  said  Gough,  in  a  tone  of  interest; 
"  low  in  the  world,  eh  ?" 

"  No  such  thing,  sir,"  answered  Truffman,  with 
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mock  gravity,  ^'  high,  sir,  coDsldering  that  I  found 
liim  comfortahly  stretched  on  some  chairs,  in  a 
room  removed  from  the  vulgar  gaze  hy  several 
flights  of  stairs — in  a  word,  in  a  garret."  His 
companion  stared.  '^  'Tis  true,  quite  true,"  said 
Tru£fman,  as  if  he  thought  that  the  other 
douhted  him. 

And,"  said  Gough,  "  what  is  he  doing  ?" 
Doing!  he's  going  to  the  devil,  that's  all," 
replied  his  friend.     ''And  what  makes  matters 
worse,  my  mother  has  left  him  there,  alone  in  his 
glory." 

"Whew!"  whistled  Gough,  *'the  old  story  over 
again.  A  man  going  to  the  devil,  and  his  wife 
leading  him  there." 

In  an  instant  the  expression  of  Truffman's 
face  changed  to  one  of  anger.  '^  Gome,"  he  said, 
hastily,  **  say  what  you  like  of  the  governor,  hut — 
you  know  what  I  mean,  Gough.  No,  no,"  he 
continued,  "I  can  tell  how  it  happened.  He 
drove  her  from  bim,  perhaps  broke  her  heart ;  I 
don't  know  if  she  is  even  living." 

**  Don't  trouble  your  head  on  that  point,"  said 
Gough.  "  'Tis  not  bo  easy  to  kill  that  kind  of 
cattle.  Their  hearts  are  always  breaking,  and 
sticking  together  again,  like  old  crockery  that's 
cemented." 
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*'  Hold  your  babbling  nonsense/'  cried  his  com- 
panion. 

*'  Come,  come,  Truffman/'  exclaimed  Gongb, 
seeing  that  be  had  gone  too  far^  and  that  his 

friend's  face  was  red  with  anger;  '^I  was  only 
joking." 

*'  Then  pass  your  jokes  on  what  you  know 
more  about/'  retorted  the  other,  and  Truffman 
experienced  towards  Gough  an  indignation  that  he 
could  not  account  for.  Some  feeling,  long  laid 
aside,  long  forgotten,  returned  again  when  he 
heard  that  his  mother  was  gone,  perhaps  dead; 
as  he  hurried  through  the  thoroughfares  on  his 
way  to  the  tavern,  be  looked  back  to  the  days  of 
his  boyhood  and  his  mother  was  there,  always 
loving  and  gentle  to  him.  ''And  where  is  she 
now  ?"  he  thought,  '*  dead  and  gone."  In  such 
a  mood  he  returned  to  the  tavern,  and  no  wonder 
that  the  mocking  words  of  Gough  roused  his  anger. 

So  will  the  memories  of  our  young  days,  at 
some  time  or  other  in  life,  come  back  upon  us, 
and  who  can  tell  how  much  such  memories  often 
work  for  good  ?  Who  can  tell  that,  even  if  this 
young  man  so  lost  in  vice  could  recall  some  good 
lessons  learnt  in  early  life,  what  power  they  would 
have  to  bring  him  back  from  evil  to  good  ?  But, 
alas  !  his  young  days  passed  without  such  lessons. 
True,  his  mother  loved  him  when  he  was  a  child. 
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tnd  when  he  grew  up  she  loved  him  too  ;  bat  her 
love  was  apart  from  God^  she  did  not  love  him  in 
that  great  Being.  Saoh  affection  as  hers  may  be 
likened  to  that  which  we  bestow  on  dumb  animals, 
whose  existence  ends  here ;  for  an  after  life  is  as 
little  thought  of  in  one  case  as  in  the  othet.  This 
is  the  sad  every-day  tale.  God  is  forgotten ;  and 
men^  when  they  read  of  horrible  deeds^  exclaim : 
''How  wicked  people  are!"  Or  remark  on  a 
great  robbery :  "  What  skill  was  required  to  carry 
it  out  so  cleverly !''  Those  clever  people  were 
taught  their  first  lessons  when  youngs  and  as  they 
grew  to  manhood ;  in  such  teachiugs  the  world 
W9M  put  first,  and  God,  if  mentioned  at  aU>  was 
put  i«  the  second  place,  or  oftener  set  aside  to  be 
qpoken  of  a^  aojQOre  future  day. 


I  <■  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FATH£B  AND  SON. 


It  was  abont  a  month  before  the  night  on 
trhioh  Truffman  discovered  his  father,  that  Gough 
mnived  with  him  in  London,  after  their  passage 
from  India.  They  engaged  rooms  in  a  central 
part  of  the  dty ;  but  as  those  gentlemen  thought 
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it  a  waste  of  money  to  inhabit  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  saperior  dwelling,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  what  their  landlady  termed  a  very  neat 
parlour.  "Nothing,"  she  wdd,  "more  com- 
fortables eonld  be  found/' 

"  Here/'  she  said^  when  Bhe^  liras  exhibiting  her 
apartments  to  them^  '^is  a  nice  closed  up  bed. 
When  you're  ready  at  night>  nothing  to  do  but 
open  it  up, — and  there — a  bed  ready  in  a  minute ; 
and  when  'tis  shut  up  in  the  day  time^  no  one's 
ihe  wi^er  what's  in  it.  And  here  i&  a  nice  pretty 
room/'  she  exclaimed^  opening  the  door  of  a  little 
place  about  six  feet  by  four,  with  shelves  rouncl 
the  Walls,  on  which  were  arranged  odds  and  endis 
of  crockety,  "  and  if  this  gentisemaa  isn't  particu- 
lar, I'll  put  a  bed  in  here  for  him/* 

In  this  house  the  ruffians  took  up  their  quar*" 
t«rs.  As  they  went  out  on  the  day  after  they  had 
gone  there,  the  landlady  sighed,  and  looked  after 
them  from  the  hall  door,  saying,  "  I  did  not  ask 
half  enough  for  my  parlour.  Them  folks  could 
pay  twice  as  much.  See  how  their  clothes  shine* 
they  are  so  new,  and  their  gold  chaina  are  thick 
enough  to  hang  a  man.'* 

When  they  had  been  a  week  in  the  city,  Truff- 
man  resolved  on  going  to  See  his  parents,  but  on 
inquiring  for  his  father,  he  found  that  three 
months  before  he  had  been  dismissed  from  his 


I 
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sitnation  for  drunkenness.  He  also  heard  that  he 
was  living  alone ;  and  he  determined  on  finding 
him,  that  he  might  know  if  his  mother  was  aliye, 
or  what  had  become  of  her.  For  three  weeks, 
whenever  he  could  get  away  from  Gough^  he  tried 
to  discover  where  he  lived. 

At  length  he  was  successful,  and  although 
Truffman  was  familiar  with  low  and  miserable 
haunts,  the  street  and  the  house  in  which  his 
father  lived,  struck  him  as  being  more  like  the 
retreat  of  thieves  and  vagabonds  than  any  he  had 
before  seen.  As  he  entered  the  narrow  passage, 
(it  could  not  be  called  a  street,)  he  looked  sus- 
piciously around,  buttoned  up  his  coat  to  conceal 
the  bright  chain  which  dangled  across  his  vest, 
and,  taking  off  his  ring,  pnt  it  in  his  vest  pocket. 
With  these  precautions,  he  walked  to  Iei  house 
over  the  door  of  which  hung  a  red  lamp,  by  the 
light  of  which  he  read  on  the  sign  board,  ^'  Coffee 
House — Good  Beds.** 

He  went  in,  and  asked  a  man,  by  no  means 
prepossessing  in  appearance,  if  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Truffman  lived  there. 

The  man  replied  that  he  did  not  know  of  such 
a  name.  ''Bat,"  he  said  with  a  wink,  ''some 
gents  forget  their  right  names  when  they  come 
here.  Perhaps  'tis  the  one  as  has  the  name  of 
Tomkins  you're  looking  for.     Step  upstairs,  sir; 
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yoa'U  find  the  gentleman  in  No.  1,  on  the  third 
landing.  No  hindrance,  sir;  pass  on/'  he  con* 
tinned ;  for  Truffman  was  hesitating,  fearing  that 
he  had  fallen  into  a  trap,  out  of  which,  if  he  went 
on,  he  could  not  easily  release  himself.  He 
pressed  his  arm  gently^  against  his  side,  to  assure 
himself  that  a  useful  little  companion,  in  the 
shape  of  a  revolver,  was  really  in  his  pocket. 

"  Will  you  describe  the  gentleman  to  me  ?"  ho 
said;  ''as  it  would  be  awkward  to  go  into  his 
room  if  he  is  not  the  right  person." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  man,  "  he  is  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  stout,  and  red  in  the  face.  He  says 
that  he  had  a  situation,  and  was  paid  by  the 
Government,  and  that  he  lost  it  by  getting  a  fit  of 
the  rheumatism ;  but  I  can  tell  what  sort  of 
rheumatism  it  was,"  he  added,  ''the  staggering 
sort — he  couldn't  keep  his  legs  steady  under  him." 

"  How's  that  ?"  asked  TruflFman,  "  drinks  ?" 

"Aye,"  replied  the  man. 

"I  think  he's  the  one  I  want,"  said  Trufiman. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  man,  as  he  looked  at  the 
visitor,  "  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  him. 
Nothing  in  the  forging  line,  or  embezzlement?'* 
"Excuse  me,"  he  added,  "perhaps  you're  a  detec- 
tive ?" 

"No,  no,"  my  friend,  replied  Truffman  ;  "but 
I  found  out  that  there  is  a  small  sum  of  money 
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left  to  this  anfortnnate  man,  and  I  have  taken 
Ibis  trouble  to  find  him  tbat  he  may  go  and  get 
it." 

^'  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it !"  exclaimed  the  many 
taking  a  candle,  which  flared  in  the  draught  from 
the  door,  and  the  grease  ran  over  his  hand  as  he 
held  it.  **  Come,  sir,  Til  show  you  the  gentle- 
man's apartment." 

He  walked  before,  and  Truffman  followed  as 
elosely  as  he  could,  for  the  light  was  dim,  and  the 
stairs  which  they  were  ascending  were  steep  and 
broken.  When  they  had  gone  up  four  dark 
flights,  the  man  pointed  to  a  door,  on  which  was 
chalked  "  No.  1." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Truffman,  •'  now  I'll  do." 

The  man  took  the  hint,  and  went  away  down 
the  old  staircase*  Truffman  remained  on  the 
landing,  until  he  heard  the  footsteps  ceas^e  far 
below ;  he  then  knocked,  and  a  gruff  voice  called 
out, 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?" 

^'A  gentleman  wants  to  see  you,"  said  Truff- 
man. 

The  door  was  immediately  opened,  and  Truff- 
man's  father  bade  him  walk  in.  The  light  from 
the  miserable  candle  on  the  table  did  not  extend 
far,  so  that  when  he  entered  his  father  saw  him 
but  dimly.    He  went  to  the  table,  and,  taking  the 
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candle,  held  it  np  while  he  approached  his  visiter, 
until  his  featares  were  shown  hy  its  sickly  light. 
Then  he  surveyed  his  dress. 

''Ton  seem  to  have  mistaken  me  for  some 
t)ther  persoti,  sir/'  he  said,  **  for  I  must  be  quite 
a  stranger  to  you." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Truflfman,  changing  his 
Yoiee,  lest  he  might  be  recognised  sooner  than  he 
i«rished,  "  you  are  well  known  to  me." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  may  I  ask  whom  I  have  the 
lionour  of  speaking  to  ?"  said  the  elder  Truflfman. 

"  Had  you  a  son  called  Joe  9"  asked  his  visitor. 

The  man  started,  and  excjiaimed,  after  uttering 
ft  frightful  oath,  "  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  thought 
from  the  first  that  there  was  something  not 
strange  to  me  in  your  voice.  Well,"  he  said, 
taking  his  son's  hand,  "you're  welcome  here, 
although  it's  a  rum  place." 

"  Yes,  governor,  here  I  am.  But  what  maked 
you  hang  out  at  this  second-rate  hotel  ?" 

"  The  fortunes  of  war,  as  they  say,  Joe." 

"  Where's  my  mother  ?"  asked  his  son. 

"  That,"  said  his  father,  "  is  a  question  I'm 
not  exactly  prepared  to  answer." 

"  How's  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  other.  *'  Is  she 
alive  ?" 

"  Alive !"  he  repeated ;  **  I  did  not  bear  to  the 
contrary.' 
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''  Bat  when  did  yoa  see  her  last  ?"  asked  the 
yonng  man,  in  a  tone  of  impatience. 

"Not  since  the  night  she  bolted — ^went  off. 
The  fact  is,  Joe,  she  had  such  a  tongue^  bad 
enough  to  set  a  man  out  of  his  senses.  She'd 
raise  the  cap  off  your  skull,  man,  she  would." 

His  son's  face  darkened.  "  All  her  fault,  was 
not  it?  Of  course,  governor,  you  were  always 
very  good  to  her.  You  never  gave  her  a  kick  of 
your  boot  to  make  her  fonder  of  you,  as  yoa 
would  a  spaniel,  eh  ?"  He  spoke  in  a  mocking 
tone,  and  stopped  for  a  reply. 

'*  Was  this  what  you  came  here  for  ?"  said  his 
father ;  "to  fight  for  one  who  drove  me  to 
destruction  ?" 

"  Come,  come,"  answered  his  son,  "  I  remem- 
ber enough  since  I  was  a  youngster  to  know  all 
about  that.  Tell  me,  if  my  mother  is  livingi 
where  I  can  find  her, — that's  all." 

"  I  told  you  all  I  know  about  her,  Joe,  and  if  I 
knew  more,  I'd  see  long  ago  if  I  couldn't  find  her 
out,  not  to  bring  her  back,  but  to  spoil  her  beauty, 
if  I  hung  for  it  next  day." 

"You're  what  you  always  were  since  I  remember 
you,"  said  the  younger  man. 

"  What  is  that,  Joe  ?"  asked  his  father. 

"  Well,  since  you  ask  me,  have  it,"  replied  his 
dutiful  son,  "  an  old  scoundrel." 
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'*  Bah  !'•  said  the  other,  "  you're  joking.  Come, 
I  suppose  yon  have  plenty  of  money,  if  I  may 
jadge  from  that  flash  suit  yon  figure  in;  just  get 
something  to  make  us  merry,  and  we'll  celebrate 
your  happy  return,  Joe,  and,"  he  added  with  a 
laugh,  **  we'll  drink  to  your  mother's  better  health 
and  temper." 

'' I  don't  drink,"  answered  his  son,  ''nor  shall 
I  give  you  a  drop ;  not  that  I'd  care  if  you  drank 
a  gallon,  but  I  have  other  uses  for  my  money." 

''  I  owe  some  of  that  article  here  now^  may  be 
yoa'll  give  me  a  few  pounds,  Joe." 

''  How  long  are  you  going  to,  stay  in  this  den  ?" 
asked  his  son,  not  heeding  his  request. 

**  If  you  will  find  me  better,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
go  to  it,"  answered  his  father. 

"Pshaw!"  said  the  young  man,  "you  may  go 
where  you  like.  What  is  it  to  me  ?  Here,"  he 
said,  as  he  took  a  sovereign  from  his  pocket,  and 
flung  it  on  the  floor,  with  the  air  with  which  a 
heartless  person  is  sometimes  seen  to  throw  a 
copper  to  a  beggar;  "pick  that  up,  'tis  worth 
stooping  for,  old  boy."  The  man  took  it  up 
eagerly,  and  he  continued :  "  You'll  feel  a  little 
hazy  about  the  region  of  the  brain ;  a  little  con- 
fused about  numbers,  seeing,  for  instance,  two 
bottles  on  the  table  when  there's  only  one,  by  this 
time  to-morrow  night,  I  know.    I  may  look  in 
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again,  and  if  I  don't,  tvby,  take  care  of  yoonelf, 
old  fellow." 

"  If  I  move  out  of  here,  Joe,  1*11  leave  word 
where  you'll  find  me.  Stop,"  he  said,  as  he  saw 
his  son  move  towards  the  door,  *'  sappose  you  and 
I  put  up  together,  Joe ;  we  shoald  get  on  wall." 

His  son  gave  a  low  whistle,  after  which  he  said, 
''I'll  turn  up  some  day,  and  pay  yoa  a  visit, 
governor." 

He  then  made  his  way  down  the  broken  stairs, 
and,  as  he  passed  out,  said  to  the  landlord^ 

"  He's  the  very  man  I  wanted." 

*'  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  ^'  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  again,  sir.'^ 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  calling.     Good  night." 

In  a  moment  after  Truffman  came  down  the 
stairs,  and  the  landlord  at  once  perceived  that  he 
looked  quite  pleased. 

"  Good  news,  I  hope,  sir  ?*'  he  said. 

"Very  good,"  returned  the  other,  opening  his 
hand,  and  showing  the  piece  of  gold,  **  some  of 
your  best  whiskey,  landlord." 

The  man  was  all  smiles.  **  Ha,  ha !"  he  said, 
**  the  first  of  your  fortune,  sir.  That  gentleman 
told  me  that  you  had  come  in  for  a  great  sum  of 
money,  and  he  had  come  to  tell  you.  I  wish  yoa 
joy,  sir." 

*'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  landlord,"  and  at  the 
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same  moment  he  determined  on  not  telling  him 
that  his  Tisitor  was  his  own  son.  Then  he 
thought,  **  That's  why  the  fellow  looked  after  me. 
Money  left  to  me,  and  the  rascal  never  told  me 
BO.  He's  got  it  himself,  and  that's  what  made 
him  so  generoas  with  me.  The  neKt  tkne  I  catch 
yon,  Joe,  yonll  sot  fool  me  so  easily." 

That  night,  befirre  twelve  oi'cloek,  the  landlord 
'ftnd  he  drank  the  visitor's  health  so  often,  thait 
they- mntnally  agreed  not  to  trouble  themselves 
by  ascending  the  stairs,  and  as  the  niglit  was 
warm,  resolved  on  trying  the  cooling  influence  of 
sleeping  on  the  floor  in  the  little  parlour  inside 
the  bar.  The  landlady,  a  veiy  stont,  red-faced 
woman,  declafed>  as  she  looked  at  them,  that  they 
were  as  noisy  as  if  they  were  awake,  for  they  re- 
minded her  of  foghorns. 

While  Trnffinan  harried  through  the  streets 
alter  seeing  his  father,  be  resolved  on  going  to 
see  Miss  Franks,  for  no  doubt  she  could  teU  him 
where  bis  mother  was^  Altk^ngh  bis  tifietber  had 
written  to  him  from  Miss  Franks'  house>  she  had 
never  said  that  she  was  staying  there%  He  thought 
that  they  had  met  in  London>  and  that  the  letters 
were  posted  by  Miss  Franks,  when  she  returned 
home. 

^'  What  a  pass  that  old  dog  has  come  to,"  he 
said  to  himself^,  "  why,  there's  something  respect- 
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able,  after  all,  in  the  way  of  life  I  baye  taken 
np.  I  look  like  a  gentleman  ^  and  live  on  the 
best ;  and  when  cash  is  getting  low,  there's  more 
to  be  had  by  jnst  keeping  a  sharp  look  ont." 
Then  he  thought  what  if  his  mother  was  dead? 
What  if  that  old  brute,  (as  he  mildly  designated 
his  father),  gave  her  some  unlucky  blow.  These 
thoughts  led  him  back  to  the  time  before  he  went 
to  India,  and  in  this  train  of  thought  he  arrived 
at  the  tavern  where  Gongh  awaited  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIR 

PABIS. 

Gertrude  Morley  was  at  length  about  to  quit 
Paris ;  she  longed  for  the  quiet  of  Trenton  Hall, 
and  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  meeting  those 
dear  friends  who  wished  to  see  her  among  them 
again.  Edward  Morley  had  been  ordained  some 
months  before,  and  his  mother  and  sister  looked 
forward  to  meeting  him  with  feelings  of  great 
delight;  so  they  both  resolved  on  returning  to 
England.  Although  Gertrude's  health  was  far 
from  being  renewed,  it  was  much  better  than 
when    she   left    home;    but  how  sadly    altered 
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she  was*  The  rich  bloom  of  health  was  gone  from 
her  face,  her  merry  ringing  laugh  was  never 
beard,  altbongh  for  her  mother's  sake  she  tried 
to  be  cheerfal,  for  her  sorrow  had  not  made  her 
selfish.  Now,  as  before,  she  studied  her  mother 
more  than  herself,  and  often  the  efforts  she  made 
to  appear  something  like  what  she  was  two  years 
before  were  greater  than  she  could  sustain,  and  a 
look  of  indescribable  sadness  would  take  the  place 
of  that  of  forced  cheerfulness  which  she  had  as- 
sumed. 

A  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  on  for  the 
return  home  of  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude,  the 
latter  was  sitting  alone  in  an  elegantly  furnished 
drawing-room  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Paris.  She  was  dressed  in  light  mourning,  and 
held  in  her  hand  a  beautifully  bound  volume,  which 
she  had  just  ceased  reading.  She  laid  it  on  a 
small  table  near  the  couch,  on  which  she  sat,  as 
she  repeated  slowly  and  languidly, 

"True,  it  will  not  last,  we  are  only  passing 
through  here."  Evidently  the  words  were  but  the 
echo  of  some  sentiment  she  had  been  reading. 
"  And,"  she  continued,  "  but  for  her  I  love  so 
well,  I  would  that  I  were  at  the  end  of  this  weary 
way." 

She  started  at  her  words,  and  the  next  moment 
felt  remorse  at  having  uttered  them.    Then  she 
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was  deep  in  thonght;  she  was  thinking  of  the 
happy  days  she  had  passed  at  Trenton  Hall^  and 
she  felt  a  desire  to  be  there  again.  Then  ahe 
thonght, 

*^  I  will  rouse  myself  from  this  melancholy,  and 
go  about  amongst  those  who  need  comfort.'' 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her  reverie,  and 
her  maid  entered  to  say  that  a  gentlenaian  had 
called  and  requested  to  see  her. 

^'Have  you  seen  him  here  before,  Eate?'*  in^ 
quired  Gertrude. 

^*  No,  miss,"  answered  the  maid,  '^  be  is  quite 
a  stranger.  He  refused  hia  card  or  name,  and 
only  requested  to  be  announced  as  a  friend." 

'^Dear  me!  Eate,  this  is  really  awkward, 
mamma  being  just  gone  out,  too.  Show  him  m,**" 
she  said,  in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  ready  for  any  emergenc^fi 

The  maid  retired,  aud  nshered  the  myaterions 
visiter  into  the  drawing'^room.  Gertrudia  rose  as 
he  entered,  and  saw  Captain  Yerner  walking 
quickly  towards  her.  He  reached  hia  band  to  bar 
as  he  came  near,  for  if  a  statue  of  Parian  marUe- 
had  been  put  suddenly  into  the  place  where  Ger- 
trude was  standing,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
immoveable  than  she  was  when  she  recognized  her 
visiter. 

^'Miss  Morley,  forgive  me,"  he  said,  as  he 
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took  her  hand,  now  cold  as  if  life  had  left  ifc,  **  I 
fear  that  my  visit  is  an  intrusion.  I  should  have 
sent  my  name." 

As  he  spoke,  he  led  her  to  the  couch  from  which 
she  had  risen  as  he  entered.  She  sat  down,  and, 
seeming  to  recover  all  her  self-possession,  said,  in 
a  cold  studied  tone, 

*' Your  visit.  Captain  Verner,  so  unexpected, 
and  almost  unannounced,  surprised  me,  and  lately 
I  am  easily  startled." 

Captain  Yerner  had  heen  watching  her  face 
intently,  hut  she  did  not  see  him,  for  her  eyes 
were  cast  down ;  how  much  of  suffering  he  saw 
there !  he  felt  as  if  all  the  agony  of  mind  that  he 
had  passed  through  for  days  and  weeks  after  he 
was  spoken  to  by  Truffman,  was  nothing  to  the 
remorse  and  sorrow  he  felt  in  those  few  moments 
as  he  saw  the  terrible  change  in  her.  He  could 
not  doubt  but  that  he  had  been  cruelly  duped, 
and  had  as  crUelly  wronged  her,  who  showed  such 
mute  evidence  of  her  innocence. 

When  she  had  spoken,  she  seemed  to  expect 
Captain  Yerner's  reply,  and,  as  he  was  silent,  she 
raised  her  eyes  involuntarily,  as  if  still  expecting 
that  he  would  speak,  and  break  a  silence  which 
she  now  felt  embarrassing.  She  met  his  look;  the 
expression  of  his  face  was  that  of  intense  sorrow, 
and,  as  she  saw  at  a  glance  how  altered  he  was. 


9.1 
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it  was  DO  wonder  her  nnselfish  natare  made  her 
experieDce  a  feding  of  sympathy  for  bim  whom 
she  had  loved  so  well ;  for  she  had  remained  un- 
changed through  all  the  changes  time  had  seemed 
to  make  in  him*  And  he  was  still  the  same ;  his^ 
grief  through  two  years  was  not  alone  that  she 
was  lost  to  him,  but  worse  still,  that  she  could 
never  be  happy  with  the  one  he  thought  she  had 
chosen. 

Gertrude  seemed  to  answer  his  looks,  by 
saying, 

^'I  dare  say  you  see  some  change  in  me,  Cap- 
tain Veroer,  for  I  have  been  ill.  The  certainty  of 
my  poor  brother's  loss  affects  my  health.'* 

Her  voice  bad  lost  the  tone  of  reserve  with 
which  she  had  lirst  spoken,  and  a  light  tinge  of 
colour  came  to  her  cheeks* 

Captain  Verner  rose  from  the  chair  on  which  he 
had  been  sitting,  and  took  the  place  next  her  on 

« 

the  sofa. 

'^  Yes,  Miss  Morley,"  he  said,  '*  I  do  see  a  sad 
change.  Yet  strange  to  say,  it  reassures  me. 
When  first  I  came  into  your  presence  here,  if  I 
did  not  know  the  care  with  which  you  ever  avoided 
wounding  the  feelings  of  others,  I  should  not  have 
wondered,  if  you  had  ordered  me  from  your  pre- 
sence. I  cannot  now  doubt  for  a  moment  but  I 
have  been  the  dupe  of  a  villain^  for  what  motita 
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ideetnd  a  mystery.  I  bavd  suffered  deeply*  I  have 
sotight  yon^  Miss  Morley^  to  ask  yon  to  forgive  me 
for  having  even  for  one  moment  doubted  your  Bin* 
eerity.  If  yon  can  say  that  yon  forgive  moi  I 
shall  feel  repaid  for  days  and  weeks»  I  should  say 
months^  of  mental  suffering.  Yes,  even  though 
yon  never  see  me  again,  it  will  take  much  off  the 
burthen  of  misery  I  bear.*' 

How  freely  the  kind  words  of  forgiveness  were 
spoken  by  Gertrude,  yet  with  womanly  reserve* 
Then  did  she  hear  for  the  first  time  how  artfully 
he  had  been  deceived;  so  plain  indeed  did  it 
appear  to  her,  that  she  did  not  wonder  at  the  sttc* 
cess  of  the  deception,  and  now  she  told  Captain* 
Verner  that  the  locket  and  hair,  which  he  had 
seen,  she  had  given  to  her  brothev  at  parting.  As 
to  the  letter,  it  was  part  of  one  she  had  written  to 
her  brother  at  the  very  time  Captain  Verner  was 
in  England,  before  he  left  for  India;  as  she 
ended  the  few  simple  words  of  explanation,  She 
added, 

**  Poor  Henry,  it  is  but  another  sad  confirma** 
tion  that  he  is  lost  to  us,  those  things  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  stranger." 

What  a  weight  of  sorrow  seemed  as  it  were 
lifted  from  these  two  hearts.  The  sorrow  of  each 
during  that  long  weary  time  was  that  they  were 
separated;  each  believing  the  other  changed. 


» 
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We  cannot  tell  what  time  Captain  Yerner  ocea- 
pied  in  giving  the  explanation  to  Gertrade,  bat 
when  the  little  time-piece  with  its  musical  notes 
reminded  them  how  the  hours  were  passing,  she 
started,  and  with  a  smile  long  unseen  as  her  ejea 
seemed  bright  with  pleasure,  she  remarked, 

^'I  did  not  think  it  was  that  hour,  and  mamma 
not  here  yet." 

**  But  I  think  you  said,'*  returned  Captain  Yer-* 
ner,  ^'  that  you  did  not  expect  her  before  now.'* 

**  Mamma  is  so  punctual,"  said  Gertrude,  **  yet 
she  may  stay  longer  than  she  intended  with 
Madame  Durin ;  they  have  been  extremely  atten- 
tive to  us,  since  we  have  been  at  Paris." 

**  I  know  them,"  said  Captain  Yerner,  much  lo 
Gertrude's  surprise ;  ''  it  was  from  tbem  I  got 
your  address  here." 

The  door  of  the  drawing-room  was  almost  noise- 
lessly opened,  the  step  approaching  it  being  lost 
in  the  soft  carpets,  and  Mrs.  Morley  entered  with 
an  inquiring  look,  as  Gertrude's  maid  had  told 
her  that  there  was  a  gentleman  visiting  Miss 
Morley.  The  maid  could  not  give  his  name,  but 
said  that  she  was  glad  to  see  her  mistress  looking 
very  happy  when  she  had  desired  her  to  send  in 
some  cake  and  wine,  so  that  Mrs.  Morley  entered 
the  room  feeling  very  anxious  to  see  the  gentle- 
man. 
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*'  Captain  Verner !"  she  exclaimed,  with  un- 
feigned astonishment,  as  she  reached  out  her  hand 
with  an  air  of  sincere  pleasure. 

"I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Morley/' 
he  said,  with  the  same  warmth  of  manner  with 
which  she  had  met  him,  **  hut  you  are  surprised 
to  find  me  something  like  an  intruder  here.'' 

*^  I  do  not,  I  assure  you,  look  on  you  as  such. 
Captain  Vomer,  so  far  from  it,"  she  returned, 
"  that  I  have  long  wished  to  meet  you." 

While  she  spoke  she  had  looked  at  Gertrude, 
and  she  saw  in  an  instant  that  a  reconciliatian 
had  taken  place;  for  as  Gertrude  spoke,  one  of  her 
old  bright  smiles  made  her  look  so  happy  that 
Mrs.  Morley  needed  no  words  to  tell  her  so. 

Before  the  day  passed  over.  Captain  Verner  told 
Mrs.  Morley  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  way  in 
which  he  had  been  deceived,  and  how  suddenly 
the  truth  had  seemed  to  force  itself  upon  him  on 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  brother,  who  had  got 
information  of  their  movements  from  the  Free- 
mans. 

Gertrude  was  absent  while  he  spoke.  He  told 
Mrs.  Morley  that  he  had  sought  them  since  the 
receipt  of  that  letter,  but  when  he  found  her,  he 
feared  for  the  first  few  minutes  that  the  shock  of 
seeing  him  so  suddenly  was  too  much  for  her,  and 
he  blamed  himself  for  not  having  sent  his  card. 
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Mri,  Morley  then  told  him  bow  she  herself 
nerer  really  belieyed  him  to  b^  in  f ault,  and  longed 
to  tell  him  how  he  had  been  deceived,  bat  she 
addedf 

^^  If  I  had  done  S0|  Gertrude  would  not  accept 
your  explanation  on  my  seeking  it." 

**  I  can  understand  that  well,"  he  saidf  **  even 
her  gentle  heart  would  not  make  her  lofty  spirit 
,yield." 

How  quickly  that  day  passed  I  and  as  the  now 
happy  party  sat  together,  they  spoke  for  a  long 
time  of  the  fate  of  Henry  Morley.  Captain  Yernet 
told  them  of  the  searching  inquiries  he  had  made^ 
and  how  fruitless  all  his  efforts  were. 

''  Fruitless  indeed,"  said  Mrs,  Morley,  in  a  tone 
of  great  sadness,  *^  and  I  fear  we  have  been  far 
from  forming  a  true  idea  of  the  reality*  Ifc  strikes 
me  as  being  so  significant  a  circumstance,  that 
Gertrude's  likeness  and  letters  should  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  stranger/' 

How  Captain  Yerner  wondered  now  at  his  ready 
credulity  !  How  he  longed  to  have  the  time  back 
again  I  But  such  thoughts  were  useless  now,  and 
thus  even  while  each  felt  happier  than  they  had 
done  for  a  long  time,  the  thoughts  each  could  not 
dispel  seemed  to  check  for  awhile  that  happiness* 
.  We  must  now  go  back  a  little,  and  see  why  it 
was  that  Captain  Yerner  came  to  the  determina* 
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lion  of  seeing  Gertrude,  and  bearing  from  herself 
if  he  had  been  deceived  by  Truffman.  When  he 
left  the  army  he  went  from  place  to  place,  trying 
ia  change  of  scene  and  excitement  to  forget  bis 
great  disappointment ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
as  time  went  by,  the  more  be  felt  the  effects  of  it, 
for  bis  love  for  Gertrade  was  unchanged,  and. 
it  was  a  grief  to  bim  to  think  of  ber  futare  life,  if 
she  did  not  in  time  find  out  the  sort  of  person,  to 
whom  she  was  about  to  entrust  ber  happiness. 
Then  be  felt  remorse  that  be  bad  so  long  delayed 
returning  to  England,  and  warning  her  against 
such  a  fate  as  that  which  inevitably  awaited  ber, 
if  she  married  Truffman,  ^^  She  was  deceived  ia 
bim,^'  be  thought,  *'it  was  a  girlish  fancy  formed 
without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  man."  How 
eagerly  he  read  bis  brother's  letters,  as  more  than 
one  brought  the  news  that  Miss  Morley  was  still 
unmarried  1  The  last  brought  the  intelligence, 
that  she  and  her  mother  bad  left  Trenton  Hall  for 
the  continent,  there  to  travel  for  awhile  for  change 
of  scene,  for  the  younger  lady  was  thought  to  be 
in  consumption*  As  Captain  Yerner  read  this 
letter,  which  only  reached  bim  nearly  three  months 

after  being  written,  as  it  bad  been  forwarded  to 
bim  from  different  places  he  had  been  staying  at, 
be  started  as  if  some  sudden  thought  occurred  to 
bim  for  the  first  timei  ^as  be  slowly  repeated,^ 
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**  Not  married  !— in  consumption ! — on  the  conti- 
nent !" 

**  Gracious  heaven  !"  he  exclaimed,  **  can  I 
have  been  doped  by  that  scoundrel  ?  Such  things 
have  been  done  before  now.  But  no,  there  was 
her  letter  and  the  likeness."  And  he  paced  the 
room,  sometimes  with  hurried,  sometimes  with 
slow  steps.  After  Br  time  he  threw  himself  wearily 
on  a  chair. 

"  My  God  !"  he  said,  aloud,  "  how  transparent 
it  all  seems  to  me  now !"  And  so  it  was  all  plain 
before  him.  He  saw  that  Truffman  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  excitement  to  deceive  him,  know- 
ing that  it  had  blinded  his  reason,  and  that  under 
its  influence  he  saw  things  in  a  far  different  light 
from  that  in  which  they  appeared  to  him  in  his 
calmer  moments. 

**If,"  he  thought,  "that  Truffman  was  in  the 
habit  of  being  with  her  brother,  the  locket  might 
have  fallen  into  his  possession  in  some  unac- 
countable way;  and  the  letter~I  never  saw  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.*' 

"  Idiot !"  he  exclaimed,  and  he  laughed  as  if  in 
mockery  of  himself,  "  and  if  it  be  as  I  think  it  is, 

how  shamefully  and  how  cruelly  I  have  wronged 
her !" 

Before  an  hour  his  plans  were  formed,  his  reso- 
lution taken.    He  would  go  to  Italy  and  France, 
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and  seek  Gertrude.  No  doubt  she  would,  he 
thought,  revisit  those  scenes  that  were  familiar  to 
her,  and  which  she  had  so  well  described  to  him 
when  speaking  of  her  travels ;  and  so  it  happened 
that  while  Gertrude  Morley  was  revisiting  those 
scenes,  as  Captain  Yerner  so  well  calculated,  he 
also  went  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of 
her,  staying  in  each  town  for  a  week  or  two.  At 
length,  belieying  all  his  efforts  would  be  fruitless, 
he  resolved  on  going  to  Paris  before  returning  to 
England,  as  he  thought  that,  if  she  was  not  there, 
she  must  have  returned  to  Trenton  Hall.  Thus 
he  arrived  at  Paris  at  the  very  time  that  Gertrude 
had  resolved  on  leaving  it  for  home. 

The  arrangements  which  the  Morleys  had  made 
for  leaving  Paris  were  now. set  aside,  and  they 
determined  on  prolonging  their  stay  for  a  week  or 
two  in  addition  to  what  they  had  at  first  settled 
on. 

Mrs.  Morley  and  Captain  Vemer  wrote  to 
Edward,  now  the  Bev.  Edward  Morley,  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  on  the  mission.  To  both 
letters  there  was  an  immediate  reply,  in  which  he 
dwelt  on  the  great  happiness  the  news  contained 
in  their  letters  afforded  him. 

The  Morleys  left  Paris  at  the  appointed  time, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Yerner,  who  would  travel 
with  them  as  far  as  London,  spend  a  few  days 


IT 
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there  with  them  and  Father  Morley,  and  he  would 
then  prooeed  to  his  estate,  and  see  his  brother^ 
before  joining  them  again  at  Trenton  Hall,  It 
was  arranged  that  Gertrude's  marriage  was  to 
take  place  in  about  three  months  from  the  timo 
they  left  Paris. 

There  are  times,  few,  it  is  true,  and  soon  gono 
by,  in  which  we  are  allowed  to  experience  a  hap-* 
piness  so  bright,  so  joyous,  that  it  seems  not  of 
this  world*  Some  taste  such  joys  it  may  be  onco 
in  a  lifetime,  it  may  be  more.  They  pass  awajt 
and  we  love  to  look  back  on  what  was  bliss* 
fal,  bat  short-lived,  which  passed  like  a  ray  of 
golden  sunshine,  throngh  the  clouds  on  a  winter 
day,  too  bright  to  last.  We  know,  while  we  gaze 
with  pleasure  on  it,  that  it  will  soon  be  gone* 
even  as  we  know  our  delights  and  pleasures  pass 
while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  enjoying  them*  And 
well  it  is  that  such  do  pass  away,  else  where 
would  be  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  after  joys 
that  never  fade  ? 

We  have  digressed,  but  such  was  the  happiness 
that  the  party  experienced  as  they  met  Father 
Morley  on  their  arrival  in  London,  where  they 
remained  a  short  time,  all  parting  with  a  hope  of 
meetiog  soon  at  Trenton  Hall.  Great  indeed  was 
the  joyous  welcome  that  awaited  Mrs.  Morley  and 
trade  as  they  on^e  again  met  those  who  so 
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longed  for  their  retnrQ.  One,  and  only  one,  of  M 
who  carae  to  welcome  them  back,  conld  not  bear  a 
test  of  sincerity,  for  whilst  Miss  Franks  was 
amongst  the  first  to  visit  at  the  Hall,  the  appear- 
iinoe  of  the  roses  (though  not  qnite  as  bright  aa 
before)  on  Oertrnde's  oheeksi  and  the  merry 
$onnd  of  her  joyous  laugh,  were  to  her  anything 
but  pleasing.  While  she  congratqlated  her  on 
her  recovered  bealthi  her  chagrin  was  all  the 
more  keen,  as  she  inwardly  came  to  the  conolu- 
iion,  indeed  felt  convinced,  that  the  cause  of  Ger- 
trnde's  high  spirits,  and  the  paint  on  her  cheeks, 
as  she  termed  it,  was -^ that  she  must  have  been 
fortunate  enough,  while  mourning  for  the  losa  of 
one  lover,  to  find  another. 


^^0» 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

MISS  FEANKS  BE0BIVE8  AN  IJNBXPEOTBD  VISIT. 

Although  it  was  a  leading  oharaoteristio  of  Miss 
Franks  not  to  be  easily  taken  by  aurprise,  yet,  on 
the  particular  morning  of  which  we  write,  she 
xeemed  to  be  put  off  her  guard,  for  she  showed 
flymptoms  of  ei^treme  surprise,  stimulated  possibly 
by  curiosity.    It  must  be  taken  into  account  that 
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the  lady's  mind  had  lately  passed  tlirongb  several 
stages  of  uneasiness,  beginning  at  the  half  reli- 
gious, half  profane  discourse  between  her  and  Mr. 
Blakey ;  then  the  fizzing  up  of  her  thoughts  and 
intentions  about  her  niece,  until  the  effervescence 
became  too  strong,  and  exploded  in  passion ;  and 
just  as  that  was  subsiding  came  evidence  of  her 
enemies  (as  she  mentally  termed  them)  triumph- 
ing despite  all  her  schemes  and  plotting. 
'  *'  Was  all  her  work  as  worthless  ?"  she  thought. 
And  then  it  had  been  an  expensive  drama ;  very 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds  was  the  sum  drawn  at 
her  bankers  to  pay  Truffman  and  his  mother.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  last,  and  to  her  the  most 
distressing  trial  of  all,  namely,  her  lady  friends 
coming  back  almost  the  same  as  when  first  she 
knew  them,  should  for  awhile  destroy  as  ,it  were 
the  equilibrium  of  her  behaviour,  and  she  should 
find  herself  expressing  extreme  surprise  at  an 
announcement  that  Susan  had  just  made. 

^^Have    I    heard  you  rightly,    Susan?"    she 
exclaimed,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  that's  the  name,  Mr.  Truffmon.'* 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied,  **  the  same  name,  but 

you  say  it  broadly.    I  see  it  all,"  she  said,  hastily, 

**he  is   coming  to    inquire    for    his  wife, — his 

friend's  wife,  I  mean,"  she  said,  correcting  herself, 
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as  she  found  she  bad  said  more  than  she  intended 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

*'  Indeed,  he  looks  more  to  be  on  the  look  ont 
for  a  wife  than  anything  else.  He's  a  grand  look- 
ing young  man,  and  is  smoking  a  cigar/'  said 
Susan,  while  she  tried  to  conceal  her  merriment 
at  the  idea  of  a  young  gentleman  being  at  that 
moment  quite  at  home  in  her  mistress's  dining 
room,  enjoying  a  cigar. 

"  Good  gracious,  girl !  you  have  quite  bewil- 
dered me.  What  are  you  giggling  at  ?  He's  not 
an  old  gentleman,  then  ?'' 

**  Oh  no,  ma'am,"  said  Susan,  **  but  a  dashing 
young  one." 

"That  will  do,"  replied  Miss  Franks.  "You 
can  go  now,  Susan;  I'll  go  in  directly,  and  see 
the  gentleman." 

She  waited  for  a  few  minutes  after  her  maid 
had  left  the  room,  to  put  on  the  form  of  exterior 
in  which  she  always  appeared.  She  had  laid  it 
by  for  the  last  few  minutes ;  now  she  was  ready  to 
resume  it  again,  and  act,  and  speak,  just  as  it 
suited  her,  no  matter  whether  it  corresponded  or 
not  with  what  she  thought  and  felt.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  she  moved  about  in  two  distinct 
characters,  so  opposite  did  she  try  to  appear  from 
all  she  inwardly  felt. 
^    She  was  escorted  to  the  dining  room  by  her 


i 
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eonstant  attendant  Twisti  vfho,  as  be  entered  that 
apartment  snarled  and  barked  violently  at  seeiDg 
sncb  a  pbenomenon  in  bis  mistress's  dwelling. 
So  startled,  indeed,  was  the  animal  at  tbe  sigbt, 
tbat  be  rnsbed  out  again,  bat  that  movement 
being  in  a  retrograde  fasbion  be  narrowly  escaped 
causing  Miss  Franks  to  fall,  wbicb  sbe  avoided  by 
a  very  dexterous  movement,  laying  bold  of  tbe 
framework  of  tbe  door  as  sbe  staggered  forward  «- 
It  certainly  was  ratber  awkward,  bappening  at 
tbat  particolar  moment  wben  tbe  lady  bad  com'* 
posed  ber  features  as  sbe  usually  wore  tbem  befora 
Strangers,  and  bad  moreover  drawn  ber  figure '  to 
tbe  full  beigbt,  by  bolding  berself  perfectly 
straigbt;  bowever,  sbe,  witb  commendable  pres« 
ence  of  mind,  closed  tbe  balf-opened  door,  called 
Susan,  and  after  sbaking  ber  closed  band  at 
l?wist,  ordered  bim  to  be  put  inta  tbe  drawing 
room  until  tbe  gentleman  would  leave  ber.  Sbe 
tben  very  quietly  again  assumed  tbe  placid  exte<« 
rior  sbe  bad  worn  before  tbis  accident,  and  entered 
tbe  room  into  wbicb  ber  visiter  bad  been  sbown. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  tbe  reader  to 
learn  tbe  exact  appearance  of  Truffman  as  Miss 
Franks  first  saw  bim.  He  was  standing  on  tbe 
beartbrug,  dressed  in  tbe  newest  style,  but  tbe 
profusion  of  jewellery  be  wore  destroyed  tbe  effect 
wbicb   migbt   otberwise    bave    been    produced^ 
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namely,  the  ftppeairance  of  a  gentleman.  He  also 
bad  the  addition^  since  we  saw  bim  last,  of  n 
moustache  and  whiskers,  bat  as  there  was  no 
reasonable  time  for  producing  such  decorations^ 
6ven  with  the  aid  of  a  patent  forcing  apparatus, 
we  must  naturally  conclude  that  they  were  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion,  or,  as  some  might  ez<* 
press  it,  false.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  looked 
Tory  imposing,  and  wrought  a  decided  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  gentleman,  who  was  smok-< 
ing  a  cigar  as  the  lady  entered.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  effect  of  habit,  or  absence  of  mind,  or  perhaps 
Mr.  Truffman  thought  the  season  cold,  but  he  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  with  a  coat  tail 
on  either  arm.  Indeed,  it  might  be  that  he 
thought  the  attitude  an  imposing  one,  for  when 
Twist  caused  the  uproar  he  still  remained  undis- 
turbed, which  would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  he 
Was  determined  to  make  an  impression  on  Miss 
Franks  at  first  sight. 

The  lady  bowed  low  as  she  entered,  and  walked 
towards  him  with  a  simpering  smile  as  she  said, 
''This  pleasure  is  quite  unexpected,  Mr.  Truff* 
man." 

The  gentleman  shook  bands  with  her  warmly. 

*'  Unexpected  to  you,  Miss  Franks,  but  I  have 
been  long  looking  forward  to  meeting  you." 

'M  had  no  idea  you  were  in  England,  Mr* 
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Trnffman/'  said  Miss  Franks^  when  the  first 
formal  greeting  was  over,  and  they  had  sat  down 
together  as  if  .they  had  known  each  other  per- 
sonally for  years. 

"  Well,"  replied  her  visiter,  "  my  coming  was 
qaite  a  sadden  affair.  I  entered  on  some  business 
speculations  in  India,  with  an  English  gentleman 
of  high  position.  We  met  with  some  disappoint- 
ment and  we  at  once  decided  on  coming  to  Lon- 
don to  carry  on  business  there." 

'^  Indeed/'  said  Miss  Franks,  while  she  in- 
wardly believed  there  was  a  liltle  exaggeration  in 
the  statement. 

''We  certainly  have  some  difficulties  to  over- 
come," continued  Truffman,  '^  but  once  we  do  so, 
our  success  is  certain.  However,  this  is  only  one 
of  my  objects  in  coming  here.  I  have  come,"  he 
said,  ''  first  of  all,  to  see  you,  Miss  Franks." 

This  he  said  in  such  a  dubious  tone  that  the 
lady  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret  it.  She 
merely  smiled,  if  indeed  the  extension  of  her 
thin  lips  might  be  thought  to  approach  anything 
we  ever  associate  with  what  is  pleasing. 

''  Next,  to  ask  you  if  my  mother  is  living,  and 
where  I  can  find  her  ?" 

"Your  mother  is  living,"  said  Miss  Franks, 
"  but  both  you  and  I  will  have  to  act  with  very 
great  caution  regarding  her.    Have  you  seen  your 
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tnnatnral  father  ?"  asked  the  lady,  without  giving 
him  time  to  inquire  why  such  caution  was  neces- 
sary. 

'  *'I  have  seen  my  natural  father,"  replied  TmflT- 
xnan,  '^  and  he  could  not  tell  me  if  my  mother  was 
alive  or  not." 

*'  Ha  !"  said  the  lady,  "  I  am  glad— the  old 
brute !  You  may  as  well  know  the  truth,"  she 
said,  as  the  gentleman  seemed  surprised  at  the 
epithet  applied  to  his  father ;  *'  he  is  a  brute,  and 
only  that  Lucy  Dalton  had  the  sense  to  leave  him, 
he'd — ^he'd — "  she  hesitated,  as  if  thinking  of  an 
expressive  term  to  use,  **  he'd  have  made  himself  a 
widower  long  ago.  Ugh !"  she  said,  as  the  old 
rancour  began  to  show  itself^  as  it  always  did  when 
she  spoke  of  a  particular  portion  of  mankind^ — 
^There's  no  trusting  people,  particularly  such 
biped  brutes  as  pretend  to  be  men." 

Mr.  Truffman  was  silent;  he  thought  it  the 
most  prudent  course,  for  he  saw  quite  clearly  the 
sort  of  person  he  had  to  deal  with. 

**  I  owe  you,  Mr.  Truflfman,  a  debt  of  gratitude — 
(**  A  pity,"  thought  the  gentleman,  "that  it  is  only 
of  gratitude")— for  your  valuable  services  in 
bringing  about  a  punishment  to  some,  who  so  well 
deserved  it.  Justice  is  justice,"  continued  the  lady ; 
*'  give  every  one  his  due." 
.-  ''Ha!  ha!  ha!"   laughed  Truflfman,  *'I  could 

22 
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not  have  believed  the  gentleman  would  be  00  easiljp 
dmie  t  I  tbonght  'twould  take  more  timei^  bat  it. 
was  quick  and  sare." 

^  To  the  purpose/^  said  the  lady;  ^*if  only  the 
after-piece  eould  now  be  managed^  now  that  you  artt 
here  in  person."  ; 

<^  And  what  is  thai  ?"  inquired  Tn^man* 

•*  CanH  you  guess  ?  "  aatd  the  lady* 

*^  Noy^  he  replied,  at  the  same  time  faeliog  pe»«; 
(bctly  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  meaAiDgy  uolesis^ 
and  the  thought  presented  itself  forcibly  to  hia^ 
mind  in  the  next  instant,  the  lady  measbt  that  ha 
should  elaim  herself  as  a  reward. 

And,  following  up  the  thought  b;  ^ving  ex« 
pression  to  it,  he  said^ 

^  I  did  think  of  a  finale  to  the  affair^  in  the  shap^ 
of  a  reward — not  money,  but  ean't  you  guess  P'^ 
lie  asked,  in  precisely  the  same  tone  in  which  shd 
liad  spoken  a  minute^  before. 
•  ''  No,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  really  cannot" 

*'  Don't  think  me  presumptuous,"  he  replied^  aa 
he  twirled  his  moustache,  seemingly  regardless-  of 
the  risk  of  displacing  that  ornament,  ^^  if  I  ask 
yourself  to  be  my  reward." 

"  Come,  coriie,"  said  the  lady,  quite  self-posp 
i^ossed,  *'  no  jesting  with  me.    You  know  I  haM 
^nch  rubbish." 
'  Trafifoian^   contented   himself    with   replyfog^^ 


''  You  ladies  are  hard-hearted,  bat  I  wiH  jet  hope/^ 
)ie  saidj  with  one  of  his  b^est  amilecu 

"Pshaw!  listen/'  said  the  lady;  "I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  the  fair  Gertrude ;  she  has  just  re* 
turned  from  Paris,  where  she  went  to  try  aad  get 
oyer  her  disappointment^"  and  she  laughed  as  she 
spoke;  "noW|  there's  a  chance  for  jou;.  Try  and 
take  the  place  left  vacant  by  that  clever  little  p]^^ 
of  yours." 

"Nay/*  returned  the  young  maa,,  "the  plot 
was  yours.  I  only  carried  it  out ;  but,"  he  eon«' 
tinaed>  "I  fear  what  you  now  piropose  may  not  be 
so  practicable,  buib  as;  I  just  happea  to  want  ar 
Ijttid  eaah,  to  carry  on  our  speoalatioos^  I  will 
try." 

"  But/'  said  tba  lady^  "  I  don't  mean  you  to 
Xttarrj  her." 

Truffman  stared. 

'^  What  I  want/'  she  continued,  "  is  just  to  get 
up  a  little  talk  in  the  neighbourhood,,  and  I'U  havo 
the  report  circulated  that  you  are  paying  your  ad- 
dresses  to  her.  At  the  same  time  take  the  oppor-* 
tonity  of  telling  her  that  you  knew  her  old  lover, 
and  that  he  is  dead." 

"  Talking  of  her  old  lover/'  replied  Truffman« 
'Td  swear  I  saw  him  in  London  last  week,:  walk* 
iog  with  a  Catholic  minister." 

Miss  Franks  started  as  if  an  adder  had  stung 
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her.  ^'  Did  yon  speak  to  him  ?"  she  inquired,  in 
a  hurried,  agitated  voice.  *^  Are  you  sure  'twas 
he?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  had  better  not  intrude,"  said 
Truffman,  with  a  low  laugh. 

'* And,  with  a  Bomish  priest,  did  you  say?"    • 

^'I  think  so,  from  his  dress,"  replied  Truff- 
man. 

"  Yes,  black,  all  black,  like—" 

''  The  ace  of  spades,"  charitably  interposed 
Truffman. 

Quick  as  lightning,  thought  after  thought  passed 
through  Miss  Franks'  mind ;  and  the  conclusion 
she  seemed  to  draw  from  them  appeared  to  infari* 
ate  her. 

That  conclusion  was  that  Oertrude  must  have 
met  Captain  Yerner  on  the  Continent,  or  in 
London. 

"  The  very  thing  that  she  went  for,"  she 
thought,  **  and  that  Bomish  priest  was  her  brother. 
That's  the  cause  of  her  health  being  restored,  and 
her  giggling  idiotic  laugh." 

Ob,  how  she  hated  her  then,  as  she  thought 
how  all  her  plans  were  useless,  frustrated.  Truff- 
man watched  her  as  she  sat  silently  for  some 
minutes,  her  face  having  sometimes  a  hideous  ex- 
pression. 
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''Then,"  slie  at  length  exclaimed,  "all  yonr 
work  is  useless." 

"  How's  that  ?"  asked  Trnflfman* 

''  No  matter,  but  I  think  so.  She  mnst  have 
met  him  while  travelling/'  she  said;  ''  she  passed 
through  London  on  her  way  home.  I  saw  her 
two  days  ago,  and  then  I  did  not  like  the  aspect  of 
things." 

As  Truffman  did  not  feel  the  same  interest  in 
the  subject  as  she  did,  he  left  it  abruptly  by 
saying, 

''But  you  have  told  me  no  more  about  my 
mother  than  that  she  is  alive.  Where  is  she  ?" 
he  asked,  in  a  tone  which  demanded  a  definite 
reply. 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face  with  such  a 
searching  glance,  that  one  might  suppose  there 
were  letters  printed  on  it,  and  she  was  reading 
them. 

"  What  guarantee  will  you  give  me  that  I  can 
depend  on  you  ?" 

"Depend  on  me!"  repeated  Truflfman,  "bow 
so?" 

"  That  you'll  keep  profoundly  secret  all  I  tell 
you  of  your  mother,  particularly  where  she  is." 

"  Guarantee !    I'll  swear  that  I'll  do  so." 

"  Pshaw !  oaths  are  but  tricks,  which  men  pre- 
tend to  think  binding.     Perhaps,  you  will  be 
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pleased,  when  I  tell  y<ni  iiAi,  if  yonr  moCher  ii 
pradent,  that  is,  if  she  plays  well  the  cards  wfaiell 
I  have  put  inio  her  hands,  she  may  yet  bo  mis* 
toess  6f  seine  thousands  a  year.*^  Traffman  be- 
came deeply  interested,  and  opened  his  eyes  ef« 
tremely  wide. 

**  Certainly/'  continned  Miss  Franks, ''  there  is 
one  obstacle  to  her  attaining  it  just  now.  If  that 
was  removed — '* 

**  And  what  is  that?''  anxioasly  inquired  Troff-' 
man. 

^'  Tfaift  brute  that  she  ran  away  from/'  vq>IIed 
Miss  Franks,  ''  if  he  would  only  break  his  neck^ 
or  £ali  into  the  river,  or  something  in  that  style^ 
there  would  be  a  clear  field  for  your  mother.". 
Ibis  she  said  in  a  way  that  left  nO  doubt  that  she 
did  not  mean  anything  like  a  joke,  but  that  it  was 
an  event  which  would  cause  her  gratification. 

*^  Do  you  mean  that  in  such  a  case  my  mothef 
would  marry  ttgain  ?" 

**  Yes,  and  from  the  life  that  fellow,  her  huih 
band/  is  leading,  I  dare  say  he'll  be  got  rid  of  in 
some  way  before  long." 

fihe  spoke  ambiguously,  and  left  the  sentence 
quife  open  to  her  listener  to  interpret  it  in  any  way 
he  mi^t  think  proper. 

^'Yoar  mother  is  at  this  present  time,"  oen- 
tinned  Miss  Fnuiks^  ^  living  as  bouse^keepar  to  n 
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fintlenum  of  f(nc)nni6«  She  is  Imowt  there  as  the 
widow  of  a  late  London  physician^  who  had  znet 
t^h  iraverses.  The  gentlemab  is  an  old  bachelor. 
Now  your  itkolber  is  fasckiating  when  she  likes; 
and  if  a  marriage  could  be  bieiaght  aboat^  ber  for* 
tune  and  yours  too/'  she  said,  with  markod  ^m- 
pfaAsiSy  ''woQld  be  made,  and  ihoae  I  Jiate  kept 
from  enjoying  it." 

Truffman  looked  and  feit  perfectly  astonished^ 
and  Miss  Franks  saw  it. 

^I  inust  confess/'  he/said^  ''  that  yoa  narprise 
snOr  and  if  things  only  take  place  in  their  naturui 
eonrse,  the  idea  is  a  capital  one.  Capital/'  hd 
repeated,  '^but  you  have  not  named  the  place  to 


me." 


*' Well/*  she  replied,  *'I  shall  lay  all  particulars 
before  you,  for  now  I  know  that  you  see  how  much 
d^ends  on  secrecy ;  a  fortune  it  may  be,  so  I  am 
fiure  that  will  be  more  binding  than  the  guarantee 
you  ofifered." 

She  told  him  all,  and  the  more  she  spoke  the 
more  did  Truffman  feel  surprised ;  so  plainly  did 
she  lay  before  him  each  plan,  that  already  he 
began  to  feel  that  a  day  would  come  when  hiS 
niight  be  enjoying  Brierly  Park. 
:  '''In  fact,^  said  Miss  Franks,  "your  mother 
qnito  rmhs  ihexe  now--^  thing  onfa^ird  of  before 
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— and  tlie  old  gentleman  is  positively  graoions  to 
her." 

Truffman  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  see 
his  mother^  bnt  only  as  an  acquaintance,  the  son 
of  an  intimate  friend. 

It  was  a  long  conference,  bnt  Miss  Franks 
made  it  so  interesting  to  Truffman  that  the  time 
went  quickly  by,  and  when  she  rang  for  luncheon 
he  declared  that  hours  seemed  minutes  since  he 
had  arrived. 

'^I  dine  at  five,  Mr.  Truffman,"  said  Miss 
Franks,  **  and  shall  be  glad  of  your  company.  I 
should  ask  you  to  stay  longer,"  she  added,  with  a 
laugh,  *^  but  appearances,  you  know :  not  that  I 
care  abotit  people  jabbering,  but  if  it  became 
known  that  you  were  here,  our  future  plans  might 
suffer." 

"  Well,"  said  Truffman,  *'  that  is  a  little  awk- 
ward for  me ;  my  partner  in  business  is  not  over 
liberal  sometimes,  and  he  happened  to  have  one 
of  his  economical  fits  on  him  when  I  was  leaving, 
but  I  calculated  on  being  able  to  stay  with  one 
to  whom  I  had  done  special  service,  and  my 
mother's  particular  friend  into  the  bargain." 

"  Well,  well,  in  that  case  I'll  order  a  room  to 
be  made  ready  for  you,"  replied  Miss  Franks; 
as  no  doubt  you'll  proceed  to  Berkshire  to-mor« 
w.' 


no 
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*'  It  is  probable  I  shall  do  so,  if  I  feel  rested. 
I  am  so  confoundedly  fatigued/'  he  said,  ''I 
travelled  so  much  through  London  looking  for  my 
governor." 

"More*s  the  pity,"  said  the  lady,  *nhat  you 
found  him." 

''And,"  continued  Truffman,  heedless  of  the 
interruption,  '^  this  is  such  a  lovely  retreat,"  and 
he  looked  round  the  comfortably  furnished  room, 
while  he  took  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time,  and  leisurely  refilled  his  glass. 

"Did  you  ever,"  asked  Miss  Franks,  "meet 
that  young  Morley  in  Bombay  ?  He  was  cashiered 
from  the  army,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  either 
poisoned  or  drowned  himself  after  being  so  dis- 
graced." 

Truffman  for  a  moment  lost  his  calmness  of 
manner,  but  regaining  it  immediately,  he  answered, 
"  Ob,  I  saw  the  fellow  once  or  twice.  A  reckless 
young  scamp ;  quite  likely  that  he  did  put  an  end 
to  himself." 

"  The  Morleys,"  said  Miss  Franks,  "  had  him 
marked  out  as  heir  to  Brierly  Park.  He's  done 
for,  however ;  but  you  know,  if  the  old  gentleman 
does  not  marry,  and  dies  without  a  will,  the  other 
brother  will  be  the  heir.  It  is  now  our  aim,  to 
keep  those  thousands  from  the  whole  lot." 

And  thus  did  the  day  pass,  on  which  Miss 
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Franks  aticl  Truffman  first  met ;  the  former  wi' 
burlliening  her  mind  of  the  dark  and  fearfol 
thoagbts  with  which  it  was  stored,  and  the  latter 
surprised  and  pleased  by  tarns  at  the  probability 
6f  his  mother  acquiring  a  fortune,  and  if  80,  of 
the  part  he  would  have  in  it. 

Despite  all  Miss  Fi-anks's  manoetrrres  to  ^^ttbd 
the  departure  of  Truffman,  he  continued  his  viidt 
at  her  house  until  the  fourth  day  after  his  arritrid^ 
when  he  set  off  to  see  his  mother,  to  appear  in 
any  character  he  might  choose  to  adopt,  H  he 
only  preserved  his  incognito ;  such  were  the  in* 
structions  which  he  had  received. 

During  his  stay  at  *'  Frankfort  Villa,*'  (as  he 
facetiously  called  Miss  Franks's  house,  generally 
known  as  **  The  Villa/')  he  not  only  managed  to 
suit  the  capricious  opinions  of  his  hostess,  but 
had  so  far  advanced  in  the  favour  of  Twist  as  to 
be  allowed  by  that  excitable  quadruped  to  pat  his 
head.  Even  the  lady's  maid  seemed  to  tak«  « 
particular  interest  in  the  visitor,  if  one  might 
judge  from  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  talking  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  absence  of  her  mistress, 
whose  peculiarities  were  principally  the  subject  of 
conversation  on  such  occasions. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX- 


B^!I»SNTANC1&. 


Ittinediately  iHer  Edward  Morley  was  orddced 
Uie  labours  began,  which  to  liim  were  truly  workis 
Of  love,  and  although  but  a  short  timo  on  the 
mission,  many  a  scene  of  misety  he  had  witnessed 
in  narrow  and  dismal  streets,  where  tlie  sufferers 
iodked  as  if  separated  from  tl>e  rest  of  mankind, 
ftnd  forgotten  by  them ;  and  day  after  day  he  was 
to  be  found  by  the  bedside  of  Uiose  in  the  first 
stages  of  fever,  and  of  those  talking  wildly  in  the 
delirium  of  tiiat  bmning  malady,  for  he  was  one 
ef  the  visiting  priests  at  an  hospital* 

In  a  few  days  after  Mrs.  Morley  aud  Gertrude 
liad  left  London,  Father  Morley  might  be  seen 
Carrying  along  the  crowded  streets,  and  as.  he  did 
fio  liis  appearauce  attracted  much  notice,  and  ia 
many  instances  respect,  being  singularly  elegant 
Mid  youthful. 

;  fia  reached  the  hospita!,  land  fassed  quickly 
through  one  ward,  then  another,  until  betBXne  to 
H  Uxird;  wiieh  he  walked  diipectiy  to  a  bed  on 
WiiMi  a  8idcsitt&  iiqr.    Hia  boa  was  fluihed^ 
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bis  eyes  were  glassy  in  their  brightness.  As  ^e 
young  priest  approached  the  bed^  the  man  tamed 
bis  eyes  towards  him  with  a  nervons  look. 

'*  You  see/*  said  Father  Morley,  "  I  have  not 
forgotten  you.  I  have  come  as  I  promised,  and  I 
hope  I  find  you  ready  to  make  a  good  confession 
this  morning." 

The  sick  man's  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
fear,  as  he  answered  hurriedly :  "  No,  no,  sir ; 
'tis  too  late.  See/'  continued  the  man,  /Hhere 
are  plenty  waiting  all  around  for  you.  Don't 
waste  your  time  on  one  like  me." 

*'  My  dear  child/'  said  the  young  priest,  in  a 
kind  gentle  tone,  as  he  took  one  of  the  sick  man's 
bands  within  his  own,  *'  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  be  with  you." 

The  band  which  he  held  was  fearfully  hot,  the 
pulse  becoming  quicker  and  quicker,  while  his 
eyes  were  restless  as  if  they  were  in  search  of 
some  '  unseen  object,  then  again  fixed  in  their 
glance,  as  if  on  the  object  they  had  before 
sought.  All  this  Father  Morley  noticed  with 
painful  anxiety;  even  his  short  experience  in 
those  wards  told  him  but  too  plainly  that  the 
fever  was  becoming  heavier,  and  that  delirium  was 
about  to  ensue. 

'^0  for  some  short  time  yet!"  he  thought; 
''until  be  makes  his  peace  with  God."    Even 
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while  he  prayed  and  besonght  Almighty  God  not 
to  take  this  poor  soul  away  unprepared,  all  hope 
for  the  present  was  gone.  The  sick  man  pulled 
his  hand  away  from  the  priest,  and,  pointing  to 
the  covering  of  his  bed,  cried  aloud  : 

"  There,  there,  that  is  some  of  the  gold ;  but  I 
did  not  take  all  that,  I  did  not  indeed,  sir."  And 
his  voice  trembled,  and  his  eyes  became  frightful 
to  look  at. 

**  Oh  !  my  God,"  mentally  ejaculated  the  young 
priest,  "  in  Thy  mercy  spare  this  Thy  poor  suffer- 
ing child.  Take  him  not  in  the  midst  of  his 
Bins. 

He  then  rose;  his  presence  there  was  of  no 
avail.  He  was  turning  away,  when  the  words  of 
the  sick  man  attracted  his  attention ;  before  the 
nurse  could  prevent  him,  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
as  he  said  in  a  low  cautious  tone, 

"  Don't  you  see  the  blood  along  there !" — 
''  Hush !"  he  continued,  lifting  up  his  hand  as 
if  to  enjoin  silence,  "  how  he  groans  !" 

The  nurse  forced  him  to  lie  back,  and  Father 
Morley  went  to  the  bed-side  of  others  in  the  same 
ward,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  for  him.  After 
remaining  there  some  time  he  returned  to  the 
first  patient ;  he  was  quieter  now,  but,  seeing  that 
he  could  not  be  of  any  service  to  him,  he  left  the 
hospital,  and  told  the  nurse  to  send  for  him  at 
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any  idme  he  miglLt  bo;  repaired.  Bat  at  the 
time,  bfi  fait  that  many  koors  would  elapse  hdom 
aay  change  for  the  better  cooU  be  looked  for  ui 
the  condition  of  the  sick  man,  whose  mind»  Fathay 
Morley  could  not  help  thinking,  was  tortured  bj 
the  recollection  of  some  terrible  scene  be  had 
witnessed,  or  taken  part  m. 

Be  heard  from  the  nurse  the  next  morning,  as 
he  went  on  his  usual  rounds,  that  the  poor  patient 
spent  a  yery  bad  night., 

**  It  took  two  of  us  at  times  to  keep  him  from 
jumping  out  of  the  bed/'  said  the  nurse,  ''  aa' 
your  name,  your  reverence,  was  never  from  bis 
lips." 

"Poor  fellow  !*'  said  Father  Morley. 

"  Only,"  added  the  nurse,  '^  he  did  not  thixik 
you.  were  a  priest^  he  was  calling  you  Leftnaat 
Morley.  You  were  an  officer,'*  he  said,  and  the 
woman  smiled.  But  not  so  Father  Morle;;.he 
looked  at  her  with  a  fixed  steady  gaze,  while  his 
hands  trembled  with  an  emotion  he  could  not 

Qontrol. 

"I  beg  your  reverence's  pardon,"  she  con- 
tinued, "i  meant  no  offence  by  repeating  his 
words." 

"  And  you  have  given  none,  I  assure  you*"  re^ 
turned  the  priest.    He  sat  dowui^^  and  said  that  hs 
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did  not  feel  well,  boi  that  it  wasv  momentaiy  ujoA 
had  passed  off. 

*^  The^pooF  man  !'^  began  the  narse^  ^*  he  tra* 
veiled  many  a  mile  in  his  mind  the  night  through; 
he  thought  he  was  away  in  foreign  lands.  Ah  !'* 
ahd  continned,  **  I'm  afraid  there's  something 
heavy  on  'his  mind,  he  said  so  much  about  gold 
nski  blood.    'Tia  a  dreadful  world  to  be  sure*^ 

The  priest  made  no  reply,  and  as  the  womair 
atood  with  her  face  turned  towards  the  sick  man^ 
•be  £d  not  notice  the  efiCect  her  words  produced 
on  Father  Morley^  There^  was  not  a  trace  of 
eolour  ia  his  face,  which  when  he  came  first  into 
the  room  glowed  with  all  the  appearance  of  health, 
and  now^he  wiped  off  the  large  drops  of  perspira* 
tion-y  which  started  from  his  forehead. 

He  rose  and  said, 

*'  I  shall  return  in  a  short  time,  nurse,  to  those 
other  patients,**" 

The  woman  turned  to  look  at  him  as  he  spoke, 
and  started  as  she  saw  how  ill  he  looked* 

"  You're  not  well,  sir,'*  she  said  ;  "  would  you 
like  to  come  to  another  room,  a  private  one,  an' 
I'll  get  you  some  wine  or  a  glass  of  water  ?" 

''  Oh  !  thank  you,  no ;  I  feel  better  now,  but  I 
should  like  to  get  into  the  street  for  a  ahozt  time. 
The  air  will  remove  all  in  a  few  mintites.'^ 

He  passed  her  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  quickli 
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nntil  he  found  himself  at  the  outer  door  of  the 
bailding. 

The  narse  looked  after  hinii  and  shook  hn 
head. 

**  The  Lord  protect  him/'  she  said,  **  he  ii 
young,  and  not  used  to  a  place  like  this ;  the  mfjat 
of  all  the  sickness  is  too  much  for  him.*' 

After  many  days  had  elapsed,  Father  Morkf 
was  deeply  gratified  and  thankful  to  hear  that  the 
sick  man,  in  whom  he  could  not  help  feeling  mueh 
interested,  had  passed  the  critical  stage  of  the 
fever,  and  was  going  on  favourably.  A  few  days 
later  on,  and  he  was  progressing  rapidly  towards 
recovery ;  and  now  again  the  young  priest  took 
his  place  by  the  sick  man's  bed,  and  in  a  kind  low 
voice  he  spoke  words  of  encouragement  and  hope 
to  him  ;  but  yet  he  refused  to  unburthen  his  mind 
from  the  torturing  thoughts  which  filled  it. 

*^  My  child,"  said  Father  Morley,  as  he  urged 
on  the  sick  man  the  necessity  of  making  his  peace 
with  God,  "  if  indeed  you  want  any  proof  of  God's 
mercy,  you  are,  as  it  were,  a  living  proof  of  it. 
He  spared  you  through  a  terrible  illness,  that 
once  again  you  might  have  an  opportunity  of  gain* 
ing  your  eternal  salvation." 

**  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  man,  *'  if  you  did  but  know 
tbe  life  I  have  led,  I'm  afraid  that  you  would  turn 
from  me  with  horror." 
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''  My  poor  cliild^  listen  to  me/'  said  the  priest, 
quite  touched  by  the  tone  of  wretchedness  in 
which  the  sick  man  spoke ;  *'  there^  give  me  your 
hand.  No,  I'll  not  tarn  from  you ;  I  serve  Him 
who,  when  He  was  on  the  earth,  spoke  words  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness  to  the  greatest  sinners 
who  approached  Him.  He  did  not  send  one  away, 
DO,  not  one,  for  His  Sacred  Heart  is  love,  all 
love." 

The  man  did  not  speak,  and  showed  less  nerv- 
ousness than  before.  He  listened  calmly  and  at- 
tentively, as  Father  Morley  continued, 

"  And  we  have  her,  who  is  the  refuge  of  sin- 
ners. His  Immaculate  Mother,  ask  her,  my  child, 
to  plead  for  you  with  her  Divine  Son,  and  then 
you  may  approach  Him  with  confidence." 

He  ceased  speaking,  fearing  that  he  might 
fatigue  tbe  man,  who  said,  while  his  voice  trem- 
bled with  emotion, 

**  Sir,  you  are  very  kind  to  me,  very ;  and  your 
words  remind  me  of  a  time  long  past,  long  before 
I  became — "  he  paused,  and  then  added,  "  what  I 
am. 

•"Well,  my  child,  go  back  in  spirit  to  that 
happy  time,  when  perhaps  you  served  God  with 
greater  fidelity  than  now." 

"  Than  now,"  repeated  the  man,  'Mt  is  many  a 
day,  many  a  year^  Bince  I  even  heard  the  name  of 

23 
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On  tbe  day  he  left  the  hospital  he  said  to 
Father  Morley,  in  a  sad  yet  familiar  tone, 
"  Father,  I  have  still  my  promise,  which  I  made 
to  you,  to  redeem.  I  told  you  that  when  I  would 
get  strong,  I  would  tell  yon  some  of  my  history ; 
much  you  already  know,"  he  said.  He  then  handed 
him  a  small  piece  of  paper,  on  which  an  address 
was  written.  "  You  will  come  and  see  me  there, 
father,  and  I  shall  introduce  you  to  the  only 
friend  I  know  of  in  the  world,  except  yourself;  he 
whom  I  named  to  you  before.  What  >more  can  I 
say  to  you,  father,  for  all  your  goodness  to  me  ?" 

The  priest  put  up  his  hand,  as  if  to  interrupt 
the  expression  of  his  thanks. 

"  You  told  me,**  said  the  man,  "  how  wonder- 
ful are  the  ways  in  which  God  deals  with  as. 
Wonderful  truly  !**  he  continued.  **  What  a 
worthless  bad  life  mine  has  been  !  God  directed 
you  to  me,  to  save  me  from  that  to  which  I  was 
hastening — destruction." 

The  man  returned  to  the  humble  lodgings  he 
had  occupied  before  he  became  ill,  and  the  friend 
he  alluded  to  was  there  ready  to  welcome  him. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

A  MEETING  INCOGNITO. 

Trnffman  arrived  in  due  course  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  Brierly  Park.  It  was  a  busy  day  in 
that  establishment;  the  servants  hurried  to  and 
fro  with  the  air  of  persons  having  important  busi- 
ness to  perform^  and  so  they  had  in  their  own 
way.  Their  master  was  giving  his  annual  dinner 
party,  for  it  was  his  birthday.  The  housekeeper 
was  at  her  wits'  end,  for  the  rather  unpleasant 
intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  her  by  the 
bntler,  that  a  change  of  housekeepers,  in  more 
instances  than  one,  had  hitherto  been  attributed 
to  a  failure  in  getting  up  this  annual  entertain- 
ment to  the  satisfaction  of  the  host.  No  wonder 
then  that,  in  the .  midst  of  all  such  perplexity, 
when  told  that  a  gentleman  had  called  and  wished 
to  see  her,  she  should  exclaim  : 

"  Good  gracions  me !  I  can't  see  him  now. 
Who  is  he,  Stephen?"  she  asked  of  the  butler; 
'*  from  the  grocer's,  or  butcher's,  is  it  ?" 

*'  No,"  answered  the  man,  rather  piqued  at  its 
being  thought  he  lacked  discernment ;  "  No,  Mrs. 
Colebunii  I  said  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  yon" 
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''Is  he  young  or  old?"  she  asked,  with  a 
sudden  starfc. 

So  abmpt  was  the  question  that  the  man  smiled 
as  he  answered  :  *'  Oh,  young,  ma'am,  young,  and 
I  have  shown  him,  as  your  visitor,  into  your  own 
sitting  room/' 

After  giying  sundry  orders  about  the  duties .  to 
be  performed  in  her  absence,  she  left,  saying  that 
she  would  be  back  directly.  She  hastily  changed, 
her  dress,  and  smoothed  back  her  hair,  not  a 
little  dishevelled  by  the  hurry  of  the  morning, 
wondering  all  the  while  who  on  earth  the  young 
gentleman  could  be.  Her  wonder  culminated  in 
a  faint  scream,  as  she  entered  her  room  and  saw 
her  son  there. 

'^  Halloa,  mother,  you  seem  flustrified,"  he 
said,  as  he  walked  towards  her. 

She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  exclaiming, 
**  Joe,  my  dear  Joe !"  and  she  accompanied  her 
words  by  kissing  his  cheek. 

Evidently  the  gentleman  thought  such  a  saluta- 
tion rather  superfluous,  as  he  turned  away  his 
fape,  saying,  "Why,  mother,  that  will  do;  I 
understand  it  all.  You  are  glad  to  see  me,  so 
there  is  no  need  of  wasting  those  precious  kisses 
of  yours." 

She  felt  the  repulse,  but  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it. 
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''Wh^ii  didijon  arrive  in  England?  How  did 
yon  find  me  here  ?  Have  yon  seen  yonr  father  ?'* 
were  qnestions  which  sheasked.in  qaic](  sncces- 
sioDy  without  pausing  for  a  reply. 

'^  I  arrived  in  London  some  weeks  ago«  I  got 
your  address  from  your  bosom  friend  and  my 
patroness.  Miss  Franks." 

A  look  of  extreme  scorn  passed  over  his 
mother's  face,  but  she  said  nothing. 

**  I  found  my  father  after  a  long  run  through 
London." 

"  Where  ?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

**  In  an  attic,"  he  said,  **  drinking  himself  to 
death.  How  was  it  you  bolted,  mother?  His 
old  tricks,  I  suppose,  were  the  cause." 

**  Yes,"  she  returned,  '*  it  was  degradation  too 
low.  I  could  not  stand  it,  Joe?  If  I  had 
stopped  longer  with  him  I  should  have  ended  my 
life." 

*' Well,  mother,  you  would  not  have  found  it  so 
pleasant,  after  all,  as  taking  your  leave  in  the  way 
you  did.  I  heard  no  particulars,"  he  continued^ 
**  Did  you  come  direct  here  from  London  ?^' 

"No,"  she  replied;  "I  came  here  from  Miss 
Franks's  house,  after  I  wrote  to  you  to  India." ' 

VI  see,  I  see,"  he  said,  "and  a  splendid  plan 
this  is.  Miss  Franks  is  very  hopeful  of  your 
success  here,  mother ;  if^  as  she^  says,  the  old 
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governor  would  just  take  a  notion  of  shortness  (A 
breath,  cracking  his  neck,  or  anything  else  in  that 
line,  that  might  cause  his  exit." 

His  mother  looked  at  him  with  surprise  plainly 
shown  on  her  face. 

''  What  is  it  you  mean,  Joe  ?"  she  asked.:     . 

**  Oh,  you  know  it  all,  mother ;  and  so  do  I,*' 
he  answered. 

*'  Is  it  that  I  might  work  so  well  as  to  be  able 
to  hold  my  situation  here  ?*'  she  said. 

*^  Exactly,  mother,  but  in  a  different  position^ 
Just  in  this  way,"  he  added.  "  If  you  could  only 
please  the  old  gent  here,  and  become  Mrs* 
Weston." 

He  spoke  in  a  cautious  tone,  which  he  knew 
could  not  be  heard  outside  the  room. 

His  mother  replied  by  simply  saying  "  Joe  !" 

*'  A  fact,  mother ;  and  Miss  Franks  has  it  all 
so  nicely  planned,  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
affair  is  tbe  old  governor ;  and  she  went  so  far  as 
to  hint— just  a  hint — that  it  would  be  well  to  help 
him  quietly  to  take  his  departure." 

The  villain  had  said  too  much  ;  for,  though  his 
mother,  in  order  to  hide  herself  from  her  brutal 
husband,  had  aided  a  vile  woman  in  trying  to 
destroy  the  happiness  of  others,  yet  her  son's 
words  startled  her,  so  repulsive  was  the  atrocious 
idea  they  conveyed. 
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*'  The  detestable  bag !''  sbe  exclaimed,  wbile 
her  eyes  twinkled  with  that  restlessness  so  pecu- 
liar to  them,  and  her  white  pointed  teeth  were 
visible ;  "  she  would  drag  me  down  to  the  depths 
of  her  own  wickedness.  Do  you  think  that  it  is 
to  carry  out  that  plan  that  I  am  here?*'  she 
asked,  as  she  looked  searchingly  at  her  son. 

**  I  confess  I  did  think  so,  mother.  The 
governor  may  drop  off  any  day,  and  then*' 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  all  very  well.  In  such  a 
case  I'd  have  no  objection  to  taking  my  position 
here.  Ah,  Joe !  many  a  time,  after  you  left  for 
India,  I  wished  I  was  dead.  All  I  wonder  at  is 
that  I  did  not  do  something  desperate.  Yes,  by 
every  means  that  a  vicious  mind  could  devise, 
your  father  tormented  and  insulted  me.  In  the 
midst  of  all,  to  apply  to  that  vile  hag  was  the 
only  escape  I  saw.  I  mentioned  you,  Joe,  in  my 
letters  to  her.  How  quickly  she  laid  hold  of  the 
idea  that  you  would  serve  her  purpose !  She 
offered  me  a  home  until  I  could  suit  myself  else- 
where ;  she  saw  this  place  advertised,  and  ferreted 
it  out  in  her  own  clever  way." 

**  Upon  my  word,  mother,  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  find  fault  with  her  for  that." 

"  Not  for  that,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  have  always, 
since  we  were  at  school  together,  hated  her,  and 
yet  see  how  I  have  been  obliged  to  serve  her." 
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**  And  I  have  the  notion  of  serving  her  a  litUa 
longer/'  said  her  son.  "Tyb  not  done /with.  liM^ 
yet,  mother ;  I  want  cash^  and  I'll  hara.  it  sonuK 
how." 

^*  Ton  don't  look  as  if  yoa  wanted  it,*'  sha 
replied.  ''Tell  me,  Joe,  how  yon  have  been  aUe 
to  live  since" 

''  Since  I  was  told  politely  to  retire/*  he  said. 
''Well,  respectably,  mother,  respectably.  TU 
tell  yon  how.  Bat,  mother,  this  seems  a  diy  sort 
of  place,  this  room  of  yours.  Just  bring  in.a. 
specimen  of  the  old  gent's  best  cognae,  or  some  of 
his  old  wine,  and  you  shall  hear  all." 

'^It  was  forgetfdness  of  me,  Joe/'  she  said; 
"  I  was  confused  at  seeing  yon,  and  even  thinking 
of  Jane  Franks  does  not  make  me  feel  comfort- 
able. Now,  don't  give  your  own  name;  by  it  your 
father  might  trace  me." 

"  Oh,  Jane  settled  that,"  he  replied. 

"Tes,  for  her  own  purpose,"  she  answered; 
"  but  I  have  mine." 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  stop  at  the 
Weston  Arms  for  a  day  or  two/' 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  was  thinking  of  that 
while  you  spoke/' 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  violent  ringing  of  a 
bell. 

"Good  gracious!    that's   old   Weston's  bell. 
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We  have  a  dinner  party  to-day,  so  I  can't  stop 
much  longer.  I'll  bring  yon  some  refreshment 
presently,  Joe." 

Tmffman,  wben  left  alone,  did  not  feel  quite  as 
elated  at  tbe  aspect  of  tbings  as  wben  Miss 
Franks  painted  them  for  him  in  sach  glowing 
colours. 

'^  Bah  !'^  he  said,  '^  my  mother  is  like  a  school 
girl;  She  should  see  a  little  more  of  tbe  worlds 
and  then  she  would  not  think  so  much  of  the 
governor's  being  helped  to  pop  off  some  day."  A 
Uberal  allowance,  to  enable  him  to  indulge  in  his 
favourite  beverage,  would,  he  thought,  manage 
the  thing  quietly  enough. 

His  mother  soon  returned,  bringing  in  a  small 
but  massive  silver  waiter,  on  which  were  placed 
two  richly-cut  decanters,  containing  what  he  had 
expressed  a  vrish  for. 

'^Help  yourself,  Joe.  I  must  leav^  you  for 
awhile,"  she  said,  as  she  placed  the  tray  on  the 
table.  *'  The  old  gentleman  has  sent  to  say  that 
he  wishes  to  speak  to  me.  Some  orders  about 
dinner,  I  dare  say.  I  wish  this  party  was  over," 
she  exclaimed,  '^  I'm  worried  to  death  with  it." 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

fiEAL  AND  IDEAL. 

As  she  entered  the  library,  Mr.  Weston  tp* 
peared  rather  irritated  at  the  few  minates  dehj, 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  her  waiting  on  her 
son. 

''  Oh  !  ah !"  he  said,  as  she  stood  inside  the 
door,  "I  told  that  blockhead  a  qaarter  of  an  hoar 
ago,  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  you." 

**  I  have  hurried  here,  sir,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble," she  answered. 

*'  Aye,  just  so,  just  so,"  he  said,  hastily ;  "  now 
about  the  soups,  the  mock  turtle  particularly. 
See  that  there  are  not  ten  grains  of  pepper  more 
or  less  than  the  required  quantity  in  it." 

''  I  shall  take  particular  care,  sir." 

'^Now  hear  me  out,  and  you  will  remember 
things  all  the  better.  The  fish  to  be  done  so  that 
one  minute  more  or  less  time  lost  in  sending  it  to 
table  would  make  a  difference.  Be  prompt,  mind, 
be  prompt.  The  same  rule  to  be  observed  with 
regard  to  the  other  viands.  The  game,  I  know, 
is  in  splendid  order.    Stephen  brought  me  some 
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of  it  this  morniDg,  that  I  might  judge  of  the  stJEite 
it  is  in — high,  deliciously  high,"  he  said ;  "  I  could 
smell  it  long  after  he  had  taken  it  away.  Now 
I  never  had  game  cooked  properly  for  my  annual 
party  but  once.  The  attention  you  are  to  give  to 
this  must  exceed  all  the  rest.  One  word  more : 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  that  those  fellows  here 
don't  make  something  like  brandy  butts  of  them- 
selves, I  mean  those  waiters.  In  that  case  we 
'should  be  at  a  loss  for  any  one  to  wait.*' 

As  he  paused,  the  lady  thought  she  might  now 
venture  to  reply,  which  she  did  by  assuring  him 
that  his  orders  should  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

She  was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when  she 
was  stopped  by  her  master  saying : 

**  Ah !  by  the  way,  I  saw  a  young — a  young 
man  coming  up  the  avenue  about  an  hour  since. 
I  asked  Stephen  if  he  had  come  on  any  business  ; 
he  informed  me  that  he  is  a  visiter  of  yours,  Mrs. 
Coleburn." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  son  of  one  who  is  very  dear  to 

me. 

'^  Ah  !  then  in  that  case  offer  him  every  hospi- 
tality, and  a  room  for  the  night,  if  you  would  wish 
such." 

Mrs.  Goleburn  expressed  her  thanks  very 
:iwarmly. 

*'  He  seems  a  decent  sort  of  a  young  fellow/' 
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said  Mr.  Weston ;  ^'  he  ma;  not  like  the  serranW 
hally  just  entertain  him  in  your  own  apartment," 

Now  when  Mr.  Weston  saw  Traffman  coD^ng 
towards  the  house,  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  saw  a 
gentleman  approaching  it,  bat  when  he  learnt 
that  he  was  his  housekeeper's  visitor,  he  thought 
it  proper  to  describe  him  only  as  a  decent  young 
fellow. 

While  Mrs.  Goleburn  was  receiving  her  orderSi 
her  son  was  turning  the  timJe  to  advantage;  but 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  state,  that  his  first 
act  was  not  to  take  either  the  brandy  or  the  wine, 
althongh  first  he  took  one  decanter  in  his  hand, 
then  the  other,  and  laid  them  on  the  table.  He 
then  lifted  the  tray,  and  having  carefully  exam* 
ined  it,  he  deliberately  took  his  penknife,  and 
performed  some  operation  on  the  back  of  the 
ornamental  edge.  He  appeared  quite  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  little  feat,  as  he  said, 
''  Solid,  not  a  doubt  of  it  !'*  He  then  replaced 
the  things  on  it,  and  helped  himself,  according  to 
his  mother's  advice. 

When  Mrs.  Colebum  had  got  outside  the 
library  door,  one  might  have  supposed  she  was 
laughing,  but  a  closer  look  would  show  that  it 
was  the  expression  of  scorn  on  her  face,  which 
revealed  her  teeth  as  her  lips  curled,  until  the 
upper  row  became  quite  visible. 
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"Decent  yonng  fellow!"  she  muttered,  or 
rather  hissed  through  her  teeth ;  ''  yoa  proud  old 
dotard,  it  is  at  your  table  he  ought  to  take  his 
place.'* 

The  look  of  extreme  scorn  on  her  face  had  not 
passed  off  before  she  reached  her  own  room. 

"Halloa,  have  you  been  boxing  the  butler's 
e&rs,  mother?"  exclaimed  her  son.  "You  do 
lookyexed." 

"There  are  other  ears  besides  poor  Stephen's 
that  I  should  like  to  box.  What  think  you," 
Biie  said,  her  lip  again  curling  with  a  sudden 
twitch ;  "  you  have  an  invitation  here  for  the  day 
and  night  too." 

"  Good !  capital !"  exclaimed  Truffman,  as  he 
ran  his  fingers  hurriedly  through  his  hair;  "  how 
many  are  to  dine  here,  did  you  say,  mother  ?" 

She  laughed  scornfully.  "  Well,  as  the  visitor 
of  Mr.  Weston's  housekeeper,  you  dine  tSte-a-t^te 
with  me.  If  you  prefer  company — ^in  the  ser- 
vants' hall." 

Ti-uffman's  face  assumed  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment.    "  I  misunderstood  you,  mother,"  he  said. 

"  I  could  not  expect,"  she  replied,  "  that  you 
would  be  an  invited  guest  at  the  party ;  but  the 
old  tyrant  could  and  should  have  used  other 
words  than  he  did." 

''Never  mind,  mother,  never  mind,"  answered 
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her  son.  **  I  feel  confoundedly  comfortable  here, 
and  a  first-rate  billet  it  is  for  the  night.  Here, 
mother>  take  this/'  and  ho  filled  oat  a  glass  of 
wine. 

She  pat  it  to  her  lips,  and  took  the  contents  at 
a  draught. 

''Now,  Joe/'  she  said,  laying  down  the  glass, 
''  I  have  ponderous  work  before  me.  I  must  see 
that  the  cook  does  all  right ;  he  it  seems  is  not 
the  responsible  person,  I  have  all  the  looking 
after  to  attend  to." 

''  In  that  case,  mother,  I'll  take  a  short  walk, 
and  see  the  neighbourhood,  and,  by  the  time  I 
think  you  are  free,  I'll  return." 

"What  about  your  luggage,  Joe?  Have  you 
no  trunk  or  bag  ?" 

"  Only  a  portmanteau,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I'll 
leave  it  at  the  hotel." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  is  the  best  plan." 

"  I'll  just  rest  a  little  longer,"  he  said. 

"  There's  time  enough,"  she  replied ;  *'  and 
when  you  are  going  out,  ring,  and  Stephen  wiU 
show  you  out.'* 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  so  busy  that,  after 
the  excitement  of  seeing  her  son  so  unexpectedly, 
and  the  hurry  around  her,  she  felt  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment. 

'^How  altered  Joe  is!"  she  thought.    ''He 
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does  not  appear  as  if  he  needed  anything,  poor 
fellow !  bnt  the  world  seems  to  have  hardened 
him.  His  heart  was  warmer  when  we  parted." 
She  longed  for  the  evening  to  come,  that  she 
might  hear  all  particulars  about  him. 

Soon  after  she  heard  him  go  out.  She  hurried 
to  her  room  to  put  the  brand;  and  wine  away ; 
and  as  she  put  out  her  hands  to  take  the  waiter, 
she  started,  and  put  them  hastily  to  her  forehead. 

**  I  certainly  can't  be  mistaken.  I  did  bring  in 
a  silver  tray,  and  yet  here's  this  instead,"  she 
said,  as  she  took  up  a  very  different  one,  and 
one  which  she  knew  had  been  on  the  chiffonier  in 
the  room.  ^*  I  should  not  have  left  it  here  after 
Joe  went  out,"  she  thought,  '^  with  those  strange 
waiters  about." 

The  event  which  so  disturbed  Mrs.  Golebum 
was  nothing  less  than  the  disappearance  of  the 
silver  tray,  and  in  a  moment  she  attributed  the 
occurrence  to  one  of  the  waiters  who  were  assist- 
ing for  that  day.  From  some  motive  which  she 
could  not  well  define,  she  resolved  on  keeping  the 
circumstance  secret.  The  affair  was  terribly  awk- 
ward for  her ;  the  fellows,  if  accused,  might  make 
very  insulting  insinuations,  if  not  indeed  open 
accusations,  about  her  visiter,  and  as  the  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  she  covered  her  face  with  both 
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her  bands,  trad  in  a  moment  took  them  off  agafai 
with  an  impatient  movement, 

*'  What  next  ?"  she  said.  **  Into  ^hat  dqrtfag 
am  I  yet  to  descend ;  bribed  to  act  parts  whidh 
would  not  bear  the  light  ?  Then  I  am  askeA  to 
help  to  harry  that  man  ont  of  the  world,  and  £faat 
hag  made  him  think  it  a  splendid  pvospect.  Why, 
one  act  was  light  as  air  to  the  other.  Bat  no^; 
poor  Joe,  he  was  never  mean.  TU  not  belienro 
It."  And  she  hurried  from  Che  room,  as  if  to 
drive  the  thoughts  from  her,  which  forced  them* 
seilves  on  her  mtnd.  Still  they  would  vemaia 
fhere,  and  «  voice  seemed  to  speak  interiorly  io 

her. 

"^  After  fill,  Where's  vllbe  difierence  between  ihsi 
and  the  hundred  pounds  your  son  took  to  acrta 
part  in  a  wiclced  deception  ?  True,  the  one  ooifld 
not  be  acted  in  .as  gentlemanly  a  form  as  tb^ 
d1Jher,'but  the^iece  of  plate  is  not  worth  near  thai 
sum/' 

^'It  is  not  so  bad,  after  all,"  she  thoc^lity 
''but  it  makes  Joe  so  very  low.  Well,  I  must 
hide  it ;  hide  it  even  from  him  that  I  know  any^ 
thing  of  it."  And  the  voice  seemed  to  whiiper 
again.  ''  And  if  you  could  bo  mistress  here,  the 
guilt  would  not  be  yours  if  your  husband  was  put 
aside." 

''  To  be  sure,"  she  thought, ''  I  did  not  plan  it. 
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Bor  shall  I  carry  out  the  idea^  that  is,  in  one  way. 
Why,  if  all  was  clear,  I  see  no  harm  in  trying  to 
take  a  position  here.  But  there's  the  great 
ohstacle :  the  old  fool  is  too  proud.  However,  if 
I  set  my  mind  to  it,  I  might  yet  manage  it." 

And  thas  she  dwelt  first  upon  one  crime  and 
then  upon  another,  and  saw  so  little  difference 
between  them,  that  she  passed  on  to  that  which 
before  appeared  so  repulsive,  and  even  that  lost 
its  horrors.  She  did  not  plan  it,  she  would  not 
take  part  in  the  act,  and  if  others  would  be  guilty 
of  the  atrocious  crime,  why  should  she  not  take 
any  benefit  from  it  that  she  could  ?  And  as  she 
stopped  to  reason  with  that  dark  spirit,  her  mind 
became  as  it  were  familiar  with  crime. 

The  huriy  ,and  .bvistle  was  past,  and  the  enjoy- 
able time  had  arrived.  The  guests  were  doing 
justice  to  the  full  extent  to  the  splendid  entertain- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Goleburn  and  her  son  were 
quietly  following  their  example,  she  having  pro- 
vided, as  Truffman  remarked,  dinner  to  suit  an 
alderman. 

Mr.  Weston  was  pleased.  It  was  the  first  time 
for  five  years  that  he  was  not  seen  to  frown  during 
the  evening.  After  dinner  the  wine  went  quickly 
round,  and  as  the  health  of  the  host  was  pro- 
posed and  speeches  made,  he  was  called  to  order 
for  not  joining  in  the  hunt,  each  declaring  it  /i 
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sbamo  that  a  man  so  youDg  as  he,  was  never  seen 
now  at  a  meet.  Long  and  vociferous  was  the 
cheering  when  the  worthy  host  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  again  joining  the  gentlemen  aronnd  him  at 
the  next  hunt,  and  of  taking  Beynard's  tail  to 
himself. 

As  the  evening  passed  on,  Mrs.  Golebarn  asked 
her  son  how  he  had  managed  to  live  since  he  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment. 

*'  Since  I  retired,  you  mean,  mother." 
''As  you  like,  Joe,  but  tell  me,"  she  said, 
"  what  have  you  worked  at  ?*' 

He  gave  a  low  chuckling  laugh.  *'  You  know, 
mother,  I  never  liked  what  people  call  work.  A 
little  business  transacted  in  a  free  and  easy  way 
salts  me  better." 

"And  how  did  you  manage  that?"  she  en- 
quired. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "just  to  show  you  what 

little   things   sometimes   direct  the  current  of   a 

man's  life,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe  I  may 

thank  for  being  able  to  live  respectably,  as  I  told 

you,  without  hard  work.    Do  you  remember,  when 

I  was  a  boy,  the  love  I  had  for  hearing  tales  ?" 

"Do  I?"  she   answered,  laughing,    "many  a 

t   time  I  was  plagued  by  you,  Joe,  to  tell  you  a 

I  tale." 
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**  Well,  you  told  me  one,  mother,  wliich  I  never 
forgot." 

*'  Gracious  me !"  she  exclaimed.  '^  Many 
about  tigers  and  lions  and  all  such  things." 

'^  No,  no ;  it  was  not  one  of  those  at  all.  It 
was  about  my  Uncle  Dalton's  quick  way  of  making 
Lis  fortune." 

*'  Oh !"  she  said,  "  he  was  a  gambler,  Joe." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  You  used  to  tell  me  how  he 
returned  home  each  night  with  piles  of  gold,  and 
when  he  began  how  poor  he  was.  Now,  mother, 
I  have  done  a  little  in  that  line,  and  that's  how 
I  have  lived ;  but  like  a  gentleman,  mind,  like  a 
gentleman."  He  saw  her  surprise  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  and  continued.  '^  Of  course,  'tis 
a  secret,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  some- 
times hard  pressed  enough.  I  have  a  partner  in 
the  business,  and  he  is  not  always  as  fair  as  he 
ought  to  be.  Just  now  I  want  cash,  so  I  must 
draw  on  your  friend  Jane  again." 

'*  Joe,  you  astonish  me  !  You  don't  think  that 
you  can  always  win ;  in  the  end  it  may  be  your 
ruin. 

''And  why  should  I  not  be  as  fortunate  as  my 
uncle  ?" 

"  For  a  time  you  may  be  so,  Joe,"  she  said ; 
''  but  only  think  of  his  awful  end." 
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*^  Why,  mother,  you  told  me  that  hd  was  as 
happy  as  could  be." 

^'Oh,  just  the  winding  up  of  a  tale  to  sail  a 
boy's  fancy ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with  hnn.' 
He  was  a  ruined  man.  Certainly  for  years  be 
won  heavy  sums  at  the  gaming  table." 

*^  Ha !"  said  her  son,  **  then  when  be  did  he 
should  have  stopped." 

'*  Ah  !"  she  replied,  ''that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
ease.  He  put  an  end  to  his  life  a  year  before  I 
married.    He  blew  out  his  brains." 

''  Tbat  is  a  part  of  the  tale  which  I  did  no! 
hear  before,"  said  Truffman ;  ''  and  all  I  can  eaj 
is,  that  he  showed  a  great  want   of   commos 


sense." 


They  sat  together  to  a  late  hour.  They  had 
much  to  say.  She  tried  to  dissuade  hini  from 
gambling,  and  to  induce  him  to  take  a  situation^ 
but  her  arguments  had  no  weight  whatever.  He 
declared  that  he  could  not  bear  working  for  a  few 
paltry  pounds  a  year,  when  in  one  night  he  might 
win  a  hundred ;  or^  '^  as  we  express  it,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh,  **  relieve  a  gentleman  of  that  sum." 

*'  You  don't  mean,"  said  bis  mother,  "  by  any 
unfair  means  ?" 

**  Honour,  mother,  honour  J"  he  replied. 

But  if  he  would  define  it  as  he  meant  it,  it 
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Wduld  be  of  tbdt  degree  which  id  fieanliar  t0. 
persons  afflicted  with  kleptomank^ 

Many  and  co];iflicting  were  the  thoughts  which 
crowded  on  Mrs.  Colebnrn's  mind  m  she  went  to 
her  own  room  for  the  night.  "  Just  as  I  feared^"! 
was  her  conclading  reflection ;  ''the  few  letteta  I 
got  from  him  showed  his  distaste  for  work ;  ai^ 
what  a  fearfal  tnm  be  has  taken — ^gambling ! 
And  here  is  the  one  to  whom  I  looked  in  all  m; 
troubles.  Some  day  he'll  come  to  rain..  Well^ 
if  he  will  go  headlong  to  it^  I  caa't  help  him." 

And  with  this  very  philosophical  view  of  tba 
matter  she  composed  herself  to  rest« 

It  was  late  the  next  day  when  Mr.  Weston 
went  through  the  form  of  taking  breakfast,  for  the 
many  speeches  and  toasts  of  the  evening  and 
night  before  appeared  to  a  great  extent  to  have 
affected  his  appetite. 

Truffman,  who  for  the  present  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Oaks,  took  his  departure  from  Brierly 
Park  the  next  day,  promising  his  mother  that  he 
would  write  to  her,  and  keep  the  place  of  her 
retreat  secret  from  his  father.  In  fact,  he  woul^ 
not  tell  him  that  he  had  seen  («  heard  anything 
of  her. 

'*  And  now,"  he  said,  *'  I'll  ge  back  wad  borrow 
a  few  pounds  from  Jane,  say  twenty  or  thirty; 
then  rU  proceed  to  London.    U  the  governpl^ 
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drops  off  of  his  own  accord  and  free  will^  1*11  let 
you  know ;  so  improve  the  time^  mother,  there's 
a  splendid  prospect  before  you  yet." 

"Well,  Joe;  if  so  you  shall  share  it.  Per- 
haps a  few  pounds  will  be  acceptable  to  you  now.'* 
And  she  handed  him  a  few  sovereigns.  '^Yoa 
need  not  tell  Jane  Franks  of  this." 

"  Ha !  ha !"  he  said,  **  I  have  travelled  for  my 
experience  in  money  matters.  That  would  never 
do,  mother." 

And  so  they  met  and  parted  for  the  present, 
something  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  sepa- 
rated only  a  few  months  before. 


I 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THB  PBBAOHEB  PBEACHED  TO. 

Once  again  there  is  mirth  and  joy  at  Trenton 
Hall,  and  the  decorations  seen  all  around  show 
that  mourning  has  been  laid  aside.  And  it  is 
even  so.  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  have  invited 
their  old  friends.  Fifty  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  a  ball  and  supper.  Two  who  before  were 
present  at  such  festivities  at  Trenton  Hall  are  not 
Bzpected  now— Miss  Franks  and  Alice  Fielding. 
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The  former  had  been  invited;  she  pleaded  ill- 
healthy  and  indeed  she  might  well  do  so,  if  a 
brain  nearly  on  fire,  and  a  heart,  if  such  it  conld 
be  called,  beating  quicker  and  quicker  as  feelings 
of  hatred  and  bafSed  revenge  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  her,  could  cause  such,  for  she  heard  that 
Captain  Yerner  had  arrived  at  the  Hall,  and  that 
in  one  short  month  his  marriage  with  Gertrude 
was  actually  to  take  place. 

For  a  long  time  past  she  regretted  turning  her 
niece  so  hurriedly  away ;  but  solely  for  the  reason 
that  she  felt  at  a  loss  for  some  one  to  talk  at ;  for 
as  the  man  who  leads  an  active  life,  suddenly 
giving  it  up,  feels  the  want  of  a  field  for  exertion, 
even  so  she  felt  the  want  of  being  able  to  go 
through  the  daily  routine  of  finding  fault  with  her 
victim.  She  therefore  raised  her  maid  Susan  to 
the  dignity  of  a  companion,  at  the  same  time 
availing  herself  of  a  few  little  attentions  on  her 
part,  by  which  she  was  able  to  dispense  with  a 
lady's  maid.  On  her  then  and  Twist  descended 
day  after  day  the  full  fury  of  Miss  Franks's  tem- 
per, when  she  learned  the  astounding  news  of 
Captain  Verner's  return.  For  days  her  food  was 
not  much  more  than  tasted.  Truffman  had  paid 
his  second  visit  there  before  the  tempest  had  come 
on,  and  well  for  him  it  was  that  he  had,  else  he 
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xniglit  not  have  so  easily  borrowed  twenty  potindfl 
from  his  patroness. 

Alice  Fielding  was  prevented  from  being  pre^ 
sent  at  that  which  in  one  respect  on^  wOoId  gifvd 
her  pleasarOy  namely^  witnessing  thd  bappinectti  of 
those  she  loved  so  welL  Her  young,  life  lufd 
been  in  its  way  a  martyrdom;  il  passed  awajr, 
and  a  life  of  peace  succeeded  it,  with  those  who 
thought  of  her  as  their  owu^/and  would  be  glad  if 
only  they  could  have  her  with  them*  3at  her 
hearty  purified  by  sufferiug,  yearned  for^  a  dom 
nnion  with  Qod,  and  just  as  the  darkness  Imu) 
cleared  away,  and  all  things  looked  in  such  bright 
contrast  with  the  past,  she  left  all,  and  entered  a 
convent  near  London,  where,  as  she  said  ta 
Father  Martin,  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted*  Well  she  knew 
the  value  of  a  word  of  kindness  to  the  heart  weaij 
with  sorrow. 

On  the  morning  before  the  ball  at  TreQtoii 
Hall  Susan  began  to  fear  that  the  sane  moments 
of  her  mistress  were  about  to  end;  her  eyes 
shone  with  something  of  the  lustre  which  is  seen 
in  those  of  a  cat  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
she  caught  nervously  at  the  things  on  the  break- 
fast table ;  her  companion  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  some  passing  remark,  and  ventured  on  say- 
ing: 
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''I  fear  you  Lave  not  slept  well  last  night, 
Miss  Franks." 

"  Why  ?**  cried  her  mistress,  in  a  shrill  tone, 
resembling  some  wind  instrument  horribly  out  of 
tune. 

"  You  look  ill,  as  if  your  head  ached,"  replied 
Sasan.  ''  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  have 
thd  doctor  ?'• 

Miss  Frank?  lifted  the  teapot  hastily  from  the 
table,  and  holding  it  up,  exclaimed,  ''Dare  to 
intrude  your  remarks  about  my  head  again,  and 
I'll  fling  this  at  yotirs.  Do  you  want  to  say,  as 
that  jackdaw  Blakey  said, — that  my  head  is  not 
right  ?" 

''Ko,  indeed,"  replied  Susan,  ''what  I  said 
was  in  kindness." 

"  Kindness  !  just  toother  word  for  deceit,"  she 
answered.  ''  Deceit  masked,  covered  over  with  a 
8]!niling  exterior,  to  6tiit  one's  own  interests  Girl^ 
if  you  think  to  flatter  me  With  such  mockei^y  you 
lire  mistaken.  There,  no  more,"  She  6aid,  as  she 
saw  Susan  about  td  answer;  ^'give^  Twist  his 
breakfast.    When  I  require  you  next,  I'll  ring." 

The  girl  obeyed.  She  then  went  to  the 
kitchen,  and  held  counsel  with  the  cook  and 
housemaid,  the  result  of  which  was  each  agreeing 
that  they  had  often  heard  of  persons  deBiring  to 
be  left  alone  until  they  rang  again,  and,  with  Vei*7 
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ominous  sbakings  of  their  beads,  declaring  it  the 
wisest  plan  to  summon  both  doctor  and  parson. 
Then  a  difficulty  presented  itself:  Susan  could 
not  go,  the  bell  might  be  rung;  the  housemaid 
too  might  be  missed.  However,  it  was  decided 
that  the  latter  should  go. 

**  See  that  you  do  it  cleverly  now/*  said  Susan. 
'^  Mr.  Blakey  is  to  come  first,  and  he  must  not 
pretend  he  was  sent  for.  She  will  think  he  is 
only  paying  one  of  his  visits ;  then  he  can  send 
the  doctor  afterwards.*' 

In  about-  an  hour  after  this  plan  had  been 
settled  on,  Mr.  Blakey  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  Miss  Franks*s  house,  which  was  opened 
by  Susan,  to  whom  he  merely  nodded  his  head, 
and  then,  bending  down  that  he  might  not  speak 
above  a  whisper,  said :  ''  Where  is  she  ?  Don*t 
announce  me;  she  may  shut  the  door.'*  And 
giving  his  head  a  shake,  as  he  touched  the  side  of 
it  with  his  band,  ''  Just  as  I  said ;  touched  here.** 

The  girl  walked  on  before  him,  and,  giving  a 
knock  at  the  door,  opened  it,  and  the  next 
moment  Mr.  Blakey  walked  in,  looking  round 
him  with  a  cautious  nervous  expression  on  his 
face. 

Miss  Franks  started  up,  believing  that  Susan 
had  made  a  mistake  in  showing  him  in  so 
abruptly. 
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"You  did  not  expect  to  find  me  here,"  she 
said :  "  that  stupid  girl  must  have  thought  that  I 
was  in  the  drawing  room." 

*'Just  so,  just  so,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  her.  "  But  pray  don't  disturb 
yourself ;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  I  have  merely 
dropped  in  to  inquire  after  your  precious  health." 

She  did  not  speak,  hut  made  a  sharp,  crackling 
noise,  which  she  meant  for  a  laugh ;  then,  as  if 
taking  breath,  she  paused,  after  which  she  stood 
up,  and  looked  fixedly  at  Mr.  Blakey's  face,  say- 
ing :  "  I  see  you  have  come  here  to  preach  to  me 
on  the  state  of  my  health.  I  see  what  your  aim 
is,  and  you  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life. 
Now  sir,  I  can  preach  as  well  as  you,  so  just  by 
way  of  novelty  I'll  preach  to  you  to-day." 

"  Allow  me,  pray  allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Blakey, 
his  voice  trembling  with  nervousness,  as  he  now 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
mad  woman. 

"No,  1*11  not  allow  you;  I  take  precedence. 
What  are  you  ringing  that  bell  for  ?"  she  asked, 
as  Mr.  Blakey  gave  one  frantic  bound  towards  the 
bell  handle,  and  swung  it  round  fariously.  It  was 
immediately  answered  by  Susan,  who,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  door.  When 
she  appeared.  Miss  Franks  stared  as  she  waited 
to  hear  why  he  rang. 
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Mr.  Blakey  said^  '*  I  fear  your  midtress  is  not 
well,  Susan." 

"Ob,  is  that  it?"  cried  Miss  Pranks.  "I 
thongbt  you  were  ringing  the  bell  to  gather  a 
congregation.  Well,  one  is  better  than  none, 
and  you'll  make  the  second,"  she  said,  looking  at 
Mr.  Blakey.     "  You  can  remain,  Susan." 

This  Mr.  Blakey  heard  with  particular  delight, 
as  he  began  to  tremble  at  what  he  belieyed  his 
close  proximity  to  a  lunatic. 

"  I  shall  take  for  my  text  the  words  '  Not  right 
in  her  head,' "  began  Miss  Franks. 

"  Ob,  pray,  pray — "  interposed  Mr.  Blakey. 

*'  You  can  pray  by  and  by,"  she  said ;  "  bat 
first  hear  me.  I  like  religion  in  its  own  place, 
not  carried  about ;  'tis  all  very  well  in  a  church. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  poked  in  the  face  at  every 
turn  with  cant;  and  do  you  think,  sir,  that  I 
cannot  go  to  heaven  without  your  help  ?  Or  do 
you  think  there  is  any  use  in  preaching  to  one 
not  right  in  her  head  ?  Come,"  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  movement  towards  Mr.  Blakey,  which  had 
the  e£fect  of  making  that  gentleman  start  to  his 
feet. 

'*  Don't  be  frightened ;  I'll  not  harm  yon," 
she  said.  "But  you  shall  answer  my  question. 
Did  you  not  say  to  that  girl  that-r^I — ^was — not — 
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right— in — myr— head."     These  words*  she   pro- 
nounced with  emphasis,  pausing  between  each. 

"  Really,  really,"  said  Mr.  Blakey,  "  this  is 
truly  distressing.  Do  be  calm.  When  the  mind  is 
disturbed  the  best  medicine  is  tranquillity — tran- 
quillity ;  it  soothes  the  spirit,  and  brings" 

^'  That's  no  answer,"  she  said,  hastily  inter- 
rupting him.  ''Am  1  touched  here  or  not?" 
And  she  slapped  her  forehead  with  her  hand. 

''Just  Jallow  me,  just  allow  ^e,"  began  Mr. 
Blakey^ 

"I  see  you'll  not  answer  me,"  she  said,  "so 
Til  bring  my  sermon  to  a  .dose  .by  telling  you  that 
I  am  right  in  my  head ;  and  the  best  proof  of 
that  is  ihe  .correct  idea  I  always  had  of  your 
decided  wailt  of  the  proper  proportion  of  brains." 

Mr.  Blafcey  did  not  reply.  "Np  use,"  he 
thought, "  in  reasoning  with  an  insane  woman ;" 
and  in  his  heart  he  devoutly  wished  himself  out- 
side the  hall  door.  Meantime  Jhe  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Miss  Franks ;  it  might  be  that  he  did  so 
because  of  the  power  that  orgi^n  is  said  to  possess 
over  wild  animals.;  or  perhaps  he  was  expecting 
an  attack  from  his  fair  opponent,  and  was  putting 
himself  into  «  state  of  defence.  "While  the 
stovm  rages  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  calm  waters," 
he  thought,  as  jbie  .rose  and  said:  "I  must  bid 
you  good  moimaBigf  and  Z  shall  pray  the  Lord  to 
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rain  His  "peace  on  the  troubled  waters  of  yoor 
soul." 

*^  There  is  no  more  water  in  my  soul  than  there 
is  in  yours,"  she  said,  fiercely.  *'  What  will  you 
say  next  ?  That  I  am  a  green  pasture,  and  that 
you  are  planting  daisies  there.'' 

'*  Well,  well ;  the  Lord  be  with  you  until  I  see 
you  again."  And  Mr.  Blakey  made  a  movement 
to  go. 

''Good  morning,  sir.  I  shall  send  for  you 
when  I  require  you. — Show  the  gentleman  out," 
she  said  to  Susan. 

Mr.  Blakey  bowed  low;  he  did  not  dare  ap- 
proach  to  shake  hands  with  the  lady.  The  good 
man  showed  an  enormous  portion  of  the  whites 
of  bis  eyes  as  he  passed  Susan  in  the  hall,  but  he 
did  not  make  an  attempt  at  a  sign,  or  whisper  a 
word,  lest  the  lady  might  be  following  close  after 
him. 

An  hour  later  and  the  family  doctor  had  called, 
but  Miss  Franks  did  not  take  any  particular 
notice  of  his  visit;  she  charitably  said  after  he 
left,  that  she  supposed  he  thought  they  were 
keeping  well  too  long. 

He  called  at  Mr.  Blakey's  on  his  return  home, 
and  that  gentleman  gave  him  a  very  graphic 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Franks 
deported  herself  during  the  morning. 
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"  What  do  you  intend  doing  with  her,  doctor  ?'* 
he  asked. 

"  Doing  with  her,  my  good  sir !  Why  let  her 
alone,  to  be  sure.  The  woman  has  a  most  in- 
domitable temper,  and  I  invariably  make  it  a  rule 
not  to  interfere  with  a  lady  when  she  is  in  a 
passion." 

''But  she  is  mad,  doctor,  insane,*'  said  Mr. 
Blakey. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  good  sir,"  retarned 
the  doctor,  '*  she  is  just  as  sane  as  you  are. 
Why,  what  would  you  say  if  you  saw  a  case  I  was 
called,  to  last  week  ?  A  gentleman  sent  for  me,  he 
told  me  the  moment  he  saw  me  that  his  wife  had 
gone  mad;  he  took  me  up  stairs,  opened  the 
drawing-room  door  cautiously,  and  told  me  to 
peep  in.  I  did  so,  and  there  I  saw  an  elegantly 
dressed  lady  dancing  with  all  her  might  on  some 
black  object  on  the  floor.  We  went  in ;  she 
stopped  at  once  on  seeing  us. 

*' '  Here's  the  doctor,  my  love,  come  to  see  you,' 
said  her  husband. 

*'  She  laughed  a  merry  hearty  laugh. 

**  *  Just  in  time,  doctor,*  she  said,  *  but  you'll 
want  your  surgical  instruments.  Here's  a  patient 
for  you,  and  I  shall  call  you  clever  if  ever  you 
make  it  the  same  again,'  and  she  held  up  the 
crushed  black  affair  she  had  danced  upon.    What 
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thiDk  yon  that  was  ?''  asked  the  doctor,  looking  at 
Mr.  Blakey.  "  Why,  I'll  tell  you,— her  husband's 
last  new  hat. 

'''There,'  said  the  lady,  'that's  the  patient. 
I  mean  no  offence  to  yon,  doctor,  but  whenever  he 
will  not  pay  my  milliner's  bill  without  a  tirade 
about  the  number  of  my  bonnets,  I'll  just  lessen 
the  number  of  these,'  and  she  flung  the  battered 
hat  from  her. 

"  Now,  sir,  the  fact  is,"  continued  the  doctor, 
"those  ladies  commit  extraordinary  acts  some- 
times, which  to  a  person  not  experienced  in  what 
I  call  their  freaks  of  temper,  would,  upon  my 
word,  sir,  appear  most  deceptive  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  tbeir  malady.  But  depend  upon  it,  sir, 
the  wisest  course  is  not  to  interfere  with  them, 
whilst  they  are  in  such  moods.  That  lady  you 
fear  about,  is  just  in  that  position  ;  let  her  alone, 
sir,  and  depend  upon  it  she  will  come  to  her 
senses." 

Mr.  Blakey  agreed  with  the  doctor's  opinion, 
and  declared  his  determination  of  being  guided 
by  it. 
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CHAPTER  XLHI. 

THE  FIBST  MEET  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Again  there  is  hnrry  and  excitement  at  Brierly 
jPark.    Mr.  Weston  means  to  surpass  himself ;  it 
is  the  day  for  the  first  fox  hunt  of  the  season.    He 
has  risen  earlier  than  nsnal^  much  earlier ;  he  feels 
ten  years  younger  than  he  did  on  yesterday,  and 
wonders  at  himself  for  not  having  been  in  the  field 
for  five  years.     He  is  quite  excited  at  the  thought 
of  the  sensation  he  means  to  create,  by  being  first 
at  the  death  of  Beynard ;  his  favourite  hunter  too, 
he  thinks,    is   in  such   splendid  order;   already 
in  anticipation  he  hears  the  speeches  of  congratu- 
lation from  the  numerous  guests  he  has  invited  to 
celebrate  the  great  occasion.    He  stands  before  a 
large  looking-glass,  and  surveys  himself  in  his 
bright  scarlet  coat,  with  extreme  satisfaction,  and 
as  Toper  feels  the  bridle  released  from  the  hands 
of  his  groom,  he   scarcely   seems  to  press  the 
ground,  so  lightly  does  he  prance  along,  as   if 
quite  aware  of  the  thoughts  of  his  master. 

It  was  a  splendid  morning,  the  air  was  light 
and  bracing.  The  hounds  were  o£f,  and  at  the 
sound  of  their  deep  baying,  the  horses  and  their 
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riders  caugbt  up  the  excitement.  On  they  dasb. 
See  bow  they  bonud,  and  leap  each  fence  and 
barrier.  It  is  a  magnificent  run.  Tbe  buntsmen, 
are  keeping  pretty  closely  togetber,  but  one  is  get^ 
ling  far  before  tbe  rest,  so  far,  indeed,  tbat  be 
bids  fair  to  be  tbe  first  wben  tbe  race  is  run.  Ou 
yet,  and  Mr.  Weston's  beart  beats  wildly  with 
excitement.  Yes,  be  has  distanced  them  all« 
Tbe  last  tremendous  leap  will  settle  it.  The  dog$ 
have  run  down  their  victim,  and  now  for  the  next 
field,  and  will  not  bis  triumph  be  complete  ?  See 
how  tbe  noble  horse  bounds  from  tbe  ground  f 
Will  be  clear  tbat  high  fence  ?  Yes,  be  is  safely 
on  tbe  other  side,  but  see,  something  bright  ap« 
pears,  as  if  flying  through  tbe  air,  and  in  the  sama 
moment  is  dashed  violently  to  tbe  ground.  Toper 
is  indeed  safely  over,  but  bis  rider  is  lying  insen- 
sible on  tbe  field  ! 

It  is  long  past  noon,  and  a  procession  is  pasS" 
ing  slowly,  very  slowly,  up  tbe  avenue  of  Brierly 
Park.  A  very  strange  and  peculiar  one  it  is. 
Four  men  bear  along  on  their  shoulders  a  door, 
and  laid  on  it  is  tbe  insensible  form  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ton. Numerous  gentlemen  in  their  bright  hunt- 
ing dress,  some  walking,  some  on  horseback,  ac- 
company it.  Toper  is  being  led  after  ;  bis  beauti- 
ful neck  is  not  curved  as  in  tbe  morning,  and  his 
tep  is  steady  and  slow.    Now  and  again  he  lifts 
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Lis  heady  and  looks  ^forward  to  the  form  of  his 
master,  as  if  he  really  knew  the  facts  of  the  case* 
Every  few  minutes,  the  men  carrying  the  stretcher 
lower  their  burthen,  and  two  gentlemen,  doctors, 
Svho  walk  one  on  either  side,  place  their  hands  on 
Mr.  Weston's  heart,  or  feel  his  pulse,  and  they 
tell  the  men  to  proceed  again.  He  is  still  breath- 
ing. The  procession  is  moving  slowly  on,  and 
the  astonished  servants  rush  out  on  the  lawn, 
*when  they  behold  the  terrible  sight. 

"  (Jently,  men,  gently,"  are  the  doctors'  orders, 
fts  they  come  near  the  hall  door.  Once  again  they 
lay  down  the  stretcher  before  entering. 

The  doctors  look  at  each  other,  as  they  alter* 
nately  feel  his  pulse,  or  try  to  feel  the  least  beat- 
ing of  his  heart.  The  word  passes  quickly  round, 
— He  is  dead !  Once  more  they  lift  their  burthen; 
a  lifeless  form  now,  and  bear  it  into  the  house 
from  which  a  few  hours  before  he  went  out,  pro- 
mising himself  to  return  to  it  in  triumph. 

The  news  of  the  terrible  and  fatal  accident 
spread  rapidly,  but  it  was  through  the  newspapers 
that  they  received  the  intelligence  at  Trenton 
Hall,  and  Father  Morley  heard  it  almost  as  soon 
in  London. 

Many  were  the  conjectures  amongst  the  families 
of  position  for  miles  round  Brierly  Park  as  to  the 
probability  of  there  being  a  will  left  by  Mr.  Wes- 
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ton  or  not.  The  general  impression  was  that  be 
bad  not  made  one,  bat  in  a  very  short  time  after 
the  news  reached  Beading,  Mr.  Daniel  Smayle 
might  be  seen  hurrying  along  to  the  office  of  a 
brother  professional,  and  as  he  entered  there,  he 
rubbed  his  hands  gently  together,  saying, 

**  Shocking  news,  Nibbs,  shocking  news  this 
morning.'' 

*'  Indeed  !"  said  his  friend. 

"Yes,"  replied  Smayle,  trying  to  look  graye, 
while  he  shook  his  head.  *'  You  remember  that 
will  I  asked  you  to  draw  up  a  short  time  ago  ?" 

"  A  suit !  a  suit  about  that  do  you  mean !'' 
asked  Nibbs. 

*^  No,  no,  but  you  remember  the  affair.  I  could 
not  execute  it,  being  a  small  legatee  mentioned 
therein." 

"  Perfectly,  my  friend.  The  trifle,  I  think,  of  a 
thousand  pounds.*' 

*'  Exactly,"  said  Smayle.  "  Well,  the  testator 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  yesterday 
while  hunting." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !"  laughed  the  listener.  *'  And 
is  that  the  terrible  news  you  were  dragging  a  long 
face  about?  Not  every  day  you'll  pick  up  that 
sum,  Smayle." 

'*  Oh  !  certainly  not,  but  the  accident." 

*'  Oh !  humbug !  man,  a  fellow  must  die  after 
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some  fashion  or  another,  and  I  see  by  the  look  at 
the  corner  of  your  eye,  that  you're*  confoundedly 
glad.  Come,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  in  the 
matter  ?" 

*'  Well,  just  to  proceed  with  me  to  the  gentle- 
man's residence,  and  we'll  look  after  the  docu- 
ment.    I  know  that  he  had  it  in  his  house." 

The  day  of  the  funeral  had  arrived;  a  grand 
affair  it  was  to  be.  Numerous  private  carriages 
as  well  as  mourning  ones,  were  expected  to  form 
the  procession.  Two  or  three  very  distant  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  were  present.  The  Bev. 
Edward  Morley  was  there,  the  observed  of  all,  and 
it  was  whispered  that  they  expected  his  disap- 
pointment would  be  great  bye  and  bye,  when  his 
uncle's  will  would  be  read. 

The  will  was  opened,  and  read  with  all  form  by 
Gustavus  Nibbs,  Esq.,  the  lawyer  who  executed  it, 
while  Daniel  Smayle  sat  next  to  him  ready  to  give 
any  assistance  in  his  power.  The  reading  of  the 
document  caused  a  profound  sensation.  Many 
sitting  there  had  some  vague  hopes  that  they 
might  have  been  remembered  in  it,  and  they  knew 
the  great  enmity  the  deceased  bore  to  his  sister's 
family.  But  not  one  present  was  taken  so  much 
by  surprise  as  Father  Morley,  first  at  hearing  that 
a  will  really  existed,  and  then  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  he  experienced, 
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at  hearing  that  his  lost  brother  was  mentioned  as 
the  heir  to  Brierly  Park* 

He  returned  to  Trenton  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Morley 
and  Gertrude  were  as  much  sarprised  as  he  had 
been^  to  hear  of  a  will  having  been  found. 

''But  tell  us  to  whom  my  ancle  has  left  all  his 
wealth  ?*'  asked  Gertrude. 

The  priest's  face  assumed  a  look  of  sadness,  as 
he  said  slowly, 

**  To  one  who  needs  it  not,  Gertrude  dear." 

''  Yourself,  Edward  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Not  so,"  he  replied,  *'but  to  poor  Henry. 
Now  mother,  now  Gertrude,  courage.  I  see,"  he 
said,  **  the  wounds  I  thought  healed  are  smarting 
again,  not,  I  know,  for  the  loss  of  so  much  wealth, 
God  forbid.  Let  us  thank  God/*  he  continued, 
'Hhat  He  is  pleased  to  send  us  that  which  re* 
minds  us  of  poor  Henry's  loss.  You  know, 
mother,  that  one  thanksgiving  on  Calvary  is  worth, 
a  thousand  on  Thabor." 


i 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

KEW  PLANS. 

The  dresses  were  ready  for  the  bridal,  bnt  the 
sombre  ones  of  monrning  took  their  place,  and 
Gertrude's  marriage  was  postponed  for  three 
months.  However,  it  was  to  her  only  a  slight 
disappointment,  for  now  she  felt  certain  that 
Captain  Yemer's  affection  for  her  had  been  the 
same  all  the  time  they  had  been  parted;  and  a 
little  later  on,  it  seemed  to  her,  a  life  of  happi- 
ness would  repay  her  for  all  the  misery  she  had 
suffered. 

Captain  Yerner  had  left  Trenton  Hall,  and 
returned  to  his  family  for  a  short  visit,  and  also 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  some  of  his 
property.  He  knew  that  Gertrude  loved  Trenton 
Hall,  and  he  had  obtained  Mrs.  Morley's  consent 
to  purchase  it,  as  it  had  been  offered  for  sale 
three  montbs  before;  and  so  it  was  arranged  that 
it  should  be  Gertrude's  future  home,  and  Mrs. 
Morley  was  to  live  with  her. 

When  the  Mayburys  heard  that  Gertrude  was 
not  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  it  was  a  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  them,  and  Jessie  afterwards  declared 
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that  when  she  heard  it  first,  she  langhed  and  cried 
hy  turns. 

There  was  a  great  change  at  Brierly  Park. 
The  trustees  took  possession  of  the  estate;  the 
servants  were  all  dismissed,  and  a  steward  and  a 
few  gamekeepers  put  in  their  place.  The  furni- 
ture was  to  remain  untouched ;  in  fact,  all  should 
remain  just  as  directed  in  the  will,  until  the  heir 
would  come  to  claim  it. 

Mrs.  Coleburn  had  again  arrived  on  a  visit  to 
her  friend,  Miss  Franks.  The  latter  learned  with 
extreme  satisfaction,  that  the  contents  of  the  will 
of  Mr.  Weston  put  Brierly  Park  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Morleys. 

*^  There  it  is,  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  the 
lady's  dear  son  nicely  out  of  the  way.  It  is  next 
to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  mistress  there, 
Lucy,"  she  said,  as  Mrs.  Coleburn  was  telling  her 
of  the  way  in  which  the  property  had  been  left. 

*^  As  to  that,  Jane,  you  know  the  barrier  that 
lay  between,*'  replied  Mrs.  Coleburn.  *'  To  be 
sure,  if  I  had  been  really  a  widow  I  might  have 
tried  to  step  in  there.'* 

The  ''barrier/'  as  she  termed  her  husband, 
was  however  no  longer  in  being,  as  the  next  mail 
brought  a  letter  from  Truffman,  telling  her  that 
the  old  governor  had  died  very  suddenly.    An 
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inquest  bad  been  beld>  be  said,  and  tbe  verdict 
was  "  Died  from  excessive  drinking.** 

*'  Dear,  dear,"  said  Miss  Franks,  wben  sbe 
beard  tbe  news,  **  wbat  a  pity  be  did  not  drop  off 
six  montbs  ago." 

It  was  agreed  tbat  Mrs.  Colebnrn  sbonid 
remain  witb  Miss  Franks  for  some  time,  and  in 
tbe  meantime  look  out  for  anotber  situation. 

Miss  Franks's  mind  was  mucb  occupied  in 
tbinking  of  some  way  in  wbicb  sbe  migbt  again 
annoy  Gertrude  Morley.  Now  tbat  tbe  marriage 
was  again  put  off,  sbe  tbougbt  tbat  sbe  bad  nearly 
three  montbs  yet  to  work  out  some  plan. 

Sbe  spoke  of  tbat  wbicb  so  tormented  ber 
several  times  to  Mrs.  Coleburn,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade ber  to  take  some  part  in  tbe  work  again. 

''Could  you  not,"  sbe  said,  *' see  Verner,  and 
renew  tbe  India  affair  ?  Tell  bim  tbat  you  know 
tbe  young  gentleman  be  met  tbere,  tbat  be  is 
your  son,  and  tbat  be  is  determined  to  bring  aa 
action  against  tbe  lady  as  soon  as  be  bears  of  her 
marriage." 

Mrs.  Coleburn  shook  ber  bead,  and  said  she 
feared  tbe  statement  would  have  no  weight. 

"  Only  try  it,"  urged  Miss  Franks.  ''If  it  is 
of  no  otber  use  than  making  that  minx  something 
less  in  bis  estimation^  even  that  will  be  a  point 
gained." 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

A  HAPPT  OHANOE. 

One  of  the  first  visits  wbich  Father  Morley  paid 
after  retaming  to  London,  was  to  the  bouse 
where  the  man  lodged,  in  whom  he  bad  taken 
such  an  interest  when  he  was  at  the  hospital. 
He  had  been  there  more  than  once  before  leaving 
London  to  attend  Mr.  Weston's  funeral,  but  his 
visits  were  hurried,  so  that  he  promised  on  his 
return  to  stay  longer,  and  hear  that  which  evi- 
dently the  man  appeared  anxious  to  communi- 
cate. 

It  was  evening  when  Father  Morley  knocked  at 
the  door,  which  was  opened  by  the  landlady,  who, 
on  recognizing  the  visitor,  asked  him  to  walk  into 
the  parlour. 

^'The  gentleman  is  out,"  she  said,  ''but  the 
yonng  man  is  in." 

Father  Morley  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  as 

« 

he  entered  the  room  the  young  man,  as  the  land- 
lady styled  him,  rose  to  receive  him.  His  eyes 
'sparkled  with  pleasure  when  he  saw  Father 
Morley,  and  he  bent  his  head  and  body  very  low 
in  saluting  him;  then  he  handed  him  a  chair, 
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and  in  a  decidedly  foreign  accent  asked  him  to  sit 
down. 

*'  Thank  you,  Lee,  thank  you,"  said  Father 
Morley,  with  that  kindness  of  manner  so  peculiar 
to  him  ;  '^  come  now,  and  sit  heside  me,  we  shall 
haTe  a  talk  until  Mr.  Tinley  comes  in." 

It  was  indeed  no  other  than  the  poor  hoy  Lee 
Assow,  hut  so  altered  was  he  that  if  his  old 
master  Gough  had  met  him,  he  would  have  failed 
to  recognize  him.  He  had  not  grown  much,  hut 
he  had  lost  the  nervous  look,  and  the  timidity 
habitual  to  him  in  those  unhappy  days  when  he 
was  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  instead  of 
the  miserable  ragged  garments  he  then  wore,  he 
was  now  dressed  in  new  and  comfortable  clothes. 
He  sat  on  the  chair  Father  Morley  pointed  to, 
and  the  latter  said: 

^'I  have  been  longer  away  than  I  expected, 
Lee.    Did  you  look  for  me  sooner  ?" 

*'  Oh !  yes,  sir,  evra  day.  Masta  Tinley  say 
you  surely  come  again." 

**  And  did  you  wish  me  to  come  again  ?  Are  you 
glad,  Lee  ?" 

**  Oh !  Tera  glad,  sir,"  and  his  face  brightened 
with  pleasure,  as  he  bent  his  head  on  his  breast 
and  lifted  it  again.  He  looked  full  into  the 
priest's  face. 

''You  are  a  good  boy^  Lee^  and  God  loves 
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good  boys.     Yoa  know  aboat  God,  don't  yoOi 
Lee  r 

*'  Yes,  sir,  Him  made  the  world.'* 

^'  Mr.  Tinley  told  yoa  about  God,  was  it  Dot|( 
Lee  r 

''  No,  no,  sir,  a  nice  gent'man.  Oh  \  he  was 
80  like  yon,  sir,"  said  Uiie  boy,  looking  at  Father 
Morley  with  a  simplicity  of  manner,  which  left 
no  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  ^*  so  nice,"  he  continuedi 
^^he  told  me  God  was  all  places  in  one  time.  Here, 
above,"  and  he  looked  around,  and  up,  to  suit  his 
words,  **  and  oflf  far  away." 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  return  of  the  convalescent  hospital  patient, 
Tinley;  he  appeared  delighted  when  he  saw  Father 
Morley,  who  said ; 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Tinley,  did  you  think  I  had  for- 
gotten to  come  ?" 

"  No,  Father,"  he  answered,  '*  but  I  thought 
that  you  were  detained  in  the  country  longer  than 
you  expected." 

*^  And  that  has  been  exactly  the  case,"  replied 
Father  Morley,  *'but  I  regret  to  see  that  while  I 
have  been  away  you  don't  seem  to  have  gathered 
much  strength,"  and  he  looked  at  the  man's  thin 
white  face.     **  I  fear  you  are  neglecting  yourself." 

'*  No,  sir,  and  thanks  to  you  for  it,  I  have  not 
wanted  for  anything." 
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How  changed  the  man  is  since  we  last  saw 
him  in  India ;  his  illness  made  him  look  much 
older,  his  hair  is  nearly  white^  the  expression  of 
his  face  too  is  altered, — it  is  calm,  hut  shows 
traces  of  great  mental  suffering.  His  manner, 
althongh  never  rough  or  hasty,  is  now  particularly 
gentle.  All  seems  changed  ahout  him.  The 
change  hegan  witbin, — it  came  from  the  heart, 
and  without  any  effort  of  his,  even  unknown  to 
himself,  it  is  seen  outwardly  by  those  around. 

^'Lee  has  been  entertaining  me  in  your  absence, 
Mr.  Tinley;  he  tells  me,*'  said  Father  Morley, 
*'that  he  has  been  taught  about  God  by  a  very 
nice  gentleman  very  like  me,"  and  the  priest 
laughed,  feeling  amused  at  the  boy*s  simplicity. 

But  Tinley  did  not  laugh,  the  blood  rushed  to 
his  face,  and  in  a  minute  after  it  was  as  pale  as 
before. 

The  change  did  not  escape  Father  Morley's 
notice,  but  he  made  no  remark  about  it,  and 
turning  to  the  boy,  said ; 

"Well,  Lee,  I  must  complete  the  work  that 
nice  gentleman  began.  Mr.  Tinley  will  allow  you 
to  come  to  the  presbytery  to  me,  and  I  shall  have 
you  instructed  and  baptized." 

This  he  spoke  more  to  Tinley  than  to  the 
boy. 

"  Yes,  yes,  sir,"  said  Tinley,   '*  I  have  been 
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thinking  of  that,  and  with  your  permission, 
Father,  I  should  like  to  see  you  there  to-morrow. 
I  have  much  to  speak  of  to  you." 

Father  Morley  told  him  at  what  hour  he  would 
see  him,  and  at  parting  he  put  something  into 
the  man's  hand,  and  as  the  latter  looked  at  it,  he 
said, 

'^  Oh !  excuse  me,  sir,  you  have  given  so  much 
already,  it  looks  like  taking  advantage  of  year 
goodness,"  he  handed  back  the  money  just  given 
him,  and  continued,  ''I  can't  take  this,  I  have 
some  of  the  last  five  pounds  you  gave  me  still." 

*^  You  will  oblige  me  by  taking  it,"  said  Father 
Morley,  *'  I  have  more  than  I  require  for  my- 
self." 

This  allusion  was  to  the  money  left  him  by  bi4 
father,  out  of  which  he  had  a  good  sum  left  after 
his  college  expenses. 

After  he  left,  he  could  not  help  feeling  sym- 
pathy for  the  man,  he  looked  so  wretched,  and  as 
he  walked  on  he  felt  more  and  more  convinced 
that  this  man  would  give  him  some  information 
of  the  manner  of  his  brother's  death.  "  What 
else  can  he  so  wish  to  tell  me?"  he  thought, 
**  he  must  have  known  something  of  him,  as  he 
spoke  of  a  Lieutenant  Morley  in  his  ravings  at 
the  hospital." 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

BEYELATIONS. 

Father  Morley  watched  for  the  hour  he  had 
appointed  for  Tinley  to  call  at  the  next  day^  with 
an  excitement  he  could  not  control.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  ask  Tinley  directly  if  he  knew,  or 
heard  anything  of  his  unhappy  brother. 

The  man  came  exactly  at  the  appointed  time ;' 
he  looked  nervous  and  haggard,  and  in  reply  toj 
Father  Morley's  inquiries  after  his  health,  said,, 
'^  My  head  aches,  father,  for  I  had  no  sleep  last 
night.  I  wished  for  to-day  at  the  same  time  that 
I  dreaded  it ;  but  now  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
and  I  shall  go  through  it.'* 

"  14y  dear  child,"  said  Father  Morley,  "  I  had 
hoped  your  troubles  of  mind  were  pdst,  and  that 
nothing  more  disturbed  you." 

^'Father  Morley,  you  are  good  and  kind  to 
me,  tell  me,"  asked  the  man,  as  he  looked  into 
the  priest's  face  with  a  pleading,  earnest  look, 
'*  would  you  turn  from  me,  and  not  see  me  again, 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  that,  although  I  am  a  stran- 
ger to  you,  I  have  done  a  terrible  injury  to  one 
near  and  dear  to  you  ?'* 

26 
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The  priest  started^  and  his  face  was  deadly  pale 
in  an  instant. 

'^  Ha !"  said  the  man,  "  what  will  it  be  when 
you  hear  all  ?" 

Father  Morley  had  recovered  his  self-possession 
while  he  made  the  remark. 

"  My  child/'  he  said,  ''do  not  distmst  me  so; 
it  pains  me  to  see  jrour  want  of  confidence  in  me. 
I  am  prepared  for  all  yon  can  tell  me,  and  no 
matter  what  yon  disclose  to  me,  believe  me,  I 
shall  still  be  to  you  what  I  am  now." 

''I  should  have  thought  so,  I  should  have 
thought  so/'  repeated  the  man  in  a  low  agitated 
voice.  ''You  shall  know  all,  then,  and  when 
you  do,  sir,  I  shall  not  feel  as  if  I  were  a  hypo- 
crite. 

'*  The  first  time  I  heard  your  name  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  saw  you  stand  by  my  bed,"  said  Tinley, 
''I  felt  tts  if  a  dagger  had  passed  through  my 
brain,  and  I  felt  the  hot  blood  rushing  to  my 
head.  I  know  not  what  words  I  spoke  throng 
the  days  and  nights  of  that  terrible  illness.  Oh ! 
Bir,"  and  the  man  clasped  his  hands  together, 
while  an  expression  of  agony  passed  over  his  face, 
'*  bear  with  me,  hear  me  while  I  speak,  and  then, 
—but  no, — I  will  not  doubt  you  again.  I  told 
you,"  he  went  od,  "  that  I  spent  much  time  in 
gambling  while  I  was  in  India.    I  began  it  at 
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home,  I  ended  ifc  there.  I  joined  two  others  in 
that  terrible  work.  The .  youngest  amongst  ns 
was  a  fast  yonng  fellow^  who  lost  his  sitnatioo  at 
Bombay  through  bad  conduct.  He  had  a  good 
appearance  and  address ;  he  decoyed  x>m  victims 
to  the  gambling  table,  having  met  them  at  sobid 
place  of  amusement  or  hotel.  The  other  was  not 
BO  active;  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  banker,  and  geneiral 
manager.  The  boy  Lee  was  his  valet,  I  was 
going  to  say,  but  he  was  his  wretched  slave, 
starved,  bid^ten,  driven  wild  by  harsh  treatment. 
But  I  am  going  from  the  point  of  my  tale.  We 
played  heavily,  and  always,  or  nearly  so„  won  large 
sums.  Qttr  gains  we  lodged  together  in  a  cavern 
beneath  the  foul  den  we  lived  in«^ 

'*  I  know  not  Why,  but  I  began  to  shrink  from 
the  robberies  we  were  nightly  committing  under 
the  name  of  gambling,  i  parted  from  them;  they 
kept  my  share  of  the  plunder.  I  cared  not,  I  had 
some  by  me,  and  the  only  thing  I  brought  from 
that  dark  dwelling  was  the  boy.  I  saved  him  per- 
haps from  death." 

The  man's  voice  was  becotaing  husky  with 
emotion,  and  Father  Morley  sat  perfectly  Still, 
while  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  en  T^laley's  face. 

*'  There  was  one,"  he  continued,  **  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  in  our  way,  that  I  wish  to  speak 
more  ptirticularly  of  than  ail  the  others.    He 
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staked  heavily ;  of  coarse  he  lost,  until  he  vis 
rained ;  he  held  a  good  position  in  the  army^  ha 
was  dismissed  from  it  for  associating  with  sach  tf 
we  were." 

Here  the  priest  started  from  his  chair  and 
caught  the  man's  hand. 

*'  A  moment/'  said  Tinley^  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
"  one  moment  more." 

*'  My  brother,"  said  Father  Morley. 

"Yes,  year  brother;  here  is  one  before  you 
who  helped  him  on  to  ruin.  Tell  me,  tell  me 
now,"  gasped  the  man,  as  he  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  held  up  his  hands  as  if  imploring 
mercy,  "  don't  you  abhor  and  despise  me  ?" 

The  priest  took  both  his  hands  within  his  own, 
and  said  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper  : 

"  Rise,  my  child,  and  may  Almighty  God  for- 
give you  as  freely  as  I  do." 

After  a  minute  or  two.  Father  Morley  said, 

**  Where,  and  how  did  my  poor  brother  die  ?" 

The  man's  look  was  confused  and  bewildered, 
as  he  repeated  the  word, 

"  Die  !  who  said  he  died  ?" 

**We  have  never  heard  any  particulars,"  said 
Father  Morley,  "  in  fact,  we  lost  all  trace  of  him 
since  he  left  the  army." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Tinley,  "  I  did  not  know  that  you 
believed  him  to  be  dead.    I  told  you  that  I  onca 
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kaved  a  life,  and  it  was  his  life  I  saved.  He  lives, 
father,  he  lives/'  repeated  the  man,  energetically, 
seeing  that  the  priest  did  not  speak.  The  perspi- 
ration was  trickling  down  his  face,  and  mingling 
with  the  tears  which  he  was  now  shedding  freely, 
and  which  were  a  great  relief  to  him. 

"  God  bless  you,  God  bless  yon,"  was  all  he 
conld  say  for  a  few  minutes.  He  wiped  his  face 
repeatedly,  and  after  a  short  time  he  spoke  again. 
'*  Go  on,  my  child,  I  can  hear  all  now ;  but  I 
must  tell  you,  that  I,  with  my  mother  and  sister, 
quite  believed  that  my  brother  was  dead." 

"I  was  not  aware  of  that,**  said  Tinley,  "I 
ihall  tell  you  all  I  know.  As  I  said,  I  left  my 
partners,  taking  the  boy  with  me.  I  went  to  my 
lodgings;  as  the  night  wore  on,  the  boy  was 
asleep,  but  I  could  not  rest,,  I  could  not  tell  why. 
I  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  I  thought  I 
would  just  look  over  some  accounts  I  had  in  my 
pocket-book  of  my  accursed  winnings.  I  sat  down 
to  do  so,  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  take  out 
the  book,  but  I  had  no  book  with  me.  I  thought 
for  awhile,  and  remembered  having  it  when  sitting 
with  the  other  two  men  before  leaving  their  room. 
It  was  late ;  the  one  who  stopped  there,  I  knew, 
slept  heavily.  The  younger  one  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  remaining  there  for  the  night,  for  a  short 
time  past.     There  was  a  private  spring  to  the 
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etreet  door,  only  kuown  to  ourselves,  so  I  eooli 
enter  at  any  time.  I  resolved  on  going  there  to 
look  for  my  book,  and  tlien  I  could  go  out  again 
noiselessly.  A  lamp  was  always  burning  in  tho 
room  during  the  night ;  so  far  I  saw  no  difficulty. 
I  arrived  at  the  door ;  it  wa^,  as  I  thought^  left 
unbarred  to  admit  the  younger  mmt  in  casd  he 
returned. 

**  I  entered,  and  crept  up  the  stairs  as  quietly 
as  I  could,  but  I  thought  they  creaked  fearfuUy 
that  night.  I  stopped  on  the  landing  outside  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  the  man  slept«  I 
listened  for  the  heavy  breathing  usual  to  him,  but 
I  could  not  hear  a  sound.  I  peeped  in,  for  tbq 
door  was  a  little  open.  The  lamp  was  burning 
brightly  on  the  table.  I  looked  towards  some  old 
wicker-work^  which  served  the  man  for  a  bed,  but 
he  was  not  there.  '  Both  out,'  I  thought,  and  I 
stepped  boldly  id.  As  I  did  so,  my  foot  slipped 
on  something  whiol^  seemed  wet  or  greasy.  I 
looked  down,: — I  was  standing  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
I  stepped  aside  ia  horror.  Villain  as  I  was,  the 
sight  appalled  me.  I  looked  rouud  the  room ; 
tli^re  was  a  hat  on  the  floor.  I  took  it  up,  and 
saw  within  it  legibly  written,  *  H.  Morley.'  I 
threw  it  from  me ;— -I  felt  as  if  bound  to  the  spot 
on  which  I  was  standing.  Did  my  ears  deceive 
me^  or  was  it  the  terror  I  felt  that  made  me  think 
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I  heard  a  sound  ?  I  listened^ — ^yes,  there  it  was 
again, — a  low  moaning,  as  of  some  one  in  pain.  I  « 
looked  under  the  tahle,  under  the  cane- work  couch, 
there  was  nothing  there.  Again  my  eyes  rested 
on  the  hlood.  I  would  haye  given  all  the  gold  I 
ever  won  and  saw  at  the  gambling  table,  that  I 
was  out  of  that  house  again. 

"The  terrible  moans  were  now  unmistakable, 
80  distinctly  did  I  hear  them.  I  strained  eyer^ 
faculty  of  mine  to  trace  the  sound.  Suddenly  I 
thought  of  the  dark  vault  beneath  the  room,  which 
we  knew  by  the  name  of  '  the  Bank.'  I  stole 
softly  over  and  listened.  Now  I  could  not  be 
deceived.  There  was  some  one  in  agony  beneath 
the  square  trap  door.  It  could  be  opened  bjr 
touching  a  secret  spring,  such  as  was  on  the  outer 
door  of  the  house.  Before  I  well  knew  that  I  was 
doing  so,  I  had  tonched  it ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  did  so,  being  impelled  by  some  feeling  I  could 
not  then  define.  The  door  opened,  and  I  heard 
some  one  stir,  and  groan  below. 

** '  Who  is  there  ?'  1  cried,  as  I  stood  at  the  tog 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  place  beneath. 

"  I  got  no  answer,  but  the  moaning  continued. 
I  rushed  to  the  table,  and  taking  the  lamp^  I 
descended  the  steps  to  tho  vault. 

"  The  blood  on  the  floor,  the  hat  I  had  picked 
upi.  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  aa  to  whom  (ho 
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xnoaniDg  proceeded  from.  The  next  moment,  I 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  a  man  lying  on  the 
floor,  his  face  so  disfigured  by  blood,  and  the  dirt 
of  the  place  on  which  he  moved  his  head  first  on 
one  side  then  on  the  other,  that  I  conld  scarcely 
recognize  him,  except  by  his  clothes. 

''I  lifted  his  head  from  the  damp  floor;  he 
tried  to  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  but  it  fell  heavily 
by  his  side." 

Here  Tinley  was  interrupted  by  the  audible 
sobs  of  Father  Morley,  who  could  no  longer  control 
his  emotion. 

After  a  few  minutes,  in  which  Tinley  was  silenti 
the  priest  said, 

'*My  poor  unfortunate  brother!  It  was  he, 
was  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "  it  was  your  brother, 
the  man  I  helped  to  ruin.  There  he  lay  in  my 
arms,  bleeding  and  dying.  I  know  not  why,  but 
at  that  moment  I  would  gladly  have  changed 
places  with  him.  However,  there  was  no  time  for 
thinking.  I  had  some  Indian  balsam  with  me, 
which  was  laid  on  oilskin,  so  thin  that  it  was 
almost  invisible  at  a  little  distance.  This  I  kept 
for  cuts  on  my  face,  which  I  might  happen  to  get 
from  the  razor ;  it  would  stop  the  bleeding  of  a 
cut  instantly.  I  put  it  on  the  wound,  which  was 
behind  his  right  ear.    I  then  bound  it  round  with 
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my  handkerchief.  I  looked  for  something  to  lay 
his  head  on,  hut  could  see  nothing  hut  living 
things  creeping  ahout  and  up  the  walls  of  that 
dismal  place.  I  took  off  my  coat,  rolled  it  tightly 
up,  and  laid  it  under  his  head.  Then  went  to  the 
room  above,  where  I  knew  there  was  always  brandy 
and  water  to  be  found.  I  got  it,  hastened  down 
again,  and  put  it  to  the  young  man's  lips.  I 
parted  them  with  the  edge  of  the  glass. 

** '  Drink,'  I  said.  He  made  an  effort  to  do  so, 
and  took  a  mouthful,  which  I  heard  him  swallow." 

**  God  bless  you,"  interposed  the  priest  in  a  low 
voice. 

*'  *  Speak  to  me.  Lieutenant  Morley,'  I  said, 
'  don't  fear,  I'll  not  harm  you.' 

''  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then  I  knew  that 
he  was  reviving.  I  made  him  drink  more,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
at  me. 

"  *  Who  has  done  this  to  you  ?'  I  asked. 

** '  Where  am  I  ?*  he  said,  faintly. 

"  *  You  will  be  all  right,  presently,'  I  said. 
*  Do  you  know  me  T 

^'  He  nodded  his  head,  but  did  not  speak.  '  I 
will  take  you  out  of  this,'  I  said,  '  but  I  must  go 
for  help ;  remain  quiet  until  I  return  ;  I'll  not  be 
long.' 

"  He  said, '  Yes.' 
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^'I  hastened  away.  I  knew  the  fellows  who 
put  him  there  mast  have  fled.  The  cash-box  was 
gone,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  they  had  left  him 
there  as  dead. 

**I  went  to  my  lodgings,  woke  up  the  boy, 
made  him  dress  quickly,  and  go  with  me.  We 
went  back  through  the  silent  streets,  oar  own 
hasty  steps  alone  breaking  the  stillness. 

*'  *  Lee,*  I  said, '  don't  fear ;  your  old  master  is 
gone,  Mr.  Truffman  is  gone,  so  come  in  hero 
with  me.  A  poor  gentleman  is  dying, — ^we  mnst 
save  him.' 

*'  The  boy  hesitated  before  entering,  but  I  re- 
assured him,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  vault. 

'^  I  guided  the  boy  into  the  room  that  he  might 
avoid  seeing  the  blood. 

"  *  Ha !'  he  said,  when  he  saw  the  young  man, 
'  Masta  Gough  shut  him  in  here.' 

"  We  raised  him  up.  I  took  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders, supporting  his  head  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
Lee  lifted  his  legs.  We  carried  him  to  the  upper 
room,  and  laid  him  on  the  cane-work  couch.  I 
bathed  his  face  and  hands  with  water,  and  be 
seemed  much  revived.  The  bleeding  had  quite 
stopped.     He  looked  wildly  round  the  room. 

**  *  Don't  fear,*  I  said,  *  those  who  used  you  in 
this  way  are  gone.* 

''He  appeared  satisfied,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
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he  asked.  &r  a  drink*.  I  gave  him  some  xuore 
bxandy  and  water,  Lee  and  I  watched  him. 
through  the  night ;  he  slept,  bat  only  for  a  few 
minutes  ait  a.  tima^  Sometimes  he  woke  as  if 
terrified^  at  pther  times  his  moans  W4>ald  wak^ 

himr 

^*  I  went  out  early  next  mornings    I  got  ^me 

light  food ;  he  could  not  touch  it^  but  he  took  the 
drink^  that  I  procured  for  him^  Then:  my^  next 
thought  was  to  get  hini  to  my  own  lodgings.  I 
arranged  with  the  man  I  lived  with  to  bring  a  sick 
£ifLend  there;  he  got  a  conYeyance,  and  before 
evening;  we  carried  him  to  my  own  room,  and  had 
him  comfortably  in  bed  there. 

''  I  called  in  a  doctor,  and  told  him  that  the 
gentleman  had  been  knocked  down  in  the  street, 
late  the  night  before.  He  recovered  slowly,  for 
he  was  very  weak  from  loss  of  blood.  The  doctor 
said,  if  it  had  nojb  been  stopped  us  soon  as  it  waS| 
he  would  h&va  bled  to  death  in  a  short  time. 

"  There  was  one,"  continued  Tinley,  **  who  was 
by  that  sick  gentleman^s  bed  both  by  day  and 
|iig)b.t.  He  waited  on  him  by  day,  and  lay  on  his 
matting  with  a  rug  thrown  ever  him  at  night| 

elose  to  the  bed;  and«  when  the  young  man  moved 
or  stirred,  be  would  start  up  to  know  what  he 
yequired.    That  was  poor  faithful  Lee. 

*'He  got  well/'  continued  the  man,  "but  he 
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bad  no  money.  The  men  robbed  him  on  the 
night  they  had  tried  to  murder  him.  They  took 
all  he  had,  he  told  me,  and  persuaded  him  he 
owed  it  to  them,  for  the  man,  Gough,  used  to 
lend  him  money.  He  was  leaving  the  room,  he 
said,  when  he  felt  some  one  give  him  a  blow  on 
the  head.  He  remembered  no  more,  until  he  be- 
came conscious  after  I  found  him. 

''  I  had  some  money  by  me,  I  offered  him  part 
of  it ;  he  refused  at  first,  but  afterwards  accepted 
it  as  a  loan.'' 

Father  Morley  had  listened  to  the  recital  with 
breathless  attention,  sometimes  sighing  heavily. 
He  now  interrupted  Tinley  by  asking, 

''And  what  became  of  him?  Where  is  he 
now  ?" 

"  He  told  me,"  replied  Tinley,  "  that  he  would 
go  to  Calcutta,  and  look  for  employment  there.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  return  to  England ;  the 
question  seemed  to  pain  him.  He  said  he  would 
not  at  present,  that  his  family  were  in  a  good 
position  there;  his  brother  would  soon  be  ordained 
a  pHest,  and  he  would  not  return  a  disgrace  to 
them." 

'*  How  long  is  it  since  this  occurred  ?"  asked 
Father  Morley. 

'*  A  short  time  after  he  left  the  army,"  replied 
Tinley. 
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''Wonderful!  wonderful!**  said  the  priest. 
**My  child,  you  say  that  you  have  erred.  So 
Lave  we  all  in  one  way  or  another.  That  great  and 
noble  act  of  charity  to  my  unfortunate  brother 
will  bring  to  you  a  great  reward ;  already  has  it 
begun.  How  amply  God  has  blessed  you  ii^ 
bringing  you  back  to  Himself!*' 

Father  Morley  rose,  and  took  Tinley's  hand,  aa 
he  said, 

"  In  what  words  can  I  assure  you  of  my  grati* 
tude?  I  know  of  none  that  would  express  it. 
What  joy  for  my  mother  and  sister  !  I  shall  go 
myself  and  tell  them  of  it,  and  as  I  know  that 
they  will  'be  anxious  to  see  you,  Mr.  Tinley,  you 
will  accompany  me.  It  is  only  a  short  way  from 
here,  and  Lee,  good  Lee,  he  must  come  also. 
But,**  said  Father  Morley,  :thoughtfully,  "  I  have 
a  liti|B  ofiSce  to  perform  for  him  before  we  set  out, 
accidents  will  occur  sometimes,  you  know,  so  1*11 
baptize  him  before  we  leave  to-morrow.  The 
country  air  and  the  change  will  do  you  go.dd,**  he 
said,  smiling. 

*'  I  have  not  much  to  live  for  now,"  replied  the 
man,  mournfully.  "  I  know,  sir,  that  you  will 
take  care  of  poor  Lee.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
some  belonging  to  me  yet  living,  but  I  know  not 
where  ;  if  I  did  I  would  seek  thero,  and  ask  their 

forgiveness,  and  if  I  got  it  I  would  die  happy." 
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"  Come,  come,  my  child,"  said  Father  Morley, 
''  you  must  not  be  desponding.  There  ure  happy 
days  before  you  yet,  I  have  no  doubt." 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  Tinley  left  Ibi 
presbytery.  He  told  Lee  on  his  retorn,  that  he 
was  invited  by  Father  Morley  to  go  with  him  to 
see  his  family. 

'*  So  glad,  so  glad,"  repeated  the  hoy. 

**  Lee,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  good  priest  ifl 
a  brother  to  the  nice  gentleman  we  got  in  the 
dungeon  below  your  old  house  at  Bombay." 

The  boy*s  eyes  appeared  as  if  starting  from 
their  sockets.  He  clapped  his  hands  with  joy, 
and  leaped  on  the  floor. 

^  I  alway  tink  of  him  when  I  see  the  preeSt 
How  nice !  how  very  nice !"  and  he  clapped  his 
hands  again  and  again. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

BRIDGET  MURPHY  RECEIVES  VISITORS. 

As  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  went  to  visit  rt 
Bosemount  on  the  day  after  Father  Morley  heard 
about  his  brother^  they  little  dreamed  of  the  sur- 
prise tlmt  awaited  them  on  their  return  home* 
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They  little  dreamed  how/ as  the  express  rnshed 
along  at  mad  speedy  each  mile  brought  joyful  tid- 
ings nearer  to  them. 

Surrounded  as  they  were  with  all  the  comforts 
that  wealth  can  purchase,  often,  unseen  by  others, 
the  tears  would  steal  gently  down  Mrs.  Morley's 
face,  when  she  thought  of  her  lost  son,  and  her 
sorrow  was  the  unhappy  and  lonely  death  which 
she  thought  must  have  been  his,  Gertrude  tooj 
amidst  all  the  happiness  around  her,  in  the  secret 
of  her  heart  yet  thought  of  her  brother's  sudden 
disappearance,  with  a  sadness  which,  for  her 
mother's  sake,  she  would  not  pretend  to  feeL 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  a 
car  from  the  railway  station  drove  up  to  the  gate 
at  Trenton  Hall ;  and  Bridget  Murphy's  surprise 
was  great,  when  she  saw  Father  Morley  step  out, 
for  he  had  left  such  a  short  time  before,  for  Lon- 
don, that  he  was  not  expected  back  again  until  a 
few  days  previous  to  Gertrude's  wedding, 

*'  The  Lord  bless  us  !  An'  shure  'tis  himself 
an'  no  mistake,"  she  said,  as  she  stood  with  a 
look  of  amazement  on  her  face. 

*'Well,  Bridget,  surprised  to  see  me  back!'* 
said  Father  Morley^  with  a  smile. 

"  Och  !  but  you're  welcome,  your  riverince." 

*'  I  shall  just  go  into  the  lodge  for  a  moment. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Bridget." 
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"  Walk  in,  your  riverince,  walk  in,"  slie  said. 
^'  If  I  bad  green  rushes,  I'd  spread  them  under 
your  feet.** 

''Thank  you,  thank  you,  Bridget.  How  is 
Mary  ?*'  he  inquired, 

*'  Och !  illigant,  your  riverince,  I'll  bring  her 
here."  And  without  waiting  to  hear  what  Father 
Morley  was  about  to  say,  she  went  quickly  into 
the  inner  room,  and  returned  leading  the  blind 
girl  by  the  hand,  who  curtseyed  as  she  felt  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  Father  Morley.  He  spoke 
to  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  girl's  face  was 
radiant  with  smiles.  He  thought  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  calm,  happy  expression  before. 

'*  Well,  Bridget,  I  am  hurried,  I  must  go.  I 
have  two  persons  with  me ;  they  are  in  the  car, 
and  I  don't  wish  them  to  go  up  to  the  hall  for 
about  an  hour  or  so ;  with  your  permission  they 
will  sit  here,  tintil  I  come  or  send  for  tkem." 

*'  Certainly,  your  riverince,  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasure." 

Father  Morley  went  out,  and  returned  imme- 
diately with  Tinley  and  Lee.  Bridget  busied  her- 
self placing  chairs  for  them,  and  as  the  blind  girl 
rose,  she  said, 

"You  needn't  go,  Mary,  remain  as  you  are." 
The  girl  sat  down  again. 

Father  Morley  left;  saying, 
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"Now,  Mr.  Tinley,  I  shall  not  be  long,  and  I 
have  no  donbt  bat  Bridget  and  her  companion 
will  make  the  hour  pass  agreeably,  nntil  I  come 
back." 

"  Will  you  plaise  to  come  near,  an'  take  an  air 
of  the  fire,"  said  Bridget,  addressing  Tinley. 

'*  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  *'  I  feel  qnite  com- 
fortable.   It  is  very  warm  here." 

"  May  be  this  yonng  gentleman  would  come 
here,"  and  she  placed  a  chair  near  the  blind  girl, 
and  close  to  the  fire-place. 

The  boy  sat  where  she  placed  the  chair,  not 
because  he  felt  a  wish  to  be  near  the  fire,  but  as 
he  was  asked  so  kindly,  he  thought  it  right  to  do 
as  he  was  desired. 

Bridget  Murphy,  although  one  who  generally 
attended  to  her  own  business  without  going  out  of 
her  way  to  meddle  in  that  of  others,  was  neverthe- 
less on  this  occasion  full  of  curiosity  and  conjec- 
ture about  her  two  visiters.  She  looked  first  at 
one,  then  at  the  other,  but  giving  a  greater  share 
of  observation  to  the  boy  than  to  Tinley. 

"  Well,"  she  thought,  "  'tis  mortially  surprisin. 
I  can't  make  head  nor  tail  of  it,  an'  only  that  his 
riverince  has  a  hand  in  it,  I'd  say  there  was  quare 
work  goin'  on."  Then  she  ventured  on  a  few 
remarks,  hoping  they  might  obtain  for  her  some 
clue  to  the  mystery. 

27 
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'^  That's  a  fine  young  priest^  God  bless  him, 
that  you're  going  with,"  she  said,  addressing 
Tinley. 

'*  Very,**  replied  the  man. 

*'  We  did  not  expect  him  back  so  soon  agin," 
said  Bridget;  ''I  hope  'tis  no  bad  news  that 
brought  him  so  quick." 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Tinley, 
''  indeed  I  am  sure  it  is  not." 

''Well,  thank  God  for  that,"  answered  the 
woman,  ''  they  had  enough  of  it  not  to  have  any 
more  now." 

Tinley  had  been  noticing  the  blind  girl  while 
he  spoke.    He  pointed  to  her  as  he  said, 

"  This  is  your, — your, — " 

*'  Frind/'  suggested  Bridget,  seeing  that  he 
hesitated  for  a  word.  ''  She  is  dark,  sir,  but  she 
is  so  used  to  it  now,  she  doesn't  mind  it ;  she's 
happy  enough  now,  the  Lord  be  praised." 

The  girl  rose  and  said  she  wished  to  go  to  the 
other  room. 

"Pray,"  said  Tinley,  addressing  her,  ''don't 
let  me  disturb  you,"  and  he  went  near  to  where 
she  was  standing. 

**I  don't  feel  well,"  said  the  girl,  faintly,  and 
Bridget's  attention  was  attracted  to  her  for  the 
first  time.  Her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  again.    Bridget  was  now  all 
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excitement  abont  ber.  Sbe  brongbt  water,  and 
made  ber  drink  some,  and  sprinkled  ber  face  witb 
more.  She  said  sbe  was  better,  and  went  to  ber 
room,  but  sbe  felt  so  faint  tbat  sbe  bad  to  lie 
down  on  ber  bed. 

"God  bless  tbe  cratur,"  said  Bridget,  as  sbe 
returned  to  tbe  room  in  wbicb  Tinley  was  sitting. 
"I  didn't  see  ber  take  a  turn  like  tbat  before." 

"  Has  sbe  been  always  blind  ?"  asked  Tinley. 

"  Ocb !  no,  sir,  sbe  was  a  grown-up  young 
woman  before  tbe  Lord  afflicted  ber  tbat  way." 

"Indeed,"  said  Tinley,  "sbe  is  a  relative  of 
yours,  I  daresay  ?" 

"  Trotb  tben,  no,  sir,  I'd  be  proud  to  own  it  if 
sbe  was ;  sbe's  an  orpband.  Wbin  you  go  up  to 
tbe  ball,  sir,  you'll  see  ber  sister  tbere,  an'  a  fine 
young  woman  sbe  is.  Sbe  waits  on  Miss  Morley, 
an'  does  notbing  else." 

Tinley  pressed  bis  band  to  his  forebead,  and 
kept  it  tbere  for  about  a  minute.  He  did  not 
reply  to  tbe  woman's  last  remark,  and  sbe  con- 
tinued, 

"  May  be  your  bead  is  not  well,  sir.  Tbe  noise 
of  tbim  railway  coacbes  is  tremindous.  I  went 
lately  a  few  miles  in  one,  an'  I  tbougbt  tbe  brains 
would  be  sbook  out  o'  me." 

"Yes,  tbe  noise  is  unpleasant,"  said  Tinley, 
<*  but  I  don't  mind  it." 
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''Then  yoa  have  a  strong  head/'    answered 
Bridget.    ''How  do  you  like  it,   yoang  gintle-  * 
man  ?"  she  said,  taming  to  Lee. 

**  Oh !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  opening  his  eyes 
very  wide  and  staring  at  Bridget,  quite  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  her  question. 

''  The  noise  as  we  came  along,  Lee,  she  is  ask- 
ing about,"  said  Tinley. 

''Oh!  vera  nice,  ma'am,  vera  nice,"  he  an- 
swered, glad  at  being  able  to  give  her  a  Teply. 

**  Och !''  said  Bridget,  with  an  amused  look  on 
her  face,  ''  I  suppose  there's  a  dale  of  noise  an 
goin'  an  comin'  in  furrin  parts.  You're  used  to 
it,  likely." 

The  boy  nodded  his  head ;  as  he  did  not  exactly 
understand  what  she  was  saying,  he  thought  it 
more  prudent  not  to  venture  a  reply. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Bridget,  turning  to  Tinley, 
"  he  spakes  nothin'  but  mostly  Frinch." 

*'0h!"  replied  Tinley,  ''he  speaks  a  little 
English,  and  understands  it  well  enough.  He 
is  not  French,  he  is  Chinese." 

"Well,  'tis  all  the  same,"  said  Bridget,  "as 
long  as  he's  a  furriner." 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 

GOOD  TIDINGS, 

While  Bridget  Murphy  is  conversing  with  her 
strange  visitors,  we  shall  follow  Father  Morley,  as 
he  went  to  the  halL  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrade 
had  just  come  into  the  drawing-room,  having  re- 
turned from  Bosemount  ahout  half  an  hour  before; 
their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  noise  of 
wheels. 

"  No, — ^yes, — it  is, — ^really,  mamma,"  were  the 
hurried  exclamations  of  Gertrude,  as  she  saw 
Father  Morley  alight  from  the  car.  ''Here  is 
Edward  !"  and  she  rushed  from  the  room  to  meet 
her  brother.  Mrs.  Morley  was  in  the  hall  almost 
as  soon.  As  they  went,  back  to  the  drawing-room, 
be  said, 

'*  Now  are  you  not  both  surprised  ?" 

''  Surprised  and  delighted,  dear  Edward,"  said 
bis  mother. 

Gertrude  took  his  hands  playfully,  as  she  said, 

''  Come,  you  saucy  boy,  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this  delightful  surprise." 

j' Well,"  he  replied,  "I  heard  good  news,  and  I 
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have  come  to  impart  it  to  you  both."  Despite  lu8 
efforts  to  be  calm,  his  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
*'  Mother,  there  is  every  hope  that  poor  Heniy 
is  alive.** 

A  cry  of  joy  was  uttered  by  Gertrude,  while  Mrs. 
Morley  lifted  up  her  hands, — ^a  silent  token  of  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  her  heart  was  offering. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Father  Morley,  "  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  to  believe^  that  he  is  alive." 

He  then  told  them  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
be  obtained  the  information,  and  all  that  Tinley 
had  told  him. 

Oh !  the  tears  of  love  and  pity  that  were  shed, 
while  each  listened  to  the  sad  tale !  Father  Mor- 
ley was  obliged  to  pause  more  than  once,  as  their 
sobs  and  his  own  deep  emotion  interrupted  him. 

'^  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  these  two  per- 
sons," said  Gertrude,  when  Father  Morley  had 
ceased  speaking. 

"  We  shall  return  with  Edward,"  said  Mrs. 
Morley. 

'*WelI,  Gertrude,  I  have  anticipated  your 
wishes.  I  thought  my  mother  would  like  to  see 
those,  who,  under  Almighty  God,  saved  Henry's 
life.  I  have  brought  Mr.  Tinley  and  the  Chinese 
lad  with  me,  they  wait  at  the  gate-lodge.  I  shall 
go  directly  and  bring  them." 

After  he  had  partaken  of  some  refreshment^ 
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Father  Morley  walked  with  a  light  step  down  the 
avenne  to  the  lodge^  and  his  heart  beat  quickly 
with  the  joy  he  felt. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Tinley,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the 
cottage,  ''  I  fear  that  I  have  put  your  patience  to 
a  trial.  I  haTe  been  longer  than  I  expected  to 
be." 

''I  did  not  feel  the  time  long,  I  assure  you, 
sir,**  replied  Tinley. 

" Ah !  I  see,**  said  Father  Morley,  "that  Brid- 
get Murphy  has  been  entertaining  you  well.** 

"  Will  your  riverince  come  and  spake  a  couple 
of  words  to  Mary  ?  She  tuck  a  great  tarn  awhile 
ago,'*  asked  Bridget. 

''Is  she  not  well  then?*'  said  the  priest. 
*'Why,  she  looked  remarkably  well  when  I  was 
here  a  short  time  since.** 

"  So  she  was  well,  your  riverince,  but  it  came 
sudden  on  her,  glory  be  to  God  !*' 

Father  Morley  went  into  the  blind  girl's  room. 

''I  am  glad  you  are  come,  father,**  she  said, 
when  she  heard  his  voice. 

"Why,  Mary,  what  is  the  matter?  Bridget 
tells  me  you  §ot  suddenly  ill.'* 

"  Only  a  faintness ;  it  passed  away.  I  cannot 
account  for  the  feeling  which  came  over  me,  as  I 
listened  to  that  stranger's  voice.  Memories  of  a 
time  long  past  rushed  to  my  mind." 
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That  stranger  lias  bronght  ns  joyful  tidiogi, 
Mary^  which  you  will  be  glad  to  bear.  He  came 
to  England  a  short  time  since  from  India,  and 
brings  news  of  my  brother  whom  we  belieyed 
dead," 

**  Is  be  alive  ?*'  eagerly  asked  the  girl. 

**  Yes,  thanks  be  to  God !"  replied  Father  Mor- 
ley,  "  and  that  man  and  the  Chinese  lad  with  him 
were  the  means  of  saving  his  life  under  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.*' 

"What  joy!  what  joy  r  said  the  girl.  "And 
with  all  my  heart  I  thank  God  for  sending  it  to 
you  and  yours."     She  paused  a  moment. 

"  Father/'  she  asked,  with  an  eagerness  which 
surprised  the  priest,  "tell  me  that  stranger's 
name." 

"  Tinley,"  he  replied. 

"Ah!  it  was  an  idle  fancy,"  she  said,  "but 
how  strange." 

"  What  was  that  ?  what  fancy,  Mary  ?" 

"  You  know  our  sad  history,  father." 

"  Yes,  my  child,— all." 

"  Well,  I  know  not  why,  but  when  I  heard  Mr. 
Tinley's  voice,  I  was  carried  back^n  thought  to 
my  young  days,  the  voice  was  so  like  what  I  heard 
then.    I  never  heard  one  like  it  since  till  now." 

If  she  could  have  seen  Father  Morley's  face, 
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she  would  have  seen  a  look  of  astonishment  on  it ; 
bat  he  merely  said, 

''  There  are  such  delusions  at  times,  Mary.  A 
voice,  a  look,  will  recall  to  ns  days  and  persons 
long  passed  away.  I  shall  call  and  see  you  early 
on  tomorrow,  my  mother  and  sister  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  those  people." 

Tinley  and  the  boy  met  with  more  than  an 
ordinary  welcome  from  Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude. 
Lee  was  the  last  to  receive  the  greeting  that 
awaited  them,  and  Father  Morley  was  smiling  as 
he  looked  at  the  scene  before  him. 

His  sister  was  standing  near  the  boy,  and  held 
within  her  faultlessly  white  hands  the  dark  coloured 
ones  of  Lee,  who  was  looking  up  into  her  face 
with  an  expression  of  admiration,  while  his  large 
black  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure. 

"  Good  kind  Lee,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  Tm 
so  glad  to  see  you." 

He  continued  to  look  at  her  as  he  said, — 
'^Bootiful  lady,"  then  bent  his  head  down  until 
his  forehead  touched  her  hands. 

When  he  sat  down,  he  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  ladies,  and  round  the  elegantly  fur- 
nished room.  Although  he  had  come  from  where 
there  is  so  much  of  what  is  really  gorgeous,  his 
fate  did  not  allow  him  to  be  familiar  with  any- 
thing beyond  the  deep  misery  he  had  endured 
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there.  No  wonder^  then,  that  all  aronnd  him 
DOW  appeared  like  fairy  land,  and  Gertrude  Mor« 
ley,  one  of  its  bright  spirits. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  the  family  retired 
to  rest.  Gertrude  wrote  a  short  note  to  Captain 
Yerner,  telling  him  that  she  wished  him  to  come 
at  once  to  Trenton  Hall,  as  she  had  joyfal  news 
to  tell  him. 

''I  should  like/'  she  said  to  Father  Morley, 
"  to  see  him  when  first  he  hears  the  news.  I  can 
fancy  the  bright  look  of  pleasure  on  his  face  when 
I  tell  him  that  dear  Henry  is  alive." 

Early  on  the  next  day,  Tinley  asked  Father 
Morley  if  he  could  speak  privately  to  him.  When 
they  were  alone  the  former  said : 

^^  I  feel  so  agitated  and  bewildered,  since  yes- 
terday, that  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  to  you 
of  the  cause  of  it.'' 

'*  Indeed,"  said  Father  Morley,  *'  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  my  advice  on  anything  you  may 
wish  to  lay  before  me.  Speak  freely,  my  child ; 
openness  and  candour  are  sure  to  bring  peace  to 
the  heart.     Don't  you  feel  it  so  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Tinley.  '*Can  you  tell  me, 
father,  anything  of  the  early  life  of  that  blind  girl 
I  saw  at  the  lodge  yesterday,  and  her  sister.  Miss 
Morley's  maid :  I  saw  her  also  last  evening  ?" 
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I  can,"  replied  Father  Morley,  "  but  tell  me, 
why  is  it  you  ask  so  particularly  ?" 

"  I  told  you  before,"  said  Tinley,  "  that  years 
ago  I  deserted  those  I  should  have  protected. 
There  was  somethiug  in  that  girl's  face  that  re* 
minded  me  of  one  whom  I  now  deplore  haying  so 
cruelly  Thronged.  Those  girls  are  so  like  what 
she  was.    What  is  their  name,  father  ?" 

"  Arley,  Mary  and  Kate  Arley,"  replied  Father 
Morley. 

'' Merciful  God!"  exclaimed  the  man.  ''My 
children !" 

''But  the  name  is  different,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Certainly  their  father  left  them  and  their 
mother  years  ago,  and  they  never  heard  of  him 
since ;  but  Tinley  is  not  the  name  they  go  by." 

"  What  became  of  their  mother  ?"  asked  Tinley. 

"  She  died  of  a  broken  heart,"  replied  Father 
Morley. 

"  Oh,  God  forgive  me ;  that  was  my  work !" 
cried  the  man.  "Father,  one  secret  more,  and 
then  indeed  you  will  know  all.  My  present  name 
is  assumed.    My  real  name  is  George  Arley." 

The  man  was  deeply  ajSTected,  and  Father 
Morley  was  surprised  beyond  what  he  could  ex- 
press. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  said:  "Everything 
taken  into  account  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
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but  that  those  girls  are  your  daughters.  You 
saw,  Mr.  Tinley,  the  sudden  illness  of  Mary  yes- 
terday.  She  told  me  that  something  in  your  Toice 
reminded  her  of  her  father.  The  only  one  she 
had  heard  like  his  since  he  left  them." 

^'Well^  father,  yon  will  tell  them  my  real 
name.  If,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  those  are  my 
children,  all  will  easily  be  made  clear.'* 

Father  Morley  went  immediately  to  his  mother 
and  sister. 

''I  have  been  wonderfully  astonished  this 
morning/'  he  said. 

''  Something  pleasant,  dear  Edward,"  asked 
Gertrude,  "  is  it  not  ?" 

"Very,  very  indeed,"  he  replied.  *' Persons 
read  very  strange  things  in  works  of  fiction,  but 
how  often  we  see  and  hear  what  is  really  more 
wonderful  than  anything  we  read  of." 

He  then  told  them  of  the  extraordinary  dis- 
covery of  the  morning ;  and  while  they  were  yet 
expressing  their  astonishment,  Mrs.  Maybury  and 
the  two  girls  arrived  at  the  hall.  How  hearty 
and  sincere  were  the  congratulations  they  offered! 
After  they  had  been  told  all  the  particulars  relat- 
ing to  Henry  Morley,  they  learned  who  Tinley 
really  was. 

'^  Gertrude,  my  head  is  getting  dizzy  from  this 
delightful  news,"  said  Jessie. 
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''But,"  said  Father  Morley,  "neither  of  the 
sisters  know  abonfc  it  yet.  I  mnst  go  and  break 
the  news  to  the  blind  girl." 

"  Poor  Mary !  poor  Mary !"  said  Jessie, 
thoughtfully.  "I  should  like  to  go  with  you, 
father." 

^*  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  accompany 
me,"  replied  Father  Morley.  "  And  now  I  shall 
speak  to  Kate  about  it,  and  she  can  then  go  with 
her  father  to  the  lodge." 

There  was  an  addition  to  the  party  in  a  few 
minutes  after;  Father  Martin  came  immediately 
on  getting  a  note  from  Gertrude. 

"Am  I  not  a  good  prophet?"  he  said,  as  he 
took  Gertrude's  hand.  "Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
your  sorrows  would  not  always  last?  Your  joy 
to-day,  and  the  troubles  you  have  passed  through, 
remind  me  of  a  summer  cloud,  which  for  awhile 
hides  the  sun  from  our  view ;  as  we  watch  it  we 
see  the  edges  getting  brighter  and  brighter,  until 
at  last  the  brightness  of  its  silvery  bordering  is 
dazzling." 

"  Ah !  rather  say,  father,  that  our  troubles 
were  like  winter  clouds,  dark  and  heavy,"  said 
Gertrude. 

"  Even  so ;  are  they  not  past?"  replied  Father 
Martin.    He  then  spoke  to  Mrs.  Morley  on  the 
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necessity  of  employing  means  to  bring  abont  tiie 
return  of  her  son. 

"  When  I  come  to-morrow/'  he  continued,  "we 
shall  hear  Captain  Yerner's  opinion  on  the  sab- 
ject,  which  no  doubt  will  be  valuable." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

A  MBETING  IN  THE  WOOD. 

Mary  Arley  knows  that  her  father  has  returned, 
and  the  tears  are  streaming  from  her  sightless 
eyes,  as  her  sister  implores  of  her  not  to  cry  so 
much.  As  yet  she  has  not  spoken  since  Father 
Morley  told  her  that  it  really  was  her  father's 
voice  she  had  recognised  the  day  before,  and  how 
he  had  known  her  from  her  likeness  to  her 
mother. 

**  Mary,"  said  Tinley,  or,  as  we  must  now  call 
him,  Arley,  **  will  you  not  speak  one  word  to  me  ? 
Well  I  know  that  I  don't  deserve  it,  but  tell  me 
you  forgive  me." 

"Oh  father!"  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
"  don't  distress  yourself  by  asking  such  a  ques- 
tion. Day  after  day,  for  years,  I  have  prayed  for 
you.    I  have  asked  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  lift  ap 
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her  pnre  hands^  and  plead  for  yon  before  God's 
throne.  If  there  was  any  feeling  in  my  heart 
that  shoald  not  be  there,  I  would  not  have  done 

SO. 

*'Did  she,  did  your  mother,  forgive  me?" 
asked  Arley,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible. 

"My  poor  poor  mother,"  said  the  girl,  as  the 
memory  of  one  she  had  loved  so  dearly  was 
brought  vividly  before  her,  **  she  spoke  of  you  an 
hour  before  she  died,  and  gave  me  a  message  for 
you,  in  case  you  should  ever  return  to  us.  She 
wished  I  should  tell  you  that  she  had  suffered 
much,  and  that  she  had  offered  it  all  for  you,  that 
one  day  you  might  return  to  God.  The  offering 
she  made  was  never  rejected,"  continued  the 
girl.  "It  was  a  heart  broken  by  sorrow  and 
Buffering." 

"  Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me  !"  cried  the  wretched 
man. 

"I  must  ask  you  both,"  said  Father  Morley, 
who  had  been  silent  since  he  had  told  the  blind 
girl  that  her  father  had  returned,  "  not  to  dwell 
any  longer  on  the  past.  If  each  in  their  way 
have  suffered,  and  had  sorrow  and  affliction,  it 
has  worked  for  good.  Now  think  of  the  goodness 
of  God  in  permitting  you  three  to  meet  again." 

'^  Kate,"  said  the  blind  girl,  "  does  Miss  Jessie 
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know  of  all  this  ?  I  am  speaking  of  one,  father, 
who  nursed  me  in  sickness,  who" 

"  And  I  am  here  to  witness  your  joy,  Mary," 
said  Jessie,  only  now  allowing  the  blind  girl  to 
know  that  she  was  present. 

**  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  yonr  voice,"  said  the 
girl.  '*  Father,  yon  have  to  thank  this  yomig 
lady  for" 

*^  Not  another  word  about  me  now,  Mary,"  said 
Jessie,  who  now  feared  the  girl  would  begin  to 
tell  her  father  anything  she  had  done  for  her.  It 
would  have  been  painful  to  her  to  hear  the  blind 
girl  speaking  of  her  in  the  terms  she  knew  that 
she  would  indulge  in. 

There  was  one  more  silent  witness  in  the  room, 
who  shed  tears  freely  as  she  listened  to  what 
passed.  It  was  Bridget  Murphy,  who  had  crept; 
noiselessly  inside  the  door,  and  there  stood  wiping 
her  face  with  her  check  apron. 

Now  that  each  felt  calm,  and  spoke  happily 
together,  she  walked  from  the  corner  in  which 
she  had  been  standing,  and  as  she  joined  the 
party  said : 

^'  Och !  but  'tis  meself  that's  glad  at  the  turn 
things  has  taken.  Sure  I  knew  yesterday  'twasn't 
for  nothing  all  the  gintlemin  came.  But,"  she 
asked,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  her^ 
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**  Ti^here's  the  furriner  ?    Maybe  he's  a  lord  or  a 
prince." 

Arley's  face^  which  was  sad  up  to  this  time, 
now  underwent  a  complete  change.  •  The  woman's 
look  of  inquiry,  and  the  question  itself,  made  him 
forget  for  the  moment  the  sadness  of  the  last  half* 
hour,  and  he  laughed  as  he  had  not  known  him-* 
self  to  do  for  many  a  day  before. 

"Well/*  said  Arley,  turning  to  Bridget  Marphy, 
"  he's  not  a  prince,  but  he's  a  good  and  a  noble- 
hearted  lad." 

A  servant  now  arrived  to  say  that  Mrs.  Morley 
wished  the  blind  girl  to  spend  the  day  with  her 
father  and  sister  at  the  hall. 

The  next  day  might  be  called  a  council  day  at 
Trenton  Hall.  Long  and  earnest  deliberations 
took  place  between  Mrs.  Morley,  the  two  priests, 
and  Captain  Yerner. 

Henry  Morley  was  spoken  of,  and  the  best 
means  to  be  employed  in  finding  him  out,  and 
causing  his  return  home.  The  means  proposed 
by  Father  Morley  seemed  to  cause  his  mother 
much  distress  of  mind.  He  spent  much  time  in 
trying  to  dispel  it,  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
low  pleading  tones  in  which  he  spoke. 

The  next  subject  was  Gertrude's  marriage. 
Father  Morley  urged  his  mother  to  have  it  take 
place    immediately,  and    to    have   it  a   private 
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wedding.  In  this  he  had  a  very  able  abettor  in 
Captain  Yerner,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that, 
with  Gertrade'a  consent,  the  marriage  should  take 
place  in  a  fortnight. 

Arley  was  now  informed  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Weston,  of  which  he  heard  with  nnfeigned 
pleasure.  Father  Morley  expressed  an  opinion 
that,  on  Henry  Morley's  return,  Arley*s  testimony 
as  to  having  saved  his  life  might  be  very  valuable. 
Arley  replied  that  he  hoped  he  might  live  to  be  of 
some  service  to  any  of  the  family.  He  returned 
to  London  with  Father  Morley,  who  said  that  he 
would  get  him  employment  there  for  a  time,  as  he 
felt  sure  that  when  his  brother  returned  Arley 
would  be  suitably  provided  for.  There  was  one 
difficulty  to  be  got  over  still.  Mrs.  Morley  and 
Gertrude  wished  Lee  to  remain  at  the  Hall, 
where,  they  said,  he  could  assist  the  gardener,  or 
act  as  page.  When  first  the  boy  heard  that  he 
was  to  live  there,  his  delight  was  unbounded,  bot 
when  he  heard  that  Arley  was  not  to  remain  also, 
be  shook  his  head  and  said,  *^  No,  no ;  I  go  too, 
I  love  Masta  Tinley  here."  And  he  pressed  his 
hand  upon  his  breast.  Bat  when  it  was  explained  ^ 
to  him  that  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  that 
Arley  wished  him  to  remain,  he  consented. 

Once  more  Captain  Yeruer  said  Good-bye,  bat 
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only  for  a  few  days;   then  he  would  return   to 
claim  Gertrude  as  his  own. 

How  bright  and  radiant  she  looked,  as  she 
stood  at  the  window  and  watched  him  bound  with 
a  light  step  down  the  terrace  steps  and  into  the 
carriage,  which  was  waiting  for  him.  And  as  he 
looked  back  and  lifted  his  hat  to  her,  the  joy  that 
filled  his  heart  was  seen  on  his  face. 

^'  Ah,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  you  wei^  here," 
said  Gertrude,  as  she  turned  from  the  window, 
and  saw  Mrs.  Morley  smiling  as  she  stood  close 
by  her.  "  Why,  I  thought  you  were  at  the  hall 
door."    ^ 

"  So  I  was,  Gertrude,"  replied  Mrs.  Morley ; 
*'  but  I  hastened  here  to  help  you  to  wipe  ofif  your 
tears." 

Gertrude  laughed.  It  was  one  of  those  merry 
sounds  which  come  direct  from  the  heart. 

^'  Tears  are  for  the  sad,  mamma,"  she  said,  as 
she  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck  and 
kissed  her.  *'  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  a  walk 
through  the  grounds,  so  I'll  just  go  out  for  half 
an  hour  or  so." 

"It  will  do  you  good,"  replied  Mrs.  Morley; 
"  but  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  take  off  your  hat, 
and  carry  it,  as  you  do,  on  your  arm." 

''Well,  mamma,  I  shall  not;  but  you  have  no 
idea  how  delicious  it  is  to  feel  the  cool  air  blow- 
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ing  throngli  one's  hair.  It  is  so  refreshing." 
She  then  threw  a  mantle  over  her  shoolders,  and 
put  on  a  straw  hat  trimmed  with  flowers.  How 
lightly  she  tripped  along  the  terrace,  and  then  on 
to  the  wooded  part  of  the  grounds !  The  paths 
there  afforded  beaatifal  walks.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  sought  the  solitude  there,  that  she  might 
contemplate,  as  it  were,  the  happiness  she  felt. 
After  having  walked  some  time,  she  came  to  a 
rustic  seat. 

*'  Really,"  she  said  aloud,  "  this  is  inviting.'* 
And  she  sat  down.  She  opened  a  book  which 
she  had  with  her,  and  began  to  read.  She 
became  interested  as  she  read  on,  and  forgot  for 
a  few  minutes  where  she  was. 

A  rustling  among  the  leaves,  as  of  some  one 
walking  on  them,  made  her  start,  and  look  round. 
She  saw  a  woman  approaching  within  a  few  yards 
of  where  she  was.  She  wore  a  large  cloak,  and 
her  face  was  quite  concealed  by  a  thick  veil.  She 
walked  quickly  on  when  she  saw  Gertrude,  and  as 
she  came  near,  the  former  stood  up  and  looked 
startled. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  woman,  "  sit  down,  I'll  not 
harm  you*  It  is  not  for  that  I  have  come  to  seek 
you." 

'*To   seek   me!"   exclaimed   Gertrude,  mora 
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startled  than  before.  "Pray,  for  what?  And 
who  are  you?" 

"It  matters  not  who  I  am/'  returned  the 
woman;  "you  shall  know  me  later  on.  But  I 
know  you,  Miss  Morley,  and  can  tell  you  more  of 
what  concerns  your  happiness  than  you  know  of 
yourself.  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  continued  the 
woman,  "there's  no  cause  for  alarm  about  me. 
I  mean  no  harm ;  I  am  come  to  save  you  from  it." 

"For  God's  sake,"  said  Gertrude,  now 
thoroughly  frightened;  "why  speak  in  this  way 
to  me?  You  surely  cannot  know  anything  of 
me?" 

"  More  than  you  think,  young  lady.  In  a  few 
days  you  will  be  a  bride.  You  would  have  been 
one  long  ago  had  not  one  who  vowed  vengeance 
on  you  and  yours  crossed  your  path.  Now  again 
she  is  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  your  happiness,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  here  to  put  you  on  your  guard." 

Gertrude  Morley  sank  on  the  seat.  Her  colour 
went  and  came  quickly. 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  Hall,"  she  said,  "  and 
you  can  see  Mrs.  Morley.  I  cannot  remain  longer 
here." 

"Yes,  I'll  go  with  you,"  replied  the  woman. 
"  I  was  on  my  way  there  when  I  met  you  here.  I 
came  this  way  because  it  is  private." 
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Gertrude  rose  and  walked  qaickly  back,  the 
woman  keeping  close  by  her. 

"Where  is  mamma?"  she  asked,  hurriedly, 
as  she  entered  the  hall,  followed  by  the  woman. 
**  Show  this  person  into  the  breakfast  room." 
And  she  harried  past  the  servant  who  had  told 
her  Mrs.  Morley  was  in  her  own  room* 

The  servant  looked  with  more  than  ordinary 
curiosity  at  the  veiled  figure  of  the  stranger,  and 
as  she  left  the  room  into  which  she  had  shown  the 
woman,  she  said,  "  More  good  news,  I  hope." 

"What  is  the  matter,  darling?  What  has 
happened  ?"  eagerly  asked  Mrs.  Morley,  as  she 
saw  Gertrude's  agitated  look,  when  she  went  into 
her  room. 

"  Oh  mamma !  I  met  such  a  strange'  mysterious 
woman  as  I  sat  reading  in  the  wood.  She  came 
np  to  me,  and  told  me  she  had  come  to  save  me 
from  harm." 

"  Oh,  some  impostor.  Dear  child,  don't  fret 
yourself  so.  I  wish  I  had  been  there ;  I  would 
have  told  her  what  I  thought." 

"She  is  waiting  to  see  you,  mamma,  down 
stairs." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Morley ;  "  I  shall  go  and 
speak  to  her.  Some  one  wanting  to  extort  money, 
I  dare  say.    Come  with  me,  Gertrude."    And 
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both  ladies  were  soon  in  the  room  where  their 
strange  visitor  was  waiting. 

She  stood  np  as  they  entered. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  "  the  object  of 
yonr  coming  here?  But  first  of  all,  I  request 
that  you  will  lift  yonr  veil,  and  let  me  see  to 
whom  I  speak." 

^^My  object/'  said  the  woman,  ''in  coming 
here,  is  to  reveal  to  you  what  has  been  the  caase 
of  much  trouble  to  yon  and  this  young  lady,  and 
to  put  you  on  yonr  guard  against  the  same  hap* 
pening  again.  As  to  lifting  my  veil,  I  am  sure 
you  would  scarcely  know  me  now." 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  **I  must  decline 
any  further  conversation  with  you.  If  you  are  in 
want  say  so  candidly,  and  I  shall  relieve  you." 

''Lady,  it  was  not  for  money  that  I  came  here. 
I  don't  blame  you  for  saying  so ;  it  looks  like  it 
perhaps.  But  no ;  I  came  here  to  thwart  a 
wicked  woman,  and  hinder  her  from  having  the 
satisfaction  of  taking  revenge.  Bevenge  must  be 
a  pleasant  thing,"  continued  the  woman,  "  from 
all  I  have  heard  about  it,  so  Til  just  try  what  it 
is,  and  have  mine." 

Mrs.  Morley  did  not  interrupt  her.  She  felt 
perplexed ;  and  if  the  woman  did  not  want  money, 
what  object  could  she  have,  she  thought,  in  trying 
to  work  upon  their  fears  ? 
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*^  I  must  confess/'  she  said,  ''  that  I  feel  sur- 
prised ;  bat  if  you  are  sincere^  why  try  to  disguise 
yourself  so  ?" 

**WelI/'  replied  the  woman,  "I  know  I  can 
depend  upon  your  honour,  and  that  of  Miss 
Morley,  never  to  mention  anything  of  me  to  those 
I  wish  it  kept  from."  As  she  spoke  she  lifted 
her  veil.  '^  I  am  not  fit  to  be  looked  at ;  my  face 
is  so  disfigured." 

She  spoke  truly,  for  she  disclosed  a  face 
swollen  and  braised,  her  right  eye  being  com- 
pletely shut  from  inflammation.  The  ladies  started 
at  the  sight. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Gertrude,  *'  I  think  this  per- 
son is  Miss  Franks's  maid." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  Miss  Morley ;  and  this," 
said  Susan,  as  she  put  her  hand  to  her  face,  **  is 
the  work  of  that  lady." 

Susan,  who  had  been  standing  up  to  that  time, 
was  now  asked  to  sit  down,  when  Mrs.  Morley 
said,  *'  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  an 
accident?" 

"Accident!"  repeated  the  girl.  **Was  it  by 
accident  that  she  came  suddenly  on  me,  before  I 
knew  what  she  intended  to  do,  dragged  me  to  the 
floor  with  all  the  strength  of  a  mad  woman,  and 
when  I  was  down  beat  and  kicked  me?  I  see 
that  you  are  shocked,  ladies.    It  was  not  to  speak 
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of  myself  that  I  came  here.    If  I  had  come  long 
ago  I  wonld  have  done  right,  bat  'tis  not  too  late 

yet.'* 

'*I  never  remember,"  said  the  gentle  Mrs. 
Morley,  "  having  wilfully  offended  any  one  in  ipy 
life.  I  can  answer  as  well  for  Miss  Morley,  there- 
fore where  is  the  cause  for  the  revenge  you  speak 
of?" 

**I  shall  tell  you  all  I  know,"  said  the  girl, 
**  and  then  judge  for  yourself.  And  I  am  sure 
that  yon  and  Miss  Morley  bare  not  done  a  wrong 
to  any  person." 


CHAPTER  L. 

UNMASKED. 

"  Before  you  were  married  to  Colonel  Morley," 
began  Susan,  '*  was  he  not  stationed  with  his 
regiment  at ?" 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Morley,  with  an  expression 
of  surprise  on  her  face. 

*'I  mean  nothing  offensive,"  said  the  girl, 
*'but  did  you  ever  hear  that  there  was  a  lady 
there  who  fell  in  love  with  him,  but  he  did  not 
care  for  her  ?" 
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'^  What  can  all  this  have  to  do  with  the  present 
time  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Morley^  evidently  much 
affected,  as  memories  of  the  past  rashed  quickly 
to  her  mind. 

^' Don't  distress  yourself,  dearest  mamma/* 
said  Gertrude,  as  she  noticed  the  look  on  her 
mother's  face. 

^^It  has  everything  to* do  with  the  present 
time/'  replied  the  girl.  *'  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
lady's  name  ?" 

"Never,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  ''but  I  heard  of 
the  circumstance  you  mention." 

''  That  lady  was  Miss  Franks,"  said  Susan, 
''  and  she  hates  you  with  a  bitter  hatred,  and  she 
hated  you  from  the  first  day  she  saw  you.  She 
calls  you  her  rival." 

Looks  of  wonder  and  astonishment  were  ex- 
changed between  mother  and  daughter,  but  nei- 
ther spoke,  and  the  girl  continued : . ''  And  she 
vowed  revenge  if  her  life  was  to  pay  the  forfeit. 
You  remember  Mrs.  Goleburn,  a  widow,  that  was 
a  long  time  on  a  visit  with  Miss  Franks  ?" 
.  Mrs.  Morley  nodded  an  assent,  and  the  girl 
went  on. 

''  She  was  at  school  with  Miss  Franks.  She 
is  not  a  widow:  her  husband  had  a  situation 
in  London,  and  she  ran  away  from  him.  Her 
name   is  Truffman.      She  had  a  son  in  India 
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at  the  timOf  and  Miss  Franks  sent  him  a  hun- 
dred pounds  when  she  got  the  news  back  that 
he  had  come  between  this  young  lady,  (as  she 
pointed  to  Gertrude,)  and  Captain  Yerner.  He 
did  his  part/'  said  the  girl ;  *^  I  heard  all  about 
it.  The  pretended  widow  went  to  Brierly  Park  as 
housekeeper.  Miss  Franks  wanted  her  to  entrap 
old  Mr.  Weston,  that  none  of  his  property  should 
come  to  your  family.  She  is  back  again  now  with 
Miss  Franks,  since  the  gentleman  died ;  bat  she 
is  a  widow  now  and  her  son  is  in  England." 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Mrs.  Morley,  ^'how  you 
are  in  possession  of  all  you  speak  about  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  the  pretended  widow  and  Miss 
Franks  speak  together  at  night,"  replied  the  girl, 
''when  they  thought  all  were  asleep.  I  heard 
Miss  Franks  say  she  W9uld  die  quietly  if  she 
could  have  revenge  on  you.^' 

Mrs.  Morley  and  Gertrude  were  thoroughly 
taken  by  surprise.  They  oould  not  doubt  what 
they  heard;  the  girl's  words  corresponded  with 
the  past. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Morley, ''  thanks  be  to  God, 
all  is  past.  I  see  nothing  more  to  fear.  I  have 
heard  and  read  of  such  wickedness,  but  I  little 
thought  it  would  ever  be  practised  against  me  or 
my  family.  But  what  did  you  mean  by  saying 
you  wished  to  save  Miss  Morley  from  harm  ?" 
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**  She  is  to  be  married  in  a  few  days^  is  she 
Doty  ma*am  ?''  asked  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Morley  looked  surprised^  and  asked  how 
she  got  snch  information. 

'^Miss  Franks  heard  of  it  yesterday  at  Bose- 
monnty  and  she  is  fit  for  a  lanatic  asylam  since. 
That  is  why  she  set  on  me"  continued  Sasan. 
''  She  told  me  that  her  friend  Mrs.  Golebnm 
would  stop  some  time^  so  I  should  take  np  my 
former  place  as  maid.  I  told  her  that  I  knew 
who  her  friend  was^  and  that  I  knew  why  she  was 
so  much  out  of  her  mind^  because  she  could  not 
hinder  Miss  Morley's  marriage.  Then  she  tore  at 
me,  and  beat  me  about  the  head  and  face^  before  I 
had  the  power  to  save  myself,  she  took  me  so 
suddenly.  Now,  madam,  I  have  nearly  done  my 
task.  What  I  came  for  is  to  warn  you  against 
what  she  is  trying  to  do  now.  She  wants  the 
same  young  man,  that  Captain  Verner  met,  to 
bring  a  lawsuit  against  Miss  Morley  for  breach  of 
promise,  as  soon  as  she  is  married." 

**  Oh  mamma,  mamma !"  exclaimed  Gertrude, 
"  this  is  shocking.     Can  it  really  be  true  ?** 

*'I  am  speaking  the  truth,  Miss  Morley.  I 
came  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  and  then  to  serve 
my  own  purpose  after.  More  than  one  can  take 
revenge.  I  have  been  more  like  a  slave  to  her 
than  anything  else ;  and  now  to  put  this  degrada- 
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tion  on  me !"  And  she  put  her  hand  to  her  dis- 
figured face.  *'  'Tis  well  for  poor  Miss  Fielding 
that  she  left  her.  I  saved  her  from  something 
like  this  the  day  she  was  turned  out ;  hut  I  know 
for  certain  she  beat  her  before  that.  As  soon  as  I 
get  over  this/'  continued  Susan^  ^*  I'll  not  stay  a 
day  with  her." 

The  girl  looked  faint  and  ill,  and  was  offered 
refreshment^  of  which  she  partook. 

'^  I  must  not  remain  too  long^  it  would  rouse 
her  suspicion.   I  came  on  here  from  the  doctor's." 

Mrs.  Morley  expressed  a  wish  that  she  would 
return,  when  Captain  Yerner  and  Father  Morley 
would  come  back,  and  assured  her  that  she  felt 
grateful  for  the  good  service  which  she  wished  to 
render  to  Miss  Morley ;  and  if  ever  she  required 
anything  which  they  could  do  for  her,  they  would, 
be  glad  to  assist  her  in  any  way. 

The  girl  left,  promising  to  come  back  as  Mrs. 
Morley  desired.  As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  the 
feelings  which  Gertrude  had  so  well  controlled, 
had  their  way,  and  the  tears  she  shed  were  a  great 
relief  to  her ;  she  felt  shocked  at  the  hideousness 
of  the  revelations  of  the  morning. 

^^  Dearest  child,  don't  distress  yourself  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Morley ;  **  although  you  suffered  for  a  time, 
God  in  His  mercy  did  not  allow  the  designs  of 
that  wicked  woman  to  succeed  in  the  end.    I  have 
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often  noticed  in  Miss  Franks'  eyes^  as  she  spoke 
to  me,  an  expression  so  peculiar  that  it  is  beyond 
description.  It  made  me  feel  uncomfortable  more 
than  once ;  but  then  her  words  were  gracions.". 

'*  Jnst  the  same  with  me^  mamma.  Will  not 
Frederick  be  astonished  ?*' 

^'Yes,  in  one  way  he  will;  to  hear  how  the 
deception  practised  on  him  was  brought  about/' 
replied  Mrs.  Morley ;  "  but,  you  remember^  Ger- 
trude, be  said  at  one  time  that  he  doubted  Miss 
Franks'  sincerity." 

Neither  Mrs.  Morley  nor  Gertrude  felt  as  tiiim 
as  usual  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  They  wrotei 
to  Captain  Yerner  and  Father  Morley,  saying  that 
they  wished  them  to  come  immediately  to  Trenton 
Hall,  as  they  had  made  a  most  extraordinary  dis- 
covery as  to  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  the  former 
had  suffered  in  India. 

They  arrived  sooner  than  had  been  at  first 
arranged.  The  communication  which  Susan  had 
made  was  laid  before  them,  which  corresponded  so 
exactly  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cltSe,  that 
Captain  Yerner  did  not  doubt  its  veracity. 

^^If,"  he  said,  'Uhis  person's  name  is  really 
Truffman,  it  would  be  a  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment;  also,  if  Miss  Franks  knew  Colonel  Morley 
before  his  marriage;  I  shall  call  upon  the  lady 
and  b6  put  a  stop  to  any  further  annoyance  from 
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her.  It  is  qnite  feasible  that  she  wonid  pay 
young  Trnffman  to  institute  a  suit  at  law.  I 
always  distrusted  Miss  Franks,"  added  Captain 
Verner,  "but  I  own  I  never  dreamt  of  wicked- 
ness such  as  this." 

While  the  party  at  Trenton  Hall  were  consult- 
ing as  to  the  best  means  of  proceeding,  in  order  to 
convict  Miss  Franks,  if  she  was  indeed  as  guilty  as 
represented,  that  lady  was  equally  busy  in  hold- 
ing council  with  her  confidential  friend,  to  whom 
it  is  justly  due  to  say,  she  did  not  appear  pleased 
with  the  subject  or  the  arguments  Miss  Franks 
was  making  use  of  to  make  her  yield  to  the  pro- 
posal she"  had  made.  Mrs.  Golebum  sat  with  her 
head  bent  a  little  to  one  side,  her  upper  lip  was 
curled,  while  her  eyes  were  as  steadily  fixed  on 
Miss  Franks'  face  as  their  incessant  twinkling 
would  allow. 

**  I  thought,"  said  Miss  Franks,  in  a  quick,  im- 
patient tone,  **  that  you  had  some  spirit,  Lucy." 

"If  yon  call  my  unwillingness  to  assist  in  a 
matter,  which  may  turn  out  a  very  serious  affair 
for  me  and  Joe,  a  want  of  spirit,"  said  the  widow, 
"why,  I  must  only  impute  your  doing  so  to  a  want 
of  common  sense." 

"  Common  nonsense,"  returned  Miss  Franks. 
"  Why,  nothing  is  easier  than  I  propose.  The 
thing  need  never  be  carried  into  a  court  of  law.* 
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Jast  let  your  son  give  a  good  fee  to  a  lawyer  to 
write  a  threatening  letter  or  two  to  Yerner;  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  him  think  that  the  young 
lady  is  not  quite  as  innocent  as  she  appears.'* 

^'  Oh,  if  it  went  no  farther  than  that/'  said 
Mrs.  Golebuniy  *'  there  would  be  no  risk,  but, 
after  all,  Jane,  I  see  no  use  in  it." 

*'  But  I  do/'  exclaimed  Miss  Franks,  with  a 
fierceness  of  manner  quite  startling.  ^*  Woman, 
you  know  not  what  it  is  to  thirst  for  revenge; 
and  see  how  nearly  I  had  it  accomplished ;  it  is 
all  undone  again,  if  I  can't  now  make  Yerner 
believe  your  son  spoke  truly.  After  all,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Franks,  ^'I  can  hardly  think  the 
report  is  true,  that  the  marriage  is  to  take  place 
so  soon.  I  heard  that  Yerner  is  coming  to  the 
hall  in  a  few  days,  at  least  that  prating,  saucy  miss 
told  me  so." 

*'  Miss  Morley,  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the 
widow. 

"  No,  that  young  Maybury  I  allude  to.  I  have 
a  great  notion  of  going  to  the  hall  to  visit.  I 
might  possibly  glean  some  useful  information 
there.  Gome,  Lucy,  it  will  be  as  well  if  you  go 
too;  the  more  you  see  of  the  young  lady  the 
better,  in  case  you  might  be  called  as  a  witness 
by-and-by.  And  we  must  write  to  Joe  by  this 
night's  mail|  there's  no  time  to  lose." 
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^'Ohy  there's  plenty  of  tixae,  Jane/'  returned 
Mrs.  Golebarn^  **  I  have  heard  of  breach  of  pro- 
mise cases  being  tried  as  often  after  as  before 
marriage.  'Tis  a  pity/'  she  added,  while  a  smile 
of  great  irony  passed  over  her  face,  *'  that  ladies 
who  run  away  with  lovers  they  have  no  right  to, 
can't  be  punished ;  in  that  case,  Jane,  you  would 
have  a  fair  field  for  revenge,  and  could  make  the 
elder  lady  feel  your  indignation,  instead  of  the 
young  one." 

Miss  Franks's  eyes  assumed  a  greenish  tint, 
and  lighted  up  with  a  brightness  which  was  not 
caused  by  any  feeling  of  satisfaction.  It  required 
all  the  self-control  she  could  command  to  keep 
her  from  answering  Mrs.  Golebum,  not  by  orato- 
rical power,  but  by  physical ;  she  felt  inclined  to 
make  a  spring  at  her,  but  was  checked  by  the 
thought  that  the  lady  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
her,  to  enable  her  to  work  out  the  business  of  her 
Ufe. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

RBTBIBUTION. 

Captain  Verner  asked  Father  Morley  to  accom- 
pany bim  the  next  day  on  his  visit  to  Miss 
Franks,  but,  before  the  honr  they  had  appointed, 
they  were  standing  at  the  drawing-room  window 
with  Gertrude,  when  they  saw  that  lady  and  her 
friend  walking  towards  the  house. 

''  I  declare,  here  is  that  old  wretch,*'  said  Cap- 
tain Verner ;  he  looked  at  Gertrude  as  he  spoke^ 
and  saw  her  turn  quite  pale.  He  took  her  hand, 
and,  as  he  patted  her  playfully  on  either  cheek, 
said, 

'*  Why,  Gertrude,  where  is  that  brave  heart  of 
yours!  believe  me,  in  future,  you  shall  not  be 
troubled  by  her.  This  shall  be  her  last  visit  here," 
and,  as  he  made  the  concluding  remark,  the 
determined  look,  and  the  colour  deepening  on  his 
handsome  face,  showed  that  he  meant  what  be 
said. 

''I  am  glad  that  she  is  come,"  said  Father 
Morley,  "  I  prefer  it  to  going  to  her  house." 

A  hasty  ring  and  knock  at  the  door  pat  an  end 
to  their  remarks. 
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At  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Morl^  harried  intot' 
the  room. 

"  Have  you  seen  her?"  she  said,  "  Miss  Franks^ 
is  coming  in/'  and,  like  Gertrnde,  a  few  minutes 
hefore,  her  face  was  colourless. 

There  was  scarcely  time  for  a  reply,  for  Miss 
Franks  and  Mrs.  Colehurn  were  shown  in.  Ger- 
trude afterwards  declared  that  she  conld  distinctly, 
count  the  beatings  of  her  heart,  as  it  bounded 
wildly  against  her  side  when  she  saw  them  enter. 

When  Miss  Franks  saw  Captain  Verner,  she. 
started  involuntarily.  She  did  not  expect  him  to 
be  there.  She  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Morley  and, 
Gertrude,  and  brought  all  her  smiling  powers  into 
active  service. 

''  Dear  me/'  she  exclaimed,  walking  quickly  to 
Captain  Vemer,  '^  this  is  a  most  unexpected 
pleasure,"  and  she  pnt  out  her  hand. 

He  bowed  stifiSy,  as  he  said, 

*'  The  pleasure  is  all  on  your  side,  madam." 

She  was  quite  taken  aback,  but  in  an  instant 
recovered  her  self-possession. 

"  Oh,  there's  a  mistake  somewhere.  Why,  you 
surely  remember  me,  Captain  Verner,"  she  said ; 
*'  I  can't  have  the  misfortune  of  being  forgotten  by 
you. 

*'  Pray,  madam,  don't  trouble  yourself  by  any 
such  fears." 
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''  Ah  !  well  that's  right/'  she  said,  as  if  pleased 
at  the  remark.  Then  turning  quickly  to  Father 
Morley,  she  continued:  '*Mr.  Morley,  really  I 
was  near  being  rude,  and  forgetting  to  offer  you  a 
welcome  amongst  us.  Captain  Yemer,  you  nearly 
bewildered  me." 

This  she  said  in  quite  a  playful  manner.  *  She 
thought  that  she  would  pretend  not  to  notice 
what  had  passed. 

Captain  Verner  was  now  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  sitting  near  Gertrude  on  the  couch. 
**  Gertrude,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  for  my 
sake  be  calm.     The  end  will  repay  you." 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  and  etch 
felt  it  awkward.  At  leugth  Captain  Verner  said, 
in  a  low  but  firm  tone  :  ''  I  was  just  about  call- 
ing on  you,  Miss  Franks,  when  your  visit  this 
morning  has  opportunely  made  it  unnecessary." 

**  Dear  me,  I  am  sorry  I  put  a  stop  to  such  a 
treat  as  seeing  you  at  my  house,"  replied  Miss 
Franks;  ''but  I  shall  have  a  visit  in  anticipa- 
tion." 

"For  the  present,"  said  Captain  Vomer,  '*I 
shall  lay  aside  all  ceremony.  My  visit  to  you  was 
on  a  matter  of  business." 

''  Ah  !"  said  Miss  Franks,  with  one  of  her  best 
smiles,  ''perhaps  it  was  concerning  the  happy 
event  about  to  take  place." 
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Bat  while  she  said  this,  she  conid  not  help 
baying  a  very  nncomfortable  feeling  of  there  being 
something  unpleasant  in  Captain  Vomer's  words» 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

He  did  not  reply  to  her  remark,  but  went  on  in 
the  same  decided  tone :  '*  May  I  ask  if  yon  were 
acquainted  with  the  late  Colonel  Morley  before 
his  marriage  ?" 

There  was  no  need  for  Miss  Franks  to  utter  a 
reply,  to  assure  all  present  that  the  question  was 
astounding  to  her.  Her  face  became  perfectly 
colourless,  while  her  lips  were  compressed,  then 
parted,  as  if  going  to  reply,  but  she  did  pot  speak. 

'^I  await  your  reply,  madam,"  said  Captain 
Vemer. 

**  Why,  and  for  what  purpose,  do  you  ask  such 
a  question  ?*'  she  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
excitement. 

**  That  you  shall  know  later  on,"  he  replied. 

Miss  Franks  looked  at  Mrs.  Morley,  who  shrank 
from  the  frightful  expression  in  her  eyes.  Quick 
as  lightning  the  thought  presented  itself  to  her, 
that  all  there  knew  of  her  disappointment  about 
Colonel  Morley,  and  the  part  she  had  taken  in 
having  Captain  Yerner  deceived  about  Gertrude. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  tumult  of  rage  within 
her. 

*'  Madam,"  said  Captain  Vemer,  as  he  tried  to 
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master  the  impatience  he  felt  at  her  hesitation  in 
replying :  **  I  must^  in  the  name  of  these  ladies^ 
demand  a  decided  answer."  He  waved  his  hand 
towards  Mrs.  Morlej  and  Gertrnde  as  he  spoke. 

She  nerved  herself  for  the  worst,  as  she  an- 
swered: ^'Yes^  I  did  know  the  gentleman  yon 
speak  of." 

"  If  I  don't  mistake,"  continued  Captain  Ver- 
ner,  ^'yon  have  introdaced  this  lady  as  Mrs.  Cole- 
hum.  May  I  ask  when  she  changed  her  name  ? 
Pray,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Colehurn,  "is 
not  your  name  Truffman  ?" 

"  Don't  answer  such  a  question,  Lucy,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Franks. 

But  that  lady  did  not  heed  the  order  so 
peremptorily  given,  for  she  said :  "  It  is  true  I 
have  changed  my  name.  I  did  so  in  the  first 
instance  to  escape  being  found  by  an  unkind  hus- 
band, whom  I  had  to  fly  from  to  save  my  life. 
Now  that  he  is  dead  it  matters  not  to  have  my 
real  nanie  known.    It  is  Truffman." 

Miss  Franks  almost  groaned  aloud.  She  rose 
from  her  chair  as  she  said  to  Mrs.  Colehurn  •* 
'*  Come,  we  shall  go.  We  did  not  visit  here  to 
be  questioned  so  rudely ;  but  I  might  have  known 
that  the  deception  and  hypocrisy  of  these  two 
smooth-faced  things  boded  no  good.  I  deserve  it 
all,  for  having  degraded  myself  by  knowing  one 
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who    could    kidnap    the    affianced     husband    of 
another." 

Father  Morley,  who  had  been  until  now  per- 
fectly silent,  walked  hastily  across  the  room,  and 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  centre  table,  as  he 
said  to  Miss  Franks  :  ''I  must  really  ask  you  to 
desist  from  such  language  towards  my  mother 
and  sister.  They  are  far  from  acting  in  any  way 
by  which  they  could  merit  such  remarks.  The 
memory  of  my  father  is  without  reproach." 

**  'Tis  well  you  have  such  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  them,"  retorted  Miss  Franks;  *'for 
very  few  others  say  or  think  as  you  do." 

'*  Silence  !"  was  uttered  by  Captain  Verner,  in 
a  voice  so  stern  that  Miss  Franks  started.  **  Now 
hear  me.  We  shall  understand  each  other :  and 
you  don't  leave  this  room  until  we  do.  I  am  in 
possession  of  facts  concerning  you  and  your 
friend  which  are  not  fit  to  bear  the  light.  Ex- 
cuse, ril  not  be  interrupted,"  as  he  saw  Miss 
Franks  about  to  speak,  **  and  just  take  a  seat 
while  I  lay  those  facts  before  you.  You  will 
easily  recognise  them.  They  are  your  familiar 
thoughts  brought  to  the  noonday  glare.  You 
fancied  (I  beg  pardon  for  using  the  word,)"  he 
said,  with  extreme  irony,  'Uhat  Captain  Morley 
paid  you  particular  attention  when  his  regiment 
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was  ftt many  years  ago.    The  truth  is  it  was 

all  on  yonr  side." 

Miss  Franks  started  np  as  if  bitten  by  some 
reptile,  and  stamping  her  foot  farionsly,  ex- 
claimed :  **  You're  an  impertinent  coxcomb,  and  I 
always  thought  so." 

She  rushed  towards  the  door,  but  Captain  Ver- 
ner  anticipated  her,  and  reached  it  before  her. 

He  stood  with  his  back  to  it,  saying,  *^  Vrvf, 
don't  distress  yourself;  sit  down.  Hear  me  to 
the  end.  Then  you  may  refute  the  charges  I 
have  to  make  if  you  can." 

She  sat  down  again.  She  saw  that  she  should 
do  so,  and  she  listened,  with  the  same  cat-like 
expression  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  twitching  ner- 
vously. 

Captain  Yerner  continued :  **  You  heard  that 
Captain  Morley  was  married,  and  you  vowed  re- 
venge on  your  rival,  as  you  termed  her.  You 
extended  your  hatred  to  her  daughter;  and  yon 
would  punish  her  mother  through  her.  You  em- 
ployed that  person's  son,"  and  he  pointed  to  Mrs. 
Colebum,  **  to  deceive  me.  Yon  paid  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  trick.  You  succeeded  for  a  time, 
but  the  spirit  of  darkness  does  not  always  tri- 
umph. Now  you  are  at  work  again:  at  yonr 
peril  attempt  it,"  said  Captain  Yerner,  in  a  voice 
deep  and  determined,  ''  and  rU  bring  a  witness 
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against  yon  who  will  hold  you  up  to  the  disgrace 
you  merit." 

Miss  Franks  did  not  move  or  speak ;  for  a  few 
seconds  she  seemed  bereft  of  all  energy,  and 
looked  with  a  vacant  stare  at  Captain  Yerner.  It 
was  the  lull  before  the  tempest :  the  hatred  which 
had  been  her  ruling  passion  for  years^  all  rose  in 
that  moment,  deep  hatred,  fanned  into  intensity 
by  being  bafiSed,  discovered,  and  held  up  to  the 
gaze  of  the  very  persons  she  plotted  against.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  thrown  off  her 
guard ;  she  showed  her  teeth  with  a  hideous  grin, 
as  she  said : 

**  This  is  your  work,  Lucy  Dalton,  and  dearly 
you  shall  rue  it." 

''Tou  mistake,  Jane,"  answered  Mrs.  Coleburn^ 
with  admirable  tact,  '^  how  can  you  accuse  me  of 
giving  the  gentleman  such  false  information  ?" 

The  remark  recalled  Miss  Franks  to  herself* 
**  People  are  so  made  up  of  falsehood,"  she  said, 
**  one  can't  know  who  to  trtist  these  days."  A.nd 
turning  to  Captain  Yerner,  she  added,  **  Tell  your 
informant  that  it  is  all  a  lie." 

**  For  the  sake  of  humanity  I  would  it  were  so," 
he  replied.  '^  Remember  my  warning !  And  now 
you  are  at  liberty  to  retire.  Your  presence  here 
any  longer  is  an  intrusion." 

She  rose  as  he  spoke,  saying  :  **  How  dare  you 
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speak  to  me  so  ?  Ha,  you'll  find  oat  when  too 
late  the  painted  puppet  you  call  a  flower ;  you'll 
find  her  a  nettle,  my  fine  gentleman^  and  I  hope 
you  will  get  many  a  sting  from  it  during  year 
life." 

Captain  Yerner  rang  the  bell,  and,  going  to  the 
door,  held  it  open  until  Miss  Franks  and  her  friend 
passed  out.  She  did  not  look  at  any  one  in  the 
room  as  she  left  it. 

^'  Harry/'  she  said  to  the  servant  who  came  to 
show  her  out,  **  open  the  door  quickly,  and  let  me 
6ut  of  this  den,  into  which  I  should  never  have 
entered." 

As  she  stepped  out  she  felt  that  all  was  over, 
all  at  an  end;  her  hopes  of  vengeance  hurled 
back  upon  her  own  head.  It  appeared  to  her  like 
some  frightful  dream.  She  felt  her  head  hot,  as 
if  on  fire  ;  she  longed  for  some  one  on  whom  she 
could  vent  her  rage ;  she  turned  towards  the 
house  when  a  few  yards  from  it. 

'^  Curses  on  it,"  she  said,  ^*  and  on  every  one 
and  everything  within  it."  She  raised  her  hands 
as  she  spoke,  and  as  she  did  so  she  looked  a  very 
picture  of  passion. 

•  She  turned,  and  walked  quickly  down  the  ave- 
nue, Mrs.  Coleburn  being  obliged  to  exert  herself 
to  keep  pace  with  her.  Each  moment  she  was 
expecting  to  hear  Miss  Franks's  voice,  but  she  did 
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not  break  the  silence,  as  she  hurried  along  with 
extraordinary  speed.  They  soon  reached  Miss 
Franks's  house ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  hastened  on 
that  she  might  have  an.  opportunity  of  pouring 
forth  all  her  pent  up  rage.  As  they  entered  the 
dining  room,  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Goleburn,  and 
hissed  through  her  nearly  closed  teeth :  ^'  You 
sneaking  wretch,  you  have  betrayed  me." 

''It  is  as  false  as  your  own  heart,  Jane,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Goleburn.  ^'But  listen.  You  cursed 
those  you  hate.'  0  how  I  curse  the  day  I  lent 
myself  to  serve  your  vile  purpose." 

**  Then  'twas  your  son ;  very  likely  he  sold 
both  you  and  me  for  some  of  Yerner's  cash." 

Mrs.  Coleburn  looked  jonfused.  "  It  may  be 
so,"  she  thought;  "and  if  so,  how  terrible  to 
think  that  he  has  acted  with  such  treachery 
towards  myself."  The  fact  was  not  apparent  to 
her,  that  it  is  immaterial  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  deceit,  on  whom  they  practise  it. 

''I  shall  write  to  your  son  about  it,"  said  Miss 
Franks. 

''Yery  likely,  Jane,  that  you  are  as  mistaken  < 
about  him  as  you  were  about  me.     I  shall  leave 
you  alone  for  the  present,"  she  said,  "until  your 
temper  cools  down  a  little."    And  she  left  the 
room. 
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"  Lying  scorpion  that  yon  are/'  muttered  Wu 
Franks^  as  the  door  closed  after  her. 

Mrs.  Golebnrn,  on  reaching  her  own  room, 
dragged  her  cloak  and  bonnet  so  ronghly  off  that 
the  latter  was  somewhat  disarranged ;  she  flang  it 
on  the  bed  as  if  the  ipanimate  thing  had  offend^ 
her. 

"  Is  this  the  end  I  have  come  to  ?"  she  said, 
''Brought  to  disgrace.  Better  I  had  died  long 
ago.  A  very  demon  is  that  old  wreteh.  I  eonld 
forgive  Joe  for  betraying  her^  only  he  should  not 
have  dragged  me  into  the  affair." 

When  Mi^s  Franks  and  Mrs.  Colebum  left 
Trenton  Hall,  Captain  Yerner  said : 

**  All  is  quite  clear  now ;  her  guilt  is  evident. 
She  reminds  me  of  an  old  witch.*' 

**  She  worked  a  great  amount  of  mischief  before 
we  were  permitted  to  discover  her  designs/'  snid 
Father  Morley;  ''and  I  think,  mother,  the  best 
way  for  each  of  us  is,  not  to  dwell  on  such  atro- 
cious acts,  but  to  think  of  them  as  little  as  we 
can." 

"It  is  trnly  terrible  tO'  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Morley,  "that  while  she  was  visiting  here,  she 
Was  working  out  that  which  caused  so  much 
trouble  to  each  of  us." 

"  Oh  Frederick,"  said  Gertrude,  "  I  wish  that 
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sLe  wonld  leave  the  neighbourhood ;  perhaps  she 
will  go  elsewhere  now  to  live." 

^'None  of  her  blighting  influence  shall  come 
near  you  again,  Gertrude/'  he  replied.  ^'  I  expect 
she  will  just  remain  where  she  is ;  the  same  feel- 
ing which  prompted  her  to  wickedness  will  deprive 
her  of  all  shame  at  being  found  out.  Believe  me, 
her  greatest  regret  will  be  that  she  did  not  suc- 
ceed." 

'^  Tell  Mrs.  Colebum  that  I  am  waiting  break- 
fast for  her/'  said  Miss  Franks,  on  the  morning 
after  their  visit  to  Trenton  Hall.  She  sat  to  the 
breakfast  table  as  she  spoke. 

**  More  of  her  impertinence  to  keep  me  waiting 
so  long,  rU  wait  no  longer." 

The  servant  returned,  saying  that  Mrs.  Cole- 
bum  was  not  in  her  room. 

*^  Can  it  be  possible  that  she  is  in  the  drawing 
room  all  this  time,  while  I'm  waiting  here  like  an 
idiot  ?" 

The  servant  went  to  the  drawing  room,  but  she 
was  not  there  either. 

''Go  to  Susan's  room,"  said  Miss  Franks; 
**  she  is  there,  I  dare  say,  offering  her  sympathy. 
Bah  !  the  acting  of  some  people  is  sickening.'' 

**  No,  ma'am,  she  is  not  in  Susan's  room ;  and 
I  have  looked  through  the  house,  and  she  is  not 
m  It. 
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'' Nonsense,  yon  fool,  of  conrse  sbe  is  in  it. 
What  hide-find-go-seek  work  it  is ;  just  let  me  see 
if  I  can't  ferret  her  ont.'' 

Sbe  went  direct  to  Mrs.  Colebnm's  bedroom; 
she  looked  ronnd.  A  letter  lying  on  the  dressing 
table  attracted  her  attention. 

**  Ha !"  she  said,  eagerly  taking  it  up,  **  she 
has  forgotten  this  here."  Bat  to  her  surprise  she 
saw  that  it  was  addressed  to  herself.  She  tore 
the  envelope  open ;  it  contained  only  a  small  slip 
of  paper^  on  which  was  written : 

"  I  leave  yonr  house  never  to  retnm  to  it ; 
and  I  curse  the  day  on  which  I  first  entered  it. 

"  Lucy  Tbuppman." 

Miss  Franks  felt  astonished.  She  did  not  want 
her  to  go ;  she  wanted  her  there  as  a  thing  to 
wreak  her  anger  upon  when  she  pleased ;  and 
again,  she  was  the  only  being  on  earth  to  whom 
she  could  speak  freely. 

"  Gone !"  she  said,  looking  round  with  a  bewil- 
dered air,  ^'  and  I  would  stake  my  life  she  is  to  be 
found  at  Trenton  Hall.  She'll  have  a  home 
there,  the  price  of  betraying  me.  Oh,  if  I  only 
had  suspected  your  flight,  madam,  I  would  have 
locked  you  in,  and  you  would  have  had  the  first 
payment  of  your  treachery  from  me." 
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Anxious  as  Miss  Franks  appeared  a  short  time 
before  for  breakfast^  it  now  remained  almost  un- 
touched by  her,  as  she  sat  to  the  table,  and  went 
through  little  more  than  the  form  of  taking  it. 
She  told  the  servant  that  Mrs.  Coleburn  had 
thought  fit  to  go  without  taking  leave.  *'  I  got  a 
letter  left  by  her/'  said  Miss  Franks,  ''and  it 
appears  by  it  that  the  lady  has  a  particular  dis- 
like to  taking  leave  of  a  friend." 


CHAPTER  LII. 

OBiNGE  BLOSSOMS. 

It  was  a  bright  frosty  morning  near  the  end  of 
October.  There  was  scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  clear 
blue  sky;  it  was  one  of  those  lovely  mornings 
that  will  not,  as  it  were,  admit  of  one's  feeling 
dull,  one  which  makes  the  heart  light  and  joyous. 
Light  and  happy  hearts  there  were  that  morning 
at  Trenton  Hall,  and  at  Bosemonnt.  The  former 
were  enjoying  a  happiness  so  long  delayed;  the 
latter  rejoicing  that  those  they  loved  so  well  were 
past  much  suffering,  and  that  all  was  now  joyous 
around  them. 

It  was  Gertrude  Morley's  bridal  morning.    T 
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beantifal  church  of  St.  Mar/s  was  decked  with 
banners  and  choice  flowers.     The  bridal  party 
was  expected  every  minute.     The  wedding  was  a 
private  one^  but  there  were  a  few  families  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  churchy  who  had  come  to  witness 
the  ceremony.    Punctual  to  the  minute^  Captain 
Yerner    arrived^    accompanied    by    his    brother. 
Soon  after  the  noise  of  carriage  wheels  announced 
to  those  within  the  church  the  arrival  of  the 
bride.    All  eyes  were  eagerly  turned  to  the  en- 
trance.    Lovely    indeed    and    radiant    Gertrude 
Morley  appeared,  leaning  on  Mr.  Maybury's  arm, 
attended  only  by    two    bridesmaids,   Mary   and 
Jessie  Maybury.    As  she  stepped  into  the  church, 
four  little  children,  about  five  years  old,  came 
from  one  of  the  benches ;  each  carried  a  basket  of 
bright  flowers,  with  which  they  strewed  the  way 
before  the  bride.    It  was  a  surprise  to  her,  as  she 
did  not  expect  anything  of  the  kind.    Jessie  May- 
bury  had  selected  the  children  from  the  infant 
school  attached  to  St.  Mary's,  and  she  instructed 
and  trained  them  in  the  part  they  had  to  perform. 
A  general  hum  of  admiration  was  heard  through 
the  church  as  Gertrude  walked  up    the    aisle. 
Soon  after  Father  Morley's  voice  was  heard,  as 
he    proceeded    with     the    marriage    ceremony. 
Father  Martin  assisted,  and  Mr.  Maybury  gave 
the  bride  away.    Captain  Yemer's  firm  and  die- 
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tinct  voice  could  be  heard  plainly,  and  the  low  but 
clear  words  of  the  bride  seemed  like  a  beautiful 
echo  of  pleasant  sounds.  A  lady,  magnificently 
dressed  but  closely  veiled,  entered  the  church  as 
the  ceremony  was  about  to  commence.  She  went 
to  a  bench  about  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  in 
that  way  avoided  general  observation.  As  the 
ceremony  went  on  she  lifted  her  veil,  and  tears 
like  bright  dew-drops  stole  gently  down  her  face. 
The  moment  the  ceremony  was  ended  she  drew 
her  veil  quickly  over  her  face  again,  and  when  the 
bridal  party  passed  into  the  vestry,  she  left  the 
church,  got  into  a  carriage  which  was  waiting  for 
her,  and  she  was  quickly  gone.  It  was  Mrs. 
Morley  who,  unknown  to  Gertrude,  had  come  to 
witness  her  marriage.  When  the  party  returned 
to  the  hall  she  was  there  to  receive  them. 

The  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  happiness, 
which  makes  sunshine  within  the  heart,  is  glad- 
dening all  around.  Let  us  leave  that  bridal  party 
in  the  calm  brightness  of  that  blissful  day,  as  at 
each  look  into  the  future  they  see  nothing  to 
darken  their  path.  They  can  see  only  sunshine, 
still,  perchance,  a  few  light  silvery  clouds  may 
appear  in  the  distance,  only  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  sc^ne  before  them. 


90 
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CHAPTER  LHL      ^ 


HONG-KONG. 


A  few  months  have  passed  since  the  close  of 
our  last  chapter^  and  we  mast  away  to  another 
clime.  The  day  of  which  we  write  was  calm,  and 
the  air  so  hot  that  even  a  light  breeze  would  hate 
been  a  boon  in  that  tropical  heat. 

A  large  steamer  was  just  entering  the  roadstead 
at  HoDg-Eong.  There  were  a  number  of  passen- 
gers on  deck  beneath  the  white  awning.  The  air 
from  the  water  was  lighter  than  that  on  the  land, 
and  some  felt  sorry  that  they  were  so  soon  to 
leave  it.  They  would  have  wished  the  broad 
glare  of  the  noonday  sun  to  have  passed  before 
doing  so.  A  few  resolved  to  remain  until  later 
on.  Amongst  the  many  was  one  who  seemed  to 
attract  particular  attention  from  those  around  ;  he 
was  an  aged  priest,  whose  appearance  was  peca- 
liarly  striking.  His  figure  was  tall  and  bat 
slightly  bent ;  his  hair  and  beard  were  of  silvery 
whiteness,  the  latter  long  and  falling  on  his 
chest ;  his  eyes  were  dark,  and  appeared  to  retain 
much  of  the   brilliancy   of  years    before;   his 
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manDer  and  bearing  were  so  courteous  that  many 
of  the  passengers  tried  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  him.  As  the  steamer  proceeded 
he  was  speaking  to  a  gei^tleman  who  had  called 
his  attention  to  the  scene  around.  The  priest 
stood  up,  and  seemed  enraptured  with  its  beauty. 
Before  him  lay  the  city,  the  houses  crowded 
together  along  the  water's  edge,  their  white  walls 
glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  mountains 
rising  behind  it,  here  retreating,  there  advancing 
looking  huge  and  massive  with  their  sharp  declivi- 
ties, and  their  rounded  crests,  their  lower  slopes 
clad  with  verdure.  One  immense  hill,  which 
projected  over  the  town  on  the  right,  seemed  to 
tower  high  above  the  rest,  and  on  the  left  was 
a  low  hill  covered  with  trees,  which  concealed 
from  view  the  "  Happy  Valley,"  the  cemetery  of 
Hong  Eong.  The  sky  above  was  a  clear  bright 
blue,  such  as  is  only  seen  in  these  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  the  sea  below  was  dotted  with  ships 
and  steamers,  from  which  fluttered  the  flags  of 
almost  every  nation  of  Europe,  whilst  a  strange 
looking  flotilla  of  junks,  anchored  close  to  the 
shore,  reminded  the  stranger  that  he  had  reached 
the  boundary  of  the  most  ancient  empire  of  the 
world. 

And  as  the  aged  priest  continued  to  gaze  on 
the  scene;  be  seemed  more  and  more  struck  with 
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the  grandeur  of  all  around;  bis  eyes  looked 
brighter  stilly  as  he  said  to  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  had  been  speakings 

''  This  reminds  me  of  much  that  I  have  read  o( 
these  far  off  lands.  Now  that  I  have  seen  city 
after  city,  I  do  not  wonder  at  hearing  that  young 
men  leave  home  and  friends  to  dwell  for  a  while 
in  India,  and  here  what  a  glorious  career  is  open 
before  those  who  come  to  make  God  known  in 
those  heathen  lands." 

The  noisy  clanging  of  the  chains,  and  the  tre- 
mulous motion  of  the  steamer,  told  the  passen- 
gers that  the  boat  was  being  anchored.  Some 
were  now  busy  preparing  to  land,  and  the  old 
priest  bade  adieu  to  the  casual  acquaintance  of  the 
passage  from  Calcutta.  On  landing,  the  former 
went  immediately  to  one  of  the  first  hotels  in  the 
city;  here,  as  in  each  place  he  had  passed 
through  since  his  arrival  in  India,  his  appearance 
at  once  secured  him  respect  and  attention.  Left 
alone  in  a  private  room,  his  whole  demeanour  was 
changed.  He  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  after  a 
long  time  so  spent,  he  appeared  languid;  he 
hastily  looked  at  his  watch,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
for  awhile  all  around. 

'^  How  the  time  has  passed  since  I  sat  here  !*' 
he  said. 

He  summoned  a  waiter  of  whom  he  asked  the 
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distance  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants in  the  city^  and  having  ordered  a  carriage, 
he  was  soon  on  his  way  there.  As  he  entered  the 
outer  office,  he  looked  quickly  Kound.  He  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  clerks  if  he  could  see  the 
principal  of  the  firm,  and  immediately  after  was 
shown  into  a  private  office,  where  the  merchant 
he  asked  for  was  sitting. 

When  he  saw  the  priest  he  rose  to  receive  him. 
The  old  priest  sat  down  at  his  request,  and  as  he 
did  so,  he  said  he  had  come  to  make  enquiries 
about  a  young  English  gentleman,  whom  he  had 
learned  was  engaged  in  his  office.  This  he  had 
heard  at  Calcutta,  in  the  merchant's  house  of 
business  there. 

The  gentleman  replied  that  he  had  more  than 
one  English  gentleman  in  his  house,  and  inquired 
his  name. 

"  Henry  Morley,"  answered  the  priest. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  gentleman,  *'  there  is  a  Mr. 
Morley  in  this  house ;  he  has  been  here  for 
nearly  a  year." 

^*  I  trust,"  said  the  old  priest,  ''  that  he  is  as 
good  as  his  youth  gave  promise  of." 

The  merchant  replied  that  he  believed  that  he ' 
was  one  to  be  prized;   that  he  had  found  him 
most  honourable  in  every  way — good,  noble. 

He  then  showed  the  priest  to  another  room. 
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and  said  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  woiild  send  the 
yoang  gentleman  there. 

When  alone  the  old  priest  appeared  anxioas. 
He  looked  continually  towards  the  door.  It 
opened  after  a  short  time,  and  the  merchant 
walked  in,  followed  by  the  long  lost  Henry 
Morley. 

The  old  priest  rose,  and  the  gentleman  intro- 
duced Mr.  Morley. 

*'  But/'  he  Baid>  turning  to  the  former,  ''  I  have 
^ot  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your  name." 

**  It  matters  not,  good  sir/'  replied  the  priest ; 
'^  I  am,  as  you  see,  one  of  God's  ministers,  and  so 
I  pass  unquestioned." 

The  merchant  bowed  low  and  courteously, 
which  seemed  to  express  his  respect  for  the  old 
priest,  and  his  acquiescence  in  what  he  had  said. 
He  then  retired,  and  as  the  aged  man  looked  at 
Henry  Morley,  he  thought  of  the  words  he  had 
just  beard  applied  to  him,  *'  good,  noble."  Noble 
indeed  he  looked  just  then,  as  his  pale  but  hand- 
some face  and  tall  manly  figure  attracted  the 
priest's  attention,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
young  man  with,  it  might  be,  a  look  of  admira- 
tion, so  that  the  latter  felt  embarrassed  by  the 
steady  gaze  of  his  visitor,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  respect  for  him. 
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''I  dare  say,  Mr.  Morley/'  said  the  priest, 
"  that  you  are  surprised  at  such  a  visit  as  this." 

**  Well,  I  confess  that  I  am,  sir ;  yet  I  feel  the 
honour  of  snch  a  visit.'* 

The  old  priest  smiled  as  he  said,  **  Ton  will  be 
more  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  sought 
you  for  two  months  past  from  city  to  city." 

A  look  of  wonder  passed  over  the  young  man's 
face,  which  became  crimson  in  a  moment.  *'  May 
I  ask  your  name,  sir,"  he  said,  **  and  why  yoa 
seek  me  ?" 

''My  name  you  shall  learn  later  on.  I* have 
had  letters  from  England ;  and  I  seek  you  that  I 
may  be  the  means  of  restoring  you  to  your  family, 
who  sorrowed  and  for  a  long  time  mourned  for 
you  as  dead." 

The  young  man's  face  became  as  white  as  the 
handkerchief  with  which  he  hastily  wiped  it. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  he  said,  *'  for  my  agitation  ; 
but  this  is  all  so  sudden,  so  unexpected." 

'*  If  you  will  come  with  me,  Mr.  Morley,  to  the 
hotel  where  I  am  staying,  we  shall  there  talk 
quietly  together.  I  have  much  to  say  that  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  of  deep  interest  to  you,  as  I  am 
in  regular  correspondence  with  your  family  in 
England." 

Henry  Morley's  agitation  was  painful  to  look 
at.    After  a  few  minutes  he  went  to  the  outer 
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room  to  ask  if  he  might  absent  himself  from  busi- 
ness for  that  day,  which  request  was  readily  ac- 
ceded to. 

They  soon  reached  the  hotel,  and  the  old  priest 
appeared  quite  fatigued,  and  said  that  he  felt  the 
air  very  oppressive. 

After  they  had  taken  some  refreshment,  and 
spent  a  short  time  in  common  place  remarks,  tbe 
priest  said,  with  all  the  kindness  of  manner  of  a 
father  to  a  child  : 

'^  Doubtless,  Mr.  Morley,  you  are  anxious  to 
hear  the  news  I  bring  you.  Don't  look  so  startled, 
my  child;  don't  look  on  me  as  a  stranger.  I 
know  all  your  melancholy  history,  and  you  have 
my  heartfelt  sympathy." 

Again  the  colour  rushed  to  the  young  man's 
face,  as  he  asked,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emo- 
tion : 

**  Is  my  mother — are  they  all  alive  ?  my  brother 
and  sister  ?" 

''AH  alive  and  well,"  replied  the  priest,  who 
seemed  deeply  pained  at  witnessing  Henry  Mor- 
ley's  distress. 

"  They  believed  that  you  were  dead  for  a  long 
time,"  continued  the  priest,  "and  heard  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner  that  you  were  still  alive." 

"  Better  I  had  died  long  ago,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  in  a  tone  of  great  sadness. 
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**  No,  no,  my  child,  say  not  thus,  bnt  rather 
thank  God  that  He  has  spared  you  to  serve  Him 
yet." 

He  then  told  Henry  Morley  how  his  family  had 
learned  all  abont  him,  and  concluded  by  asking 
jhow  it  was  he  had  left  his  family  in  such  dread- 
jful  suspense. 

The  yonng  man's  voice  was  low  and  hnsky,  as 
he  said : 

''How  conid  I  return  to  them  disgraced,  dis- 
honoured as  I  was  ?  No,  it  was  more  merciful  to 
them  to  let  them  believe  me  dead.** 

''And  did  no  thought  of  days  gone  by  ever 
come  back  upon  you?"  asked  the  old  priest. 
"Your  father,  it  is  said,  was  noble  and  good. 
The  remembrance  of  a  mother's  love  as  she 
caressed  you  in  youth.  Did  not  your  heart  ever 
turn  to  such  memories  ?  You  did  not,  you  cannot 
have  forgotten  them.** 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "often,  how 
often  have  I  turned  in  thought  to  those  days  long 
past,  but  I  did  not  think  of  them  while  hurrying 
on  in  my  wild  career;  but  when  I  felt  alone, 
ruined,  disgraced,  saved  as  by  a  miracle  from  a 
terrible  death — then,  then  my  thoughts  went  back 
to  years  before,  and  then  I  thought  of  my  father 
and  mother.    How  plainly  I  could  remember  my 
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playfellow,  my  brother,  and  little  Gertrude  nm- 
Bing  about  in  childish  play." 

The  young  man  placed  his  arms  on  the  taUci 
near  him,  and  let  his  head  fall  heavily  on  ih6m> 
to  hide  the  tears  he  could  not  repress.  The  old 
priest  was  deeply  afifeoted.  After  a  few  minutei 
Henry  Morley  lifted  his  head. 

*^  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  *^  for  allowing  my 
feelings  to  overcome  me  so  in  your  presence." 

''My  child,"  and  the  priest's  voice  trembled, 
''  I  bless  God  that  I  am  a  witness  of  what  is  a 
proof  to  me  that  you  yet  love  those  you  seemed 
for  a  while  to  have  forgotten.  Your  mother  eren 
now  longs  to  welcome  you  back.  This  is  the 
message  I  bring  you.  The  united  wish  of  year 
mother,  brother,  and  sister,  is  that  you  return 
home  without  delay." 

"  Home,"  said  the  young  man,  sadly,  **  I  have 
no  home." 

"  My  child,  that  which  they  call  home  is  yours 
also.  Your  mother's  heart  has  been  saddened  on 
your  account." 

"  And  my  sister,  what  of  her  ?" 

''  She  too  longs  for  your  return,"  said  the 
priest. 

"But  my  brother,"  said  Henry  Morley;  "he, 
I  know,  must  condemn  me.    I  must  candidly  say 
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that  I  believe  I  would  have  returned  to  England 
before  now,  were  it  not  for  him." 

The  old  priest  started  involantarily.  ''How 
80  ?"  he  asked,  ''  is  it  any  dislike  yon  have  to 
meeting  him  ?*' 

"  Oh/'  said  the  young  man,  "just  contrast  his 
life  with  mine.  He  must  be  so  immeasurably 
above  me ;  I  should  feel  myself  so  little  in  his 
presence.*' 

"  I  have  read  a  letter  written  by  him/'  said  the 
priest,  "  and  in  it  he  calls  you  his  beloved  brother ; 
and  by  that  letter  it  would  seem  he  longs  with  his 
mother  to  press  you  to  his  heart." 

''Poor  Edward!  poor  Edward!*'  repeated  the 
young  man  ;  "  he  always  had  a  generous  heart." 

"  And  has  the  same  still  to  you/'  said  the  old 
priest ;  "  for  he  is  even  now  in  this  city,  looging 
to  fold  you  to  his  breast." 

"  Gracious  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Henry  Morley, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  head ;  "  this  is  all  like 
some  wild  dream." 

"  Then  you  would  wish  to  see  him,  would  you 
not  ?"  asked  the  priest. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  youug  man,  "now  that  I 
know  he  does  not  despise  me." 

He  bent  his  head  as  he  spoke,  and  did  not 
raise  it  again  for  a  few  minutes.  He  then  lifted 
it  slowly,  and  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  figur^^ 
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before  him,  he  started  from  his  chair,  stepped 
back,  and  looked  roand  the  room,  as  if  in  search 
of  some  one ;  for  the  old  priest  had  disappeared, 
and  the  tall  erect  form  of  Father  Morley  was 
standing  before  him. 

Henry  Morley  fell  on  his  knees  at  his  brother's 
feet,  and  held  up  his  hands  as  if  asking  for  par- 
don, while  he  uttered  a  few  words,  the  only  dis- 
tinct one  being  **  Edward." 

''Rise,  Henry,  my  beloved  brother,"  said  Father 
Morley,  as  he  took  his  hand,  and  the  next  moment 
how  tenderly  he  pressed  to  his  heart  the  brother 
be  had  songht  with  snch  perseverance  and  anxiety ! 

"  Oh  !  Henry,"  he  said,  "  how  I  have  longed 
for  this !  For  weeks  I  have  searched  hoar  by 
hour  for  you." 

"  Forgive  me,  Edward,"  answered  the  young 
man,  ''  if  in  thought  I  wronged  you,  bat  tell  me 
why  you  were  disguised." 

"When  I  arrived  at  Bombay,"  said  Father 
Morley,  ''  I  was  thinking  deeply  on  how  to  prose- 
cute my  search  for  you,  and  the  thought  suddenly 
occurred  to  me,"  and  he  smiled  as  he  looked  at 
his  brother,  *'  that  if  you  saw  me  in  the  city  before 
I  had  found  you,  you  might  possibly  avoid  me,  so 
whenever  I  appeared  in  public  in  any  place,  where 
ought  it  likely  you  might  be,  I  suddenly  be- 
old." 
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They  laughed  as  he  made  the  conclading  re- 
mark. 

^'And  I  don't  regret  having  done  so  now, 
Henry^  for  yon  seemed  to  think  me  a  very  big 
fellow,  and  might  not  have  wished  to  come  near 
me. 

"  Ah !  Edward,  no  wonder  if  I  thonght  you — " 

**  No  more,  Henry,  no  more,  I  beg  of  you,  so 
come  now,  and  we  shall  have  a  quiet  talk  of  home 
and  those  we  love." 

Father  Morley  then  spoke  much  of  his  mother, 
of  Gertrude's  marriage  and  how  it  had  been  put 
off  so  long,  and  why.  This  appeared  all  quite 
clear  to  Henry  Morley,  as  he  said  that  leaving  his 
portmanteau  with  Gertrude's  likeness  and  letters 
in  it  at  Truffman's  lodgings,  would  account  for 
their  being  in  his  possession.  Then  Father  Mor- 
ley told  him  all  the  particulars  about  his  meeting 
Tinley,  and  who  he  really  was,  and  as  Henry 
Morley  was  about  to  give  his  brother  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  eventful  night  on  which  the  two 
ruffians  thought  they  had  left  him  dead.  Father 
Morley  said  kindly, 

''It  is  all  past,  Henry,  and  I  know  all  that  I 
wish  to  hear  about  it.  My  time,"  continued 
Father  Morley,  **  will  have  expired  when  we  reach 
England,  even  though  we  leave  here  immediately. 
I  got  twelve  months  leave  of  absence  from  my 
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bishop  to  come  and  bring  back  my  traant  brother/" 
and  he  smiled  pleasantly  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  Edward,  I  shall  go  with  yon,  and  see 
my  moth^  and  Gertrnde,  but  don't  yoa  think  I 
had  better  try  and  have  the  situation  I  now  hold 
kept  open  in  some  way  for  me,  and  retnrn  to  it  ? 
I  might  not  get  on  so  well  in  England,  as  here; 
but  suppose  I  lose  all,  I  will  cheerfully  do  so  to 
see  my  mother  once  again,  and  get  her  forgiTS- 


ness." 
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Well,  Henry,  if  she  wanted  proof  of  your  love 
for  her,  I  rejoice  that  I  can  assure  her  of  it^  but 
there  will  be  no  need  of  your  returning  here,  there 
will  be  sufficient  at  home  for  you." 

"  No,  no,'*  said  the  young  man,  smiling  sadly, 
"  I  spent  my  own  money ;  I  shall  never  deprive 
my  mother  of  any  she  possesses  as  long  as  she 
lives.  No,  Edward,  I  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing.    I  am  determined  to  work  in  future." 

"  Well,  well,  you  can  do  so  if  you  think  pro- 
per," said  his  brother,  with  a  very  provoking 
smile,  *'  but  all  I  can  say,  Henry,  is  this,  that  if 
I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  not  work." 

Henry  Morley  looked  surprised,  as  if  he  did  not 
perfectly  comprehend  what  Father  Morley  meant, 
and  said, 

"  What  would  you  do  then,  Edward,  if  in  mj 
phoe,  if  you  would  not  work  ?" 
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There  was  another  very  provoking  smile  on  his 
brother's  face,  as  he  answered, 

"  Live  on  my  income,  Henry." 

Father  Morley  noticed  a  look  of  great  sadness 
pass  over  his  brother's  face,  and  he  said  qnickly, 

''  I  really  mean  what  I  say,  Henry ;  for  I  have 
left  a  very  pleasant  piece  of  intelligence  for  an 
afterpiece.  Our  Uncle  Weston  is  dead,  and  not- 
withstanding his  well  known  eccentricity,  his  will 
has  astonished  all  who  have  heard  of  it." 

He  then  told  Henry  Morley  that  he  was  heir  to 
all  his  nncle's  wealth,  and  the  cnrions  way  in 
which  the  will  was  written,  and  concluded  by 
saying, 

^'  I  have  DO  donbt  but  he  believed  that  yon  were 
dead,  when  that  will  was  made  and  signed  by  him. 
The  motive,  which  actuated  him  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, is  apparent.  I  dare  say  he  did  not  wish 
any  of  our  family  to  possess  it;  he  might  not 
!have  liked  to  have  it  said  that  he  left  it  to  stran- 
gers, but  the  most  likely  motive  of  all  was,  he  did 
not  wish  that  any  one  should  have  the  enjoyment 
'of  possessing  it.  Poor  man !  his  life  was  sadly 
spent,  and  his  death  was  awfully  sudden." 

Henry  Morley's  joy  at  the  news  of  such  an  un- 
expected fortune  may  better  be  imagined  than 
told.  Once  again  he  felt  that  he  had  something 
to  live  for.    Home^   and  those  who  loved  him 
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remdy  to  welcome  him  back  again,  bright  hopes  of 
a  happy  fatare,  no  wonder  that  he  fell  as  if  it 
scarcely  conld  be  reality,  he  who  so  short  a  time 
befare  felt  himself  alone,  parted  from  all  he  yet 
loTed,  ashamed  to  let  himself  be  seen  by  them. 

Mnch  time  was  not  occupied  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of  the  brothers  for  Eng- 
land, and  while  tbe  principal  of  the  business,  in 
whose  house  Henry  Morley  was  engaged,  heard 
with  much  regret  that  he  was  leaving,  he  expressed 
Terr  great  pleasure  and  gratification  at  the  news 
of  his  good  fortune. 

Father  Morley  and  Henry  left  Hong  Eong  by 
the  first  steamer  by  the  overland  route.  Once 
again  Henry  Morley  felt  his  heart  full  of  hope, 
and  as  he  looked  back  upon  the  terrible  period 
that  he  had  passed  since  he  had  arrived  in  India, 
he  shuddered,  and  wondered  that  he  had  not  seen 
more  plainly  while  he  was  being  duped  the  terrible 
snare  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  saw  all  now; 
he  appeared  lost  in  thought  for  a  long  time  after 
the  steamer  left  the  Roadstead.  When  they  first 
set  out,  his  brother  watched  him  intently,  and  as 
he  did  so,  no  doubt  he  could  see  from  the  expres- 
sion on  his  face  how  varied  and  sad  his  thoughts 
were,  and  he  sighed  as  he  looked  at  him,  and  in 
the  same  moment  offered  from  the  depths  of  his 
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heart  a  thanksgiyiDg  that  his  brother  was  saredi, 
from  all  the  dangers  which  had  surrounded  him. 

That  journey  home  was  a  delightful  one,  8(^ 
much  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed,  so  many  places  o^ 
call,  that  the  passengers  could  avail  themselves  oQ 
ample  time  to  see  and  examine  much  that  is^ 
curious  and  interesting. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

HOME  AGAIN. 

It  is  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  Gertrude's^ 
marriage,  and  there  are  preparations  for  a  very 
grand  entertainment  on  the  next  day  at  Trenton 
Hall.  The  invited  guests  are  numerous.  Mrs.. 
Morley,  with  Captain  Yemer  and  his  beautiful 
wife,  are  congratulating  each  other  on  the  joyful 
news  which  they  have  just  received  of  the  arrival  of 
Father  Morley  and  Henry  at  Southampton,  and^ 
that  they  would  be  with  them  that  evening.  The 
bright  colour  on  Gertrude's  face  was  made, 
brighter  still  by  the  anticipated  pleasure  she  was 
so  soon  to  realize,  while  the  expressive  look  of 
Mrs.  Morley  might  have  deceived  those  round 
her,  if  sometimes  a  bright  spot  on  either  cheek 
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resting  there  for  a  few  minntes^  then  giving  place 
to  a  deathly  paleness,  had  not  shown  them  the 
emotion  she  tried  to  conceal. 

When  last  we  saw  them  at  Trenton  Hall,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  happiness ;  now  again  when  we 
return  there  we  find  it  is  so  still,  bat  under  dif- 
ferent circnmstances. 

Captain  Yerner  was  sitting  with  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  it  would  seem  from  the 
look  of  admiration  with  which  he  was  regarding 
Gertrude,  that  he  was  thinking  that  the  last  year 
had  really  added  to  her  beauty :  their  conversation 
must  have  been  pleasing ;  Gertrude's  old  familiar 
laugh  had  only  just  ceased.  The  time  appeared 
to  have  passed  more  quickly  than  they  had  thought, 
for  she  started  as  she  said, 

**  Oh !  Frederick,  jnst  look !''  and  she  pointed  to 
a  timepiece,  *^  it  is  near  the  hour.*' 

"  Don't  fear,  Gertrude,"  he  replied,  "  I  have 
been  watching  while  you  were  amusing  us  bo 
much,  and  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  for  this 
hour." 

Even  while  he  spoke,  the  noise  of  wheels  on  the 
carriage  drive  told  him  that  his  orders  were  punc- 
tually attended  to. 

He  rose  hastily,  and  going  to  Mrs.  Morley,  he 
took  her  hand,  saying, 
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"Good-bye,  mother.  I  shall  be  back  directly, 
bringing  you  two  more  sons." 

As  he  turned  to  Gertrude,  he  said, 

"  Now,  Gertrude,  don't  call  me  back  when  I  get 
to  the  door,  for  I  see,''  and  he  laughed  as  he  spoke, 
'^  my  time  is  up.  I  must  get  to  the  station  before 
the  train  comea  in." 

Captain  Verner  was  at  the  railway  station  before 
the  train  was  due.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
platform ;  he  had  not  long  to  wait,  when  the 
shrill  whistle  announced  its  approach.  As  it  slowly 
came  to  its  place,  he  gave  an  anxious  searching 
look  into  the  carriages  as  they  passed  him. 
Quickly  he  recognized  Father  Morley  at  one  of  the 
open  windows,  who  in  turn  saw  Captain  Yemer. 
Heartfelt  and  sincere  were  the  words  of  congratU'- 
lation  and  welcome  spoken,  as  the  brothers  left 
the  carriage.  Again  and  again  did  Captain  Yemer 
press  affectionately  Henry  Morley*s  hands,  which 
he  held  within  his  own. 

"Come,  Edward,"  he  said,  "lead  the  way  for 
ns.  There  are  anxious  hearts  at  the  Hall  just 
now.     The  minutes  are  being  counted,  I  know." 

"Drive  quickly  home,"  was  Captain  Yerner'fl 
order,  as  they  stepped  into  the  carriage.  They 
soon  reached  the  gate  at  Trenton  Hall,  where 
Bridget  Murphy  was  standing  in  eager  expecta- 
tion, she  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
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her  watching  there,  if  we  might  jadge  from  bet 
exelamation  on  returning  into  the  cottage  after  the 
carnage  passed  np  the  aTenae. 

•*  Och  !  Mary/'  she  said,  to  the  blind  girl,  "bnt 
my  heart  leapt  np  with  the  grand  sight.  There's 
Father  Edvard,  an*  the  yonng  masther  himself, 
looking  illigant,  an'  Captain  Verner  laughing  all 
orer  his  &ce,  an'  didn't  they  salute  me  as  if  I  was 
a  bom  lady." 

''  Thanks  be  to  God,'*  was  uttered  by  the  blind 
girl,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone. 

The  reception  which  Henry  Morley  received 
from  his  mother  and  sister,  was  such  as  only  hearts 
like  theirs  can  give.  How  fondly  did  that  gentle 
mother  fold  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and,  as  she 
kissed  him  again  and  again,  called  him  her  own 
darling  cbild,  as  if  he  was  a  boy  again ;  and  his 
sister's  manner  was  so  kind,  so  loving,  as  she 
looked  into  his  &ce,  saying, 

*<  The  same  as  ever,  dearest  Henry.  The  same 
kind  heart.    I  see  it  all." 

*^  Mother,"  said  the  young  man,  when  he  felt 
that  he  could  trust  his  voice  beyond  the  first 
greeting,  **  can  you,  do  you  forgive  me  for  all  the 
anguish  which  I  caused  you,  and  you,  Gertrude  ?" 

His  sister  was  quickly  by  his  side. 

''Hush,  Henry,  my  own  dear  brother,'*  she 
said, ''  if  we  have  suffered,  so  have  you.    Enough 
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for  ns  that  we  know  your  love  for  as  is  still  an- 
chaDged." 

Before  she  had  ceased  speaking,  his  mother 
was  bending  over  him,  as  he  remained  sitting,  she 
placed  a  hand  on  either  cheek,  and  held  his  face 
towards  her  own,  as  she  had  often  done  when  he 
was  a  little  boy. 

"  Tell  me,  my  child,"  she  said,  "  have  you  not 
sorrowed  for  the  past,  for  anght  yon  felt  had 
offended  God  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  oh !  yes,  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart,"  he  answered. 

"  May  He  take  you  to  His  Sacred  Heart  then, 
my  son,  and  may  His  forgiveness  be  as  freely 
given  as  mine  is.  Tell  me,  Henry,*'  she  con- 
tinued, as  she  sat  near  him,  ''  why  did  you  not 
write  ?    Why  did  you  leave  us  in  such  suspense  ?" 

^'Because,  mother,  I  thought  it  would  cause 
you  less  grief  to  believe  me  dead,  than  to  know 
that  I  was  alive  and  in  disgrace." 

With  her  usual  watchfulness  about  the  feelings 
of  those  she  loved,  Gertrude  at  once  changed  the 
subject,  by  saying, 

"  How  little  changed  Henry  is,  mamma !" 

"Very  little  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Morley, 
^'but  I  should  like  to  see  some  colour  in  his 
face." 
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''Home  air  will  restore  it,  mother/*  said  the 
yonng  man. 

After  dinner,  when  they  all  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  amongst  many  rare  and  costly  pre- 
sents from  the  East,  there  was  that  exhibited, 
which  for  awhile  seemed  to  absorb  all  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party,  and  its  history  was  listened  to 
with  intense  interest.  It  was  a  wig  and  beard  of 
silvery  white  hair,  and  as  Gertrude,  after  some 
time,  took  it  up  and  placed  it  on  Father  Morley, 
she  laughed  heartily,  and  declared  that  the  dis- 
guise was  perfect. 

**  There  was  one  part  of  the  performance  which 
was  not  without  some  inconvenience,"  said  Father 
Morley,  "  and  that  was  keeping  my  back  a  little 
bent.  Now,  Henry,**  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  ''  there  is  an  old  acquaintance  waiting 
very  anxiously  to  speak  to  you.  I  shall  go  and 
bring  him  here.**  He  returned  immediately  with 
Lee,  who,  on  seeing  Henry  Morley,  uttered  a  cry 
of  joy. 

"  Oh  !  Masta  Morley,  I  am  glad,  vera  glad.** 

''  And  so  am  I,  Lee,  glad  indeed  to  meet  yoa 
here,**  replied  Henry  Morley,  as  he  took  the  boy*8 
hands.  "  My  good  faithful  nurse ;  and  how,**  he 
asked,  *'  is  Mr.  Tinley,  Lee  ?*' 

"Masta  Tinley,**  repeated  the  boy,  smiling, 
''  Masta  Tinley  no  more,  but  Masta  Arley.     Oh ! 
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vera  well ;  he  come  and  see  me  three^  four  times." 
After  Henry  Morley  Lad  spoken  for  a  short 
time  to  Lee  with  much  kindness  of  manner,  he 
told  him  that  they  should  have  a  long  talk  to- 
gether the  next  day,  and  that  Mr.  Arley  would  be 
with  him  in  a  day  or  two.  It  was  late  when  that 
happy  party  retired  for  the  night,  and  as  they  did 
so,  they  felt  that  it  was  a  long  time  indeed,  since 
their  hearts  were  so  free  from  anxiety. 

A  gay  and  brilliant  party  were  assembled  on  the 
next  eyening  at  Trenton  Hall.  As  we  said  before,  it 
was  the  anniversary  of  Gertrude's  marriage ;  Cap- 
tain Yerner's  brother  had  arrived,  and  seemed  to 
enter  with  all  his  heart  into  the  general  rejoicing. 
Henry  Morley  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  the 
attention  of  the  company,  especially  of  some  young 
ladies  and  their  mammas,  who  to  a  great  extent 
acted  as  if  it  were  the  business  of  their  lives  to 
obtain  an  independent  position  in  the  world,  and 
who,  having  heard  that  Henry  Morley  had  re- 
turned from  India  to  take  possession  of  the  estate 
that  he  was  heir  to,  spoke  to  each  other  of  his 
handsome  appearance  and  agreeable  conversation. 
The  mammas  remarked,  as  they  nodded  their 
heads,  that  the  fortune  left  by  his  uncle  was  said 
to  be  very  great,  and  that  he  would  be  a  very 
eligible  match  indeed. 
But   there  were   some  there  who  looked  on  ^ 
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Henry  Morley  as  if  ihey  had  known  him  for  yean, 
and  greeted  him  with  sincere  feelings  of  welcome. 
Those  were  the  Maybarys.  It  was  the  second 
time  that  Jessie  had  been  to  a  large  party.  She 
was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  although 
mach  admired  and  her  society  sought  after,  there 
was  no  change  in  her  simple  manners,  which 
seemed  to  win  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 
When  she  met  and  spoke  to  Henry  Morley,  it 
was  with  a  childlike  innocence,  and  he  could  not 
help  remarking  how  widely  different  her  conver- 
sation was  to  that  of  some  of  the  other  yonng 
ladies  he  had  been  dancing  with.  While  they 
spoke  of  the  pleasures  they  expected  daring  the 
coming  season  in  the  ball-room  and  at  the  opent, 
or  ran  into  a  rhapsody  about  the  season  just 
closed,  which  they  had  passed  at  some  fashion- 
able watering-place,  and  the  numerous  acquaint- 
ances they  had  made  there,  Jessie,  as  she  leaned 
on  Henry  Morley's  arm,  and  walked  from  one 
room  to  another,  spoke  to  him  of  home  and  those 
he  loved,  of  Gertrude's  wedding,  and  the  many 
pleasant  evenings  they  all  bad  spent  together 
since,  at  Rosemount  and  at  Trenton  Hall.  JLnd 
now  and  again  a  low  but  merry  laugh  was  heard, 
as  she  related  to  him  some  pleasant  scene.  And 
as  he  listened,  he  felt  that  the  terms  of  praise  in 
which  his  sister  had  spoken  of  Jessie  were  not 
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beyond  what  she  merited.  He  had  danced  often 
with  her  during  the  ball,  and  some  of  the  matrons 
remarked  that,  when  they  first  came  out,  their 
mammas  would  not  allow  them  to'  dance  so  often 
with  any  gentleman  in  particular. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

A  DUTIFUL  SON. 

There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  about  Henry 
Morley's  being  recognised  as  heir  to  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mr^  Weston,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  three 
months  after  his  return  to  England,  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  five  thousand  a  year,  and 
something  like  a  fortune  besides  in  the  large 
amount  in  the  bank,  and  sums  invested  in  dif- 
ferent .ways. 

The  events  which  come  round  with  time,  and 
bring  fortune  to  some,  as  often  bring  the  reverse 
to  others.  Gough  and  Truffman  reckoned  too 
confidently  on  their  run  of  success  abroad,  and 
rushed,  without  much  calculation,  into  their  trade 
after  they  arrived  in  London.  They  soon  found 
to  their  horror  that,  with  the  change  of  climate, 
their  luck^  as  they  termed  it,  changed  also.  Night 
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after  night  they  gtmbled  on  and  lost ;  they  be- 
came desperate,  and  pInTdd  <m.  ''  Sorelv,"  they 
thoaghty  '*  there  most  be  a  torn  of  fortune.**  But 
no ;  all  was  nearly  gone :  they  had  scarcely  any- 
thing more  to  risk. 

When  Mrs.  Tmffman  left  Miss  Franks's  honse, 
she  went  direct  to  London,  and  lodged  in  a 
miserable  street  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Tower 
Hill.  Here  she  was  sometimes  visited  by  her 
son ;  the  object  of  such  visits  being  apparent  in 
bis  pressing  demands  for  money.  Out  of  the 
little  which  she  had  brought  from  her  situation  at 
Brierly  Park,  she  had  given  him  some ;  but  lately 
she  had  refused  him  any  more,  as  she  knew  her 
scanty  means  were  fast  coming  to  a  close.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  she  was  sitting  alone  in  a 
cold  and  wretched  room ;  she  raised  her  head, 
which  had  been  bent  down  as  if  in  deep  thought, 
and  her  eyes  bore  all  the  appearance  of  grief.  A 
hasty  knock  at  the  street  door  made  her  start,  and 
then  she  watched  her  room  door,  evidently  expect- 
ing that  some  one  would  enter. 

Tmffman  walked  in  with  his  usual  quick  step; 
he  did  not  offer  his  mother  any  greeting  more 
than  the  question :  "  Well,  have  you  done  that 
litth>  business  for  me  to-day  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Truffman,  **I  have  not 
lt«^  out  yet,  Joe.*' 
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An  angry  frown  and  a  horrible  oath  expressed 
the  disappointment  he  felt. 

**Not  out  to-day!"  he  said,  after  a  minute. 
**  Why,  you  told  me,  when  I  was  here  yesterday, 
that  you  would  go  about  that  affair  early  this 
morning.  Here  is  three  o'clock,  and  there  you 
are  not  gone  yet.  I  must  have  money  for  to- 
night." 

"  The  truth  is,  Joe,  as  I  considered  the  matter 
over,  I  thought  it  might  bring  me  to  trouble,  so 
I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.'* 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  took  from  a  trunk 
in  the  room  a  silver  salver. 

**  Now,"  she  said,  pointing  to  where  evidently 
a  crest  had  been,  and  in  its  stead  was  an  unsightly 
mark;  ^'this  would  at  once  create  suspicion,  so 
I'll  not  try  to  sell  it.     Take  the  thing  yourself." 

Truffman's  face  grew  red  with  rage;  he  took 
the  piece  of  silver  roughly  from  her  hand,  and  the 
next  moment  flung  it  violently  on  the  floor,  and 
stamped  with  his  heel  upon  it. 

"  There,  'tis  marked  now,"  he  said,  "  is  it 
not  ?" 

**Well,"  replied  his  mother,  coolly,  "that  is 
better  than  it  was  before.  Suppose  you  take  it, 
and  sell  it  as  old  silver;  it  will  not  be  so  dan- 
gerous." 

**Your   advice   is  easily  given — keep  it,"  he 
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'said,  radely ;  '^  and  just  let  me  haTO  a  soyereign ; 
*iwill  do  until  I  can  pat  this  into  better  trim  for 
disposing  of  it*"  And  he  picked  ap  the  disfigured 
article. 

*'  I  gave  you  the  last  I  could  spare,  Joe/'  she 
said.     '^  If  I  give  you  all,  I  shall  want.*' 

*'  Want !"  he  repeated ;  **  and  do  you  intend  to 
sit  idle  that  way?  There's  money  for  those  who 
cboose  to  work  for  it." 

'*  Then,"  retorted  his  mother,  "  you  don't 
seem  to  like  money,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  means  of 
getting  it  which  yoa  dislike." 

*^  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  lectured  by  yon/' 
replied  the  ruffian;  ''I  came  for  money.  Yoa 
failed  to  do  as  I  bade  yon,  and  as  you  did,  yoa 
shall  make  it  good  another  way.  Come,"  he 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  *'  keep  the  silver 
yourself,  and  give  me  gold  for  it  now.  Then 
you'll  soon  get  rid  of  your  fears  about  selling  it, 
I  know." 

'^  Really,  Joe,  I  have  scarcely  any  left,"  she 
said. 

'^  Little  or  much,  I'll  have  it,"  he  replied. 
**  Give  it;  it  not,  FU  take  iC* 

His  mother  seemed  to  understand  that  he 
m<^nt  exactly  what  he  said.  She  went  to  the 
iruuky  to  which  she  had  gone  before  for  the  salvoTi 
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and  taking  from  it  a  soyereign,  she  handed  it  to 
him. 

*'  This  is  not  enough/'  he  said,  hastily. 

"  I  have  but  one  more  left/*  she  returned,  *'  and 
I  will  not,  I  cannot  give  it." 

He  turned  from  her,  and  taking  the  object  of 
contention,  the  salver,  he  placed  it  inside  his  coat, 
and  kept  it  there  by  putting  his  arm  against  it. 

As  he  left  the  room,  he  said:  '^I  may  have 
plenty  of  cash  when  I  come  again ;  if  so,  you 
shall  have  some,  so  you  need  not  flurry  yourself 
in  that  way." 

"  'Tis  all  over,"  said  the  wretched  woman,  as 
she  heard  the  door  close  after  him,  as  be  stepped 
into  the  street.  **  He  is  dead  to  any  feeling  about 
me,  and  there  he  is,  a  beggar  !" 

Then,  in  an  agony  of  mind,  she  wrung  her 
hands.  After  a  few  minutes  she  resolved  on 
going  to  another  part  of  the  city,  and  hiding  her- 
self from  him,  as  she  had  before  from  her  hus- 
band. She  was  too  weak  to  work,  and  she  felt 
that  she  would  have  to  beg  for  food. 

Once  more  we  shall  follow  Truffman,  as  he 
sped  with  hasty  steps  to  the  house  to  which  he 
and  Gough  had  gone,  when  they  found  their  re- 
sources failing  them.  The  street  was  narrow  and 
dirty ;  the  sun's  light  never  penetrated  there.  In 
a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the  houses, 
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whieiu  in  eommon  wiih  til  the  others,  was  old 
and  dirtr,  Gongli  sat  anxioxislj  waiting  for  Troff- 
man's  return.  The  laxnxy  of  cigars  seemed  to 
bare  been  abandoned,  as  the  doads  of  smoke 
wliich  filled  the  room  had  their  origin  in  a  small 
day  pipe,  with  which  he  was  regaling  himself. 
The  absenee  of  bnndj  and  water  was  also  an 
CToot  to  be  noticed,  not  that  the  gentlemen  had 
lost  their  taste  for  the  refreshing  mixtore,  bat 
taking  all  matters  into  aoeoont,  it  appeared  ratb^ 
the  resolt  of  eeonomr. 

WeD,  what  news  ?  Did  yon  get  any  money  f* 
the  eager  inqoiiy  made  by  Gtongh  as  Troff- 
man  retnmed. 

"Not  mnch/'  was  the  reply;  ''the  old  fool 
was  afraid  to  offer  this  for  sale,  so  I  brought  it 
away." 

His  bmtal  eompanion  expressed  himself  in  his 
nsnal  style,  and  ended  with  something  very  dif- 
fidrent  from  a  blessing  on  Tmffman's  mother. 
After  a  short  time  spent  in  talking  orer  their 
prospects  for  the  fature,  and  the  low  state  of  their 
financial  affairs,  Traffman  said : 

**  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  take  a 
tnm  into  the  eoontry.  There's  a  rich  old  woman 
there,  a  great  friend  of  my  mother's ;  I'll  jost  try 
and  get  a  few  pounds  from  her." 
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"  Why  didn't  you  think  of  her  before  ?"  asked 
Gongh^  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

Up  to  this  time,  for  his  own  private  reasons, 
Truffman  did  not  say  anything  of  Miss  Franks  to 
Gongh,  as  long  as  he  could  manage  the  business 
himself.  But  now  that  he  thought  a  second 
person  might  be  useful  to  him,  he  spoke  openly 
for  the  first  time. 

"  Well,  as  to  thinking  of  her  before,"  replied 
Truffman  to  the  eager  inquiry  of  his  companion, 
'*  why,  we  were  not  so  low  in  funds  at  any  time  as 
now,  so  I  have  been  thinking  what  is  best  to  be 
done." 

**  Tell  me,'*  said  Gough,  "  is  there  much  of 
that  metal  in  her  dwelling  Y*  And  he  pointed  to 
the  salver  on  the  table. 

**  Yes,  that  there  is ;  at  least,  so  I've  heard." 

"  Anything  else  portable  there  ?**  asked  Gough, 
in  a  pretended  careless  tone;  ''any  gold  lying 
about  in  secret  drawers  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Truffman,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  oc- 
curred to  him,  "  why,  I  never  thought  of  that.'* 

"  Of  what  ?"  asked  Gough. 

"Just  what  you  mean,  I  dare  say,"  answered 
Truffman ;  "  easing  the  old  lady  of  some  of  her 
treasures ;  but  I  only  meant  to  ask  her  for  a  loan 
for  the  sake  of  old  friendship." 

**  Come,  como/*  said  Gough,  "  'twould  be  only 
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child's  play  to  do  that  whilst  *tis  in  onr  power  to 
help  onrselves.  Fm  ready  to  help  yoa  through. 
Does  she  live  alone  ?    Is  her  old  hashand  there  T 

"  Whew  !"  whistled  Traffman,  **  man,  she's  an 
old  maid ;  her  family  consists  of  two  women-ser- 
vants and  a  pet  dog." 

**  Capital/'  exclaimed  Gongh.  '^  Suppose  yon 
go  there,  would  she  ask  you  to  spend  the  night  at 
her  house  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Truflfman. 

*'  Good,"  said  Gough.  "  When  all  are  asleep," 
continued  the  ruffian,  **  you  can  let  me  pass  in ; 
we  can  proceed  to  the  old  lady's  room,  and" — 

"No,  no,  Gough,  no  foul  play,"  interrupted 
Truffman. 

*^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  returned  Gough,  with 
an  oath.  '^  I'll  not  kill  the  hag.  Wouldn't  yoa 
hear  a  fellow  out  before  you  jump  so  fast  at  a 
wrong  notion  of  what  he  means?  I  said  we 
would  proceed  to  her  room,  and  I'll  demand  her 
money.  She  will  not  know  me,  nor  ever  see  ma 
again.  We  can  first  secure  the  plate.  So,  old, 
boy,"  he  added,  '^  we'll  be  ready  for  a  start 
to-morrow  morning ;  there's  no  time  to  lose." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Truffman ;  but  suppose  we 
should  fail  ?" 

Bah !"  said  his  companion,  with  a  sneer, 
you're  not  fit  to  liye.    Would  you  starre  here, 
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and  gold  Trithin  onr  reach?  If  yon  are  so 
frightened,  why^  jast  leave  the  job  to  me;  Til 
manage  it." 

"I'm  not  frightened,"  replied  Truflfman,  who 
did  not  like  to  hear  his  courage  in  any  way  ques- 
tioned. 

Before  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  the  two 
villains  had  arrived  at  the  next  railway  station  to 
Miss  Franks's  house.  Here  they  parted,  having 
arranged  to  meet  at  one  o'clock  that  night.  Truff- 
man  was  to  give  a  signal  from  one  o(  the  windows 
of  her  house,  when  he  could  admit  Gough. 

At  the  same  hour  in  which  they  arrived  at  the 
station,  that  lady's  establishment  was  the  scene 
of  noise  and  tumult.  Miss  Franks's  voice  being 
loud  and  shrill  as  she  poured  forth  her  rage  on 
all  around  her.  Violent  at  all  times,  but  lately 
becoming  ungovernably  so,  she  appeared  more 
like  an  insane  than  a  rational  being.  Her  domes- 
tics had  left  her  one  after  the  other,  until  she 
found  it  difficult  to  induce  one  to  enter  her  house. 
On  the  particular  day  we  write  of,  Susan  was 
taking  her  departure,  which  exasperated  Miss 
Franks  to  such  an  extent  that  scarcely  anyone 
dared  to  venture  into  her  presence.  Even  Twist 
crept  away  under  a  sofa,  from  beneath  which  he 
looked  stealthily  at  his  mistress.  Susan  had  been 
trying  for  months  to  get  away,  first  on  one  pre- 
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r»  bat  now  she  would  go ;  no 
€OqU  prendl,  and  IGss  Franks  thus 
henalf  alooa  wiUi  stnmgen. 

As  Um  div  paand  on,  the  lady's  wrath  seemed 
toahatey  diawaDkad  finom  one  room  to  anotberi 
fte  aonnd  of  her  Toiee  was  gradually  dying  away, 
hct  die  made  her  presenoe  known  by  the  Yiolent 
qpftihig  and  ahntting  of  doors.  She  had  just 
entered  the  dinmg-room,  and  as  she  shut  the  door 
mfitt  her,  wilh  ■omeUiing  like  a  crash,  she  did  noi 
hearat  the  tame  moment  a  knock  at  the  outer  door. 
Tmmediatdy  after  the  aenant  came  into  the  roonii 
kM^ing  timidly  roond. 

'*  Well,"  said  her  mistress,  '^  which  are  yoUi 
deaf  or  stnpid?  did  I  not  tell  yon  not  to  intrude 
into  any  room  I  might  be  in,  until  I  rang  for. 

you?** 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I  quite  understand 
you,  but — ^** 

'*  Then  how  dare  you  come  to  disturb  me  ?" 

*^  A  gentleman  has  called,  I  came  to  tell  yoUi 
ma'am,"  answered  the  seryant* 

<'0b,  is  that  it?"  said  Miss  Franks;  ''see 
here,  girl,  do  you  know  that  canting  preacher  firom 
Sion  House  ?  If  it  is  he,  TU  not  see  him ;  he 
must  call  another  day;  tell  him  that  I  am  pa^ 
ticularly  engaged  just  now«" 

«  He  does  not  look  like  a  preacher,  ma'am*'' 
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replied  the  servant^  **  and  he  lias  given  his  name, 
Mr.  Trnffles." 

"  Truffman,  it  must  be,  you  stupid  fool.  Was 
there  ever  anything  so  horrible  as  this  ?  There, 
that  will  do,  I  shall  see  him  directly." 

The  servant  was  glad  to  leave  the  room;  as  she 
did  so,  she  could  hear  Miss  Franks  talking  rapidly 
to  herself.  The  words  traitor  and  villain  being 
plainly  discernible. 

''Well,  sir,"  said  Miss  Franks,  as  she  went 
into  the  dining-room,  where  Truffman  was  waiting, 
''  may  I  ask  why  I  am  honoured  with  this  visit 
from  you  ?" 

''  The  honour  is  to  me,"  replied  Truffman,  put* 
ting  out  his  hand,  but  the  lady  did  not  deign  to 
notice  the  movement. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  the  meaning  of  this  recep- 
lion;  as  he  was  of  no  further  use  to  her,  she 
wanted  to  cast  him  off. 

''I  confess,"  he  said,  ''I  feel  somewhat  sur- 
prised at — " 

''Not  more  surprised  than  I  am,"  said  Miss 
Franks,  hastily,  "  to  see  that  you  presume  to  en* 
ter  my  house." 

"What  have  I  done?"  began  Truffman.  "What 
do  you  see  in  me  to — " 

"  See  in  you !  I  see  in  you  the  son  of  a  treach- 
erous woman,  who  deceived  me.    I  see  in  you 
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an  idle  fellow,  pretendiDg  to  do  a  service  only 
for  the  sake  of  catching  the  reward.  Begone 
from  here/'  she  said,  as  her  voice  grew  londer, 
and  she  stamped  her  foot  violently  on  the  floor ; 
*'  you  could  have  served  me,  but  you  would  not. 
Go  and  get  more  of  Vomer's  gold,  and  never  dare 
to  let  me  see  you  here  again." 

"  Be  calm,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Truffman,  with 
as  much  coolness  as  if  she  was  giving  him  a 
friendly  greeting,  "  you  are  entirely  wrong,  I  can 
assure  you.  I  never  spoke  to  Yerner  since  I  saw 
him  in  India." 

^'  Your  mother  did,  and  that's  the  same  thing." 

"As  to  that,"  returned  Truflfman,  **  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  my  mother  and  I  are  two." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Franks^  "  and  where  is  she 
now  ?" 

*^  In  London,"  said  Truffman,  *^  living  on  her 


income." 


"Living  on  the  price  of  her  treachery,"  she 
replied. 

"  Well,  and  suppose  that  she  did  not  act  as  she 
ought  by  you,"  replied  Truffman,  "  why  visit  it 
on  me  ?  I  just  came  here  to-day  to  blow  if  I 
could  be  of  any  service  to  you  again." 

"Tut!  tut!  all  is  over,"  said  Misa  Franks; 
^'  Yerner  is  married  to  that  wretch's  daughteri 
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and  yonng  Morley  has  taken  possession  of  Brierly 
Fark^  and  a  fortnne  along  with  it." 

*'  So,  ho !  he  is  a  rich  priest/'  said  Trnfftnan. 

''Priest!"  echoed  Miss  Franks,  ''nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  yonng  fellow  that  was  ont  in  India. 
That's  the  man." 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Truflfman,  quite  taken  oflf 
his  guard;  "why,  I  saw  the  man  struck  down;  he 
is  dead ;  I  helped  to  hury  him." 

"Do  you  really  tell  me  so?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Franks,  as  she  took  his  hand  with  all  the  manner 
of  a  friend;  "can  you  prove  it?" 

"  Of  course  I  can,"  replied  Truflfman. 

"  Then  put  him  out  of  Brierly  Park,"  said  Miss 
Franks,  "  and  name  your  reward." 

Even  while  she  spoke,  she  did  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  Truflfman  was  stating*  what  he  be- 
lieved to  he  a  fact;  but  the  idea  was  good,  there 
was  a  hope  that  she  would  yet  see  her  life-dream 
of  revenge,  to  some  extent,  realized. 

"As  to  proving  young  Morley's  death,"  said 
Truflfman,  "  why,  I  see  nothing  easier.  So,  with 
your  permission,  I'll  stop  here  to-night,  and  we  can 
talk  the  matter  over." 

Miss  Franks'  voice,  manner,  words,  all  under- 
went a  complete  change.  Truflfman  was  her  con- 
fidential friend  again.     They  talked  for  at  least  an 
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honr  on  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  prove  the 
death  of  Henry  Morley  in  India. 

"There  is  one  impediment  to  it/'  Traffman 
remarked,  "the  danger  of  implicating  the  man 
who  struck  the  fatal  blow." 

"One  thing  is  certain/'  said  Miss  Franks, 
"  that  you  would  be  perfectly  safe,  having  turned 
evidence  against  him;  they'll  never  catch  him; 
and,  if  they  do,  why  it  will  be  only  a  hanging 
matter  after  all,  and  that  would  not  take  any  of 
the  triumph  from  my  revenge." 

"  But  suppose  we  could -manage  the  afifair  with- 
out hanging  the  fellow,"  said  Truffman,  "  it  would 
be  as  well,  would  it  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  would,"  replied  the  lady, 
*'  there's  no  need  for  such  a  thing.  It  will  not 
afifect  the  mattl^r  in  any  way.  And  you  say,"  she 
continued,  "  that  the  man  who  struck  the  blow,  is 
really  in  England  ?" 

"  Indeed  he  is,"  replied  Truffman,  with  an  em- 
phasis, the  significance  of  which  Miss  Franks  could 
but  little  imagine. 

When  the  day  was  over,  the  two  parted.  They 
said  "good  night,"  with  all  the  appearance  of 
sincere  friendship,  Truffman  saw  exactly  what  it 

rvnAaut,  and,  when  alone  in  his  room,  he  gave  ex* 
ssion  to  his  thoughts,  saying ; 
'  The  old  tigresS;  how  soon  her  note  changed ! 
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but  Tm  not  going  to  put  either  Gough*s  or  my 
neck  inside  of  a  necklace  of  hemp  to  satisfy 
her."  After  all^  he  thought^  perhaps  Henry 
Morley  might  have  rallied^  after  they  had  left  him, 
and  come  out  of  the  vault  again.  He  ended  his 
reflections  by  calling  him  a  lucky  dog. 


CHAPTEE  LVI. 

A  80BNE  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

The  moon  is  bright,  and  so  calm  and  beautiful, 
that  one  could  hardly  think  its  light  would  fall  on 
deeds  of  darkness.  Miss  Franks  and  her  servants 
are  sleeping  quietly,  while  two  men  walk  with 
stealthy  steps  across  her  dining-room,  then  into 
the  pantry  off  it ;  quickly,  but  noiselessly,  they  do 
the  work  before  them,  as  piece  after  piece  of  plate 
is  taken  from  the  sideboard  and  pantry,  and  placed 
in  a  large  travelling  bag.  Then  one  of  them  lifts 
it  up ;  how  heavy  it  appears !  one  holds  the  outer 
door  open,  while  his  companion  carries  out  the 
bag  and  deposits  it  outside  the  house  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  as  he  returns  he  is  wiping  his  face,  for 
he  is  perspiring,  it  may  be  from  anxiety  to  get  the 
affair  well  done^  or  it  may  be  from  the  strain  on 
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his  arm  as  he  carried  the  booty  along.    At  lengthy 
he  says, 

*'  Now,  show  me  the  room  she  is  in/' 
See  how  they  creep  np  the  stairs,  and  now  two 
shadows  fall  on  tbe  wall  where  one  fell  long  before. 
Then  it  was  the  shadow  of  one  listening  at  the 
midnight  hoar  to  plans  of  evil  deeds.  Now  these 
are  the  shadows  of  the  midnight  robbers  or  mnr- 
derers,  either  as  it  may  suit  the  pnrpose  best. 
See  how  they  creep  along  towards  that  room, 
where  many  a  time  the  spirit  of  evil  triumphed, 
|tnd  where  his  work  will  now  again  be  done  ! 

*'  I'll  remain  here  and  guard  the  door/'  whis- 
pered TruflFman,  *'  and  you  go  in." 

The  handle  of  the  door  was  turned  noiselessly, 
and  it  opened ;  but  the  furious  barking  of  Twist, 
who  had  been  asleep  at  the  foot  of  his  mistress's 
bed,  made  Gough  stand  still.  Miss  Franks  sud- 
denly roused  from  sleep,  called  out, 
'*  Who  is  there  ?  down  Twist,  down." 
'^  Silence,"  uttered  in  a  deep  voice,  was  the 
reply  to  her  inquiry,  and  Twist  ran  under  his  mis- 
tress's bed,  yelping  as  he  was  kicked  by  the  in- 
truder. At  the  same  moment  Miss  Franks  sprang 
from  her  bed,  and  the  moonlight  showed  her  tall 
figure  in  white  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room ; 
she  saw  a  man  standing  close  to  her,  in  the  act  of 
taking  a  pistol  from  his  breast  pocket.. 
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*^  Silence/'  he  repeated  in  the  same  deep  voice 
in  which  he  spoke  before,  *'  make  the  least  noise, 
and  the  same  minute  yon  die/' 

'*  Man,  who  are  yon  ?"  asked  Miss  Franks,  *'  is 
it  my  life  you  have  come  to  take  ?" 

"No,"  replied  the  rnflSan,  "but  something 
worth  more  than  it.  Your  money;  if  you  give 
that  I  will  not  harm  you ;  refuse,  and  your  life  ia 
at  an  end.  There  is  enough  in  this,"  he  said, 
pointing  the  pistol  at  her,  "to  kill  three  hags 
like  you.    Gome,  where  do  you  keep  the  cash?" 

Quick  as  lightning,  and  with  something  like  the 
spring  8  tigress  would  make.  Miss  Franks  leaped 
at  the  man.  She  dashed  the  pistol  from  his  hand 
to  the  floor,  and  then  caught  him  round  the  neck 
with  both  hands,  sinking  her  long  nails  into  the 
flesh. 

"Help!  murder!"  she  shrieked,  but  her  ser- 
vants slept  too  soundly  to  hear  her  cries. 

The  man  freed  himself  from  her  grasp,  and, 
catching  both  her  arms,  held  them  firmly,  while 
he  said, 

'*  You  thought  to  strangle  me,  did  you  ?  Now, 
yon  need  not  look  for  any  favour  from  me ;  bitt 
first  tell  me  where  you  keep  your  money." 

She  struggled  desperately  to  free  herself  from 
the  man's  grasp,  which  was  so  firm  that  her  arms 
;were  pained. 
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''  Quiet,  yon  old  cockroach/'  he  said ;  '^  come,  I 
give  yoa  while  I  count  ten;  then,  if  you  don't 
answer  me,  say  your  prayers,  for  off  you  go.  One, 
two,"  began  the  man,  in  a  deep,  determined 
voice. 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Franks,  ''  I'll  tell  you  where 
it  is,  but  first  let  go  my  arms." 

'*  No,"  said  the  man.  "  Three,  four,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

''  In  the  wardrobe,"  interposed  Miss  Franks. 

'^Gome  in,  Truffman,  come  in,  and  search  the 
wardrobe  while  I  hold  this  one,"  said  the  man. 

Truffman,  who  had  been  listening  at  the  door, 
and  guarding  it  from  any  intruders  who  might 
come,  attracted  by  the  noise,  was  terribly  taken 
aback,  for  he  did  not  think  that  he  would  have  to 
appear  in  any  way  before  Miss  Franks.  Now  that 
his  name  was  mentioned,  he  thought  he  might  i^ 
well  see  it  out.  He  opened  the  door  and  walked 
in. 

''  Villain  !  "  shouted  Miss  Franks,  ''  this  is 
what  brought  you  to  my  house  to  rob  and  murder 
me !"  and,  with  an  effort  almost  superhuman,  she 
wrested  herself  from  the  man's  hold,  and  as 
quickly  snatched  up  the  pistol  firom  the  floor ;  but 
in  the  next  moment  she  was  again  overpowered, 
both  men  having  to  struggle  hard  for  the  mastery. 

'^  Wring  one  of  them  sheets  in  strips/'  said 
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Gougb  to  Trnfifman,  **  and  hand  it  quickly  to  me." 
The  latter  took  a  clasp  knife  from  his  pockety  and 
the  order  was  soon  carried  ont. 

''Here^  hold  her  claws  together^  so.  ComOi  if 
yon  screechy  you're  a  dead  woman.  There^  that's 
the  way/'  said  Gongh,  as  he  tied  her  hands  firmly 
together.  ''  Now  tie  a  good  strong  piece  round 
her  ankles.    There^  that's  like  the  mark." 

They  left  her  when  they  thought  that  she  was 
bound  securely,  and  there  she  lay  on  the  floor 
helpless  and  quite  exhausted  from  the  exertions 
she  had  made. 

Gough  and  Truffman  then  proceeded  to  open  the 
wardrobci  having  taken  the  keys  from  the  dressing 
table.  To  their  great  disappointment  they  found 
only  a  few  sovereigns  on  one  of  the  shelves,  but 
the  loss  was  made  up  by  their  discovering  a  large 
box  of  jewellery  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

Miss  Franks  watched  their  proceedings,  but  was 
almost  too  weak  to  speak ;  she  managed  to  do  so, 
however,  as  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 

*^  If  it  be  my  last  wor4  on  earth,  I'll  speak  it, 
curses  on  the  two  of  you,  and  if  you  buy  food  or 
drink  with  my  money^  may  it  bum  your  tongues 
out." 

"Keep  your  blessings  to  yourself,  you  hag,'* 
said  Gough,  as  he  kicked  her  roughly. 
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''Com6|  Goagb,  leave  the  life  in  her/*  ssdd 
Trnffman. 

"  No  fear  of  her/*  returned  the  other,  "  come 
along,  she's  not  worth  killing." 

They  left  the  room,  as  Gongh  spoke,  passed 
down  the  stairs,  and  oat  of  the  house.  The  train 
by  which  they  intended  to  return  to  London  would 
leave  at  five  o'clock.  They  reached  the  station 
without  anything  in  particular  occurring,  took 
their  tickets,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  being 
whirled  away,  the  heavy  carpet  bag  lying  in  a 
most  unsuspicious  manner  beneath  the  seat  of  the 
carriage. 

Miss  Franks'  maid  went  at  her  accustomed 
hour  to  her  mistress'  door,  and  knocked,  she 
heard  the  usual  ^'come  in,"  and  entered;  she 
stood  aghast  on  seeing  her  bound  and  lying  on  the 
floor  in  her  night  dress.  She  was  scarcely  able  to 
stir  from  the  cold  and  weakness  from  which  she 
was  suffering,  for  she  had  struggled  for  hours  to 
get  her  hands  untied,  but  to  no  purpose.  Twist 
had  crept  from  his  hiding-place,  and  was  walking 
round  and  round  the  prostrate  form  of  his  mis- 
tress, now  and  again  licking  her  face  and  hands. 

"I  have  been  calling,"  said  Miss  Franks,  **untij 
I  could  call  no  longer.  I  might  have  been  mur- 
dered before  you  or  that  other  wretch  would  come^ 
to  my  assistance." 
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*'  Oh,  ma'am,  we  never  heard  you  call.  Who's 
done  it  ?"  eagerly  asked  the  frightened  girl. 

**  No,  yon  didn't  hear ;  you  were  snoring  fast 
asleep.  Untie  this,  will  you?  do  you  mean  to 
stare  at  me  all  day?" 

The  strips  of  linen  were  loosened  by  the  maid, 
and  Miss  Franks  was  free  once  again. 

"  If  there's  justice  in  the  land,"  she  said,  "  I'll 
hunt  them  down,  worry  them,  as  a  hound  rushes 
after  its  prey.    1*11  find  them  out." 

"  Who  was  it  that  tied  you,  ma'am  ?"  timidly 
asked  the  girl. 

"  Robbers,  murderers,  but  I'll  catch  the  two," 
she  said,  while  her  teeth  chattered  between  cold 
and  her  eagerness  to  express  the  words. 

After  a  few  hours  Miss  Franks  had  nearly  re- 
coyered  from  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the 
night  before,  for  it  must  be  said  that  fear  was 
almost  unknown  to  her,  even  when  she  believed 
her  life  to  be  in  danger. 
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CHAPTER  LVn. 

MISS  FBAKES  IN  LONDON. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  lost  sight  of  Alice 
Fielding.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  her  since  she 
left  the  pleasures  and  the  cares  of  the  world,  for  a 
life  of  religion  and  privacy ;  even  so  do  we  every 
day  lose  sight  of  many  like  her,  whose  lives  are 
hidden,  and  who  are  working  on  through  a  life  of 
labour  for  Him  who  alone  sees  all,  and  ^ho  in  His 
own  good  time  will  give  them  the  prize  for  which 
they  are  striving.  And  so  it  was  with  Sister 
Mary  of  the  Gross,  (the  name  which  Alice  took 
in  religion),  as  if  forgotten  by  all,  each  day  she 
began  her  work  of  love  with  renewed  zeal.  To  her 
the  days  seemed  too  short ;  many  a  time  she  wished 
them  longer,  as  if  her  work  was  only  half  done; 
she  was  often  met  by  Father  Morley  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  poor,  and  in  the  hospital,  and 
many  a  prayer  and  blessing  he  heard  uttered  for 
the  gentle  sister.  Where  suffering  and  sorrow 
were  most  deeply  felt,  there  she  lingered  longesti 
soothing  the  crushed  heart  with  words  of  hope  and 
comfort.    Well  she  knew  how  a  kind  word  wouM 
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bring  coDSoIation  to  the  broken  spirit,  and  from 
her  heart  she  thanked  God  for  permitting  her  to 
have  a  share  of  the  cross,  for  throngh  it  she  was 
brought  to  see  how  hollow,  how  fleeting  is  the 
happiness  snatched  for  awhile  here  below. 
.  Jessie  Maybory  wrote  often  to  Alice,  and  she, 
whenever  she  could  spare  a  few  minntes,  replied 
to  those  letters  she  valned^so  much.  In  that 
correspondence  Mary  Arley's  name  was  neyer 
omitted,  and  many  a  kind  message  she  received 
throngh  Jessie. 

About  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Sister  Mary 
of  the  Gross  was  walking  with  another  sister 
towards  the  hospital,  where  they  were  going  to 
visit,  when  a  woman's  voice,  talking  in  an  impatient 
tone  to  a  cabman,  arrested  her  attention.  The  per- 
son speaking  had  just  got  out  of  the  car,  and  was 
disputing  with  the  man  about  the  fare.  In  any 
part  of  the  world,  whether  expected  or  not,  that 
voice  could  never  be  mistaken  by  her ;  the  gentle 
sister  clasped  her  hands  as  she  said, 

'^ Heaven  protect  me!"  and,  turning  to  her 
companion,  she  whispered,  '^sister,  hurry  on,  don^t 
look  up." 

But  the  sharp  eyes  of  Miss  Franks,  whose  voice 
the  sister  had  recognized,  were  already  upon  them, 
she  knew  that  her  niece  had  entered  a  convent  in 
London,  and  the  nuns'  dress  attracted  her  notice. 
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The  sisters  passed  her  quickly,  bnt  she  followed 
them,  and,  peering  under  their  bonnets,  she  tried 
to  see  their  faces  through  their  yeils ;  her  niece 
thought  that  she  was  discovered,  and  spoke. 

**  Aont,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you ;  do  yoa 
know  me?"  and  she  reached  her  hand  towards 
Miss  Franks. 

''Enow  yon,  indeed,"  retomed  her  annt,  it 
onee  recognizing  her  niece's  foice.  *'  Yes,  I  know 
yon,  and  a  pretty  looking  fool  you  are  in  the  streets 
of  London^  cofered  up  as  if  ashamed  to  show  your 
fiioe." 

"Oh,  I  beseech  yon,  annt,  don't  draw  tho  atten- 
tion of  the  people  passing  to  ns." 

''  TThat  do  I  care  about  the  people,*'  and  her 
TOica  became  louder.  Already  a  small  group  of 
persons  had  stopped  to  look  on.  The  cabman, 
who  bad  remained  standing  by,  now  made  his  way 
between  Miss  Franks  and  the  sisters,  and  said  to 
theformer, 

'*I  b^  paidoD,  ma*am,  but  these  ladies  can 
mdk  the  streets  of  London  day  and  night  for 
Urenty  years,  and  not  get  as  much  insult  as  you 
gai«  them  now.  Step  in,  ladies,  step  in,"  con- 
linQdd  the  ealmian,  as  he  held  the  door  of  the  car 
open,  ''and  TU  driTe  ye  to  any  part  you  like." 

The  sisters  quiddy  availed  themselves  of  the 
0flar*    The  addrsss  was  given  where  he  was  to  go. 
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and  the  man  turned  to  Miss  Franks^  who  seemed 
rather  surprised  at  the  manoeuvre  so  quickly  per- 
formed. He  took  the  fare^  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting,  without  further  dispute,  and  said,  as  he 
did  so, 

**  If  the  money  is  like  yourself,  'twill  never  come 
to  good.'* 

He  was  soon  in  his  place,  and,  as  he  drove  off. 
Miss  Franks  hurried  from  the  place  where  she  was 
left  standing,  glad  to  escape  from  the  remarks  she 
heard  from  some  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the 
scene. 

When  the  car  stopped  at  the  hospital,  one  of 
the  sisters  offered  the  fare  to  the  man.  He  lifted 
his  hat  with  the  manner  of  one  holding  a  better 
position,  as  he  said, 

''N0|  lady,  excuse  me,  I  did  not  do  this  for 
money." 

*'  God  bless  you,"  said  Sister  Mary  of  the  Cross, 
"  you  have  done  us  a  service  much  greater  than 
perhaps  you  think." 

"  Well,  lady,  I'm  not  of  your  creed,  but,  for  all 
that,  I  could  not  stand  by  and  see  you  insulted." 

*'  I  will  pray  for  you,"  said  the  gentle  sister. 

*'  Aye,  aye,"  returned  the  man,  "  I've  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  A  prayer  from  one  like  you  must  be 
good." 

33 
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Miss  Franks  and  her  niece  did  not  meet  again, 
and  whenever  in  after  life  she  thought  of  Alice 
Fielding,  the  thought  was  accompanied  by  snch 
bitterness  of  feeling  that  it  were  better  she  had 
forgotten  her  altogether ;  on  the  other  hand,  her 
niece  tried  to  forget  her  in  all  bat  prayer.  Imme- 
diate and  active  measures  were  resorted  to,  in 
search  of  the  missing  plate,  jewellery  and  money, 
belonging  to  Miss  Franks.  She  remained  in 
London  for  a  fortnight,  but  while  such  inquiries 
were  being  made,  and  everything  done  that  the 
experience  of  the  police  could  suggest,  Gough  and 
Tcaffman  were  many  miles  away.  As  time  wore 
on,  the  event  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  for- 
gotten by  all  except  Miss  Franks,  and  the  actors 
in  the  scene,  who,  encouraged  by  their  success  in 
their  first  transaction  of  the  kind,  promised  them- 
selves a  rich  future  by  now  and  again  helping 
themselves  in  the  same  way. 
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CHAPTEE  LVIIL 

AN  IMPORTANT  DAY  FOR  JESSIE. 

The  beautiful  mansion  at  Brierly  Park  has 
undergone  a  complete  change ;  it  has  been  newly 
fitted  up.  The  mouldy  time-worn  furniture  has 
been  replaced  by  that  of  a  modem  kind  equally 
elegant  as  the  former  had  been  years  before.  It 
was  Spring,  and  in  May  Henry  Morley  was  to  ga 
and  live  on  his  estate.  The  servants  were  busy 
that  all  might  please  their  master's  eye  when  he 
would  come.  The  grounds  were  beginning  to 
look  beautiful ;  already  bright  flowers  were  seen^ 
as  if  they  joined  by  their  rich  tints  in  the  general 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  heir.  The 
gardeners  were  busy  at  their  work;  one  man 
might  be  seen  walking  quietly  about,  as  if  his 
only  work  was  to  see  that  all  went  well.  Now 
and  again  he  occupied  himself  in  arranging  some 
of  the  flowers,  but  evidently  it  was  voluntary,  for 
he  took  up  the  light  work,  and  discontinued  it 
just  as  he  pleased.  He  was  the  one  who  saved 
the  life  of  the  master  of  Brierly  Park,  but  none 
around  him  even  suspected  that  he  had  ever  ren- 
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dered  him  eren  a  slight  serrice.  It  was  Henry 
Morley's  first  care,  soon  after  his  retnrn  home,  to 
see  Tinley,  as  he  for  some  time  called  him,  nntll 
he  saw  that  it  recalled  painfal  thoughts  to  the 
man ;  and  immediately  after  he  was  in  possession 
of  Brierlv  Park,  be  had  one  of  the  cottac^es  on 
the  demesne  famished  for  Arley,  and  allowed  him 
an  annnity  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his 
daughters.  There  the  blind  girl  lived  with  her 
fither,  still  waited  on  by  one,  who,  when  she  was 
poor  and  in  affliction,  watched  her  with  a  mother's 
care.  After  the  blind  girl  had  left  the  gate  lodge 
at  Trenton  Hall,  Bridget  Murphy  declared  that 
she  felt  so  lonely,  she  was,  to  give  her  own  words, 
'^  spint  to  a  shadow." 

The  good  in  heart  are  never  slow  in  seeing  how 
muhappiness,  such  as  hers,  can  be  remedied,  and 
Gertrude  managed  it  very  easily  indeed,  by  repre- 
senting the  case  to  Henry  Morley. 

Although  Kate  Arley  did  not  leave  for  some 
time  the  service  of  Gertrude,  so  great  was  her 
love  for  her  mistress,  she  was  at  length  persuaded 
by  the  latter  to  leave,  getting  permission  howeyer 
to  come  at  any  time  she  liked  to  see  her.  The 
maid  and  her  mistress  understood  each  other  at 
parting.  The  former  knew  that  the  reason  for 
persuading  her  to  go  was  that  her  life  might  be 
happy  with  her  father  and  sister,  and  Gertrude 
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felt  that  the  girl  would  sacrifice  that  happiness 
through  a  sense  of  gratitude. 

"  Mother,"  said  Henry  Morley,  as  he  went  into 
the  hreakfast-room,  apparently  ready  for  going 
out,  **I  wish  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Well,  Henry,  dear,  what  is  it  you  have  to  say 
to  me  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Morley,  in  a  cheerful  voice. 
**  Something  more  ahout  that  new  furniture  ?" 

**Well,  not  exactly,  mother.  I  am  going  to 
Eosemount  this  morning.** 

«*  Oh !  is  that  all  ?**  said  Mrs.  Morley,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  **  why  I  see  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  going,  Henry,  hut,  dear  me,  see  what 
you  have  done,**  she  said,  "  you  have  pulled  that 
lovely  flower  to  pieces.'* 

The  young  man  took  from  his  coat  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  broken  flower,  the  leaves  of  which 
were  scattered  on  the  floor. 

"  Was  that  for  Jessie  ?**  asked  his  mother. 

VNo,'*  replied  the  young  man,  while  his  face 
became  crimson,  *'  but  it  was  about  Jessie  that  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you,  mother.** 

"  My  dear  child,**  said  Mrs.  Morley,  '*  I  will 
not  keep  you  longer  in  suspense.  I  know  your 
secret,  Henry.  I  know  all  you  would  say,  and  I 
am  thankful  to  perceive  that  Jessie  does  not  regard 
you  with  indiflference.*' 


i 
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"Do  you  think  so,  mother?  Do  you  really 
believe  that  ?" 

**  Only  from  what  I  have  seen  in  her  manner, 
Henry,  from  nothing  that  I  have  heard/' 

"  Ah  !  is  that  all  ?"  said  the  young  man,  and 
he  sighed.  '*  You  know,  mother,  she  is  kind  and 
good  to  all,  and  it  may  be  she  only  looks  on  me 
as  on  others.  Indeed,  I  have  found  her  manner 
reserved  towards  me  lately ;  she  must  have  seen 
that  I  cared  for  her,  but  the  more  attentive  I  am 
to  her  the  greater  her  reserve.  So  unlike  her," 
he  added,  rather  impatiently. 

Mrs.  Morley  smiled,  but  made  no  reply,  and  he 
went  on. 

"  I  shall  end  this  suspense  to-day.  That  is 
what  I  came  to  tell  you  about,  mother,  and  to  ask 
your  consent.  I  am  going  to  ask  Jessie  to  be  my 
wife." 

**  With  all  my  heart,  dear  Henry,  you  have  my 
consent.  One  seldom  has  the  happiness  of  know- 
ing such  a  girl  as  Jessie  Maybury." 

While  Henry  Morley  was  talking  of  his  doubts 
and  fears,  Jessie  was  quietly  returning  from  her 
morning  visits. 

**  Well,  Jessie,  you  have  been  longer  than 
usual,"  said  her  sister,  as  the  former  sat  on  a 
chair  near  the  open  window. 

Jessie  looked  tired  and  languid,  as  she  said : 
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"  Have  I,  Mary  ?" 

**  I  think,"  said  her  sister,  '*  that  you  remain 
too  long  sometimes  in  the  air  of  those  rooms  you 
visit.    Your  health  will  suffer,  Jessie." 

'^  Oh !  no,  dear  Mary ;  it  is  not  so,  but  my 
head  aches  this  morning.  I  shall  go  out  into  the 
garden  for  awhile  ;  the  air  will  do  me  good,  so  if 
anyone  calls  I'll  be  found  there ; — ^but,  dear  me, 
here's  Mr.  Morley.  Mary,  do  stop  here  while  I 
go  up  stairs,"  and  she  put  her  hand  to  her  hair 
and  smoothed  it  back.  But  Mary  was  off,  and 
Henry  Morley  was  too  near  the  open  window  now, 
to  permit  Jessie  to  leave  it  without  being  seen  by 
him.  The  window  opened  in  two,  and  so  low  to 
the  floor  that  one  could  pass  in  or  out  with  ease. 
Henry  Morley  came  near  it,  and  lifting  his  hat, 
asked  Jessie  if  he  might  pass  into  the  room  by 
that  way.  Her  face  was  no  longer  pale,  and  the 
rich  colour  so  habitual  to  her  passed  over  it. 

**  Are  you  going  out.  Miss  Jessie  ?"  he  asked, 
seeing  her  hat  in  her  hand. 

"  No ;  oh !  no,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  been  out, 
I  have  only  just  come  in."  She  asked  for  Ger- 
trude and  each  at  Trenton  Hall. 

"All  well,"  he  said,  **and  they  send  their  love 
to  you.  I  am  come  to  tell  you,"  he  continued, 
'Uhat  I  am  about  leaving  there,  the  house  at 
Brierly  Park  is  quite  in  order  by  this  time." 
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**  Oh !  indeed/*  she  said,  **  they  will  be  lonely 
without  jon  at  the  Hall." 

*'  Not  as  lonely  as  I  shall  be/'  he  replied. 

She  laughed  as  she  said,  **  Yon  will  get  accus- 
tomed to  it,  Mr.  Morley,  and  I  daresay  you  will 
oaen  be  at  Trenton  Hall." 

He  was  sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the  window 
finom  Jessie,  as  she  spoke ;  he  noticed  her  colour 
change  more  than  once,  and  he  could  not  help 
noticing  also  that  her  manner  was  strangely 
altered  towards  him  that  morning,  so  formal,  so 
nnlike  what  he  had  ever  seen  her. 

"  Miss  Jessie,  hsTo  I,  tell  me  candidly,  have  I 
said  anything  to  offend  you  lately  ?'* 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  sadness ;  he  feared  that, 
unknown  to  himself,  he  might  hare  in  some  isay 
displeased  her. 

'*  Oh !  Mr.  Morley,  why  should  you  think  so  ? 
Why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?" 

'*  Because,"  said  the  young  man,  **  your  man- 
near  to  me  is  so  changed  lately,  so  kind  to  aU 
others,  so  cold  to  me." 

"Indeed,  I  would  not  wish  you  to  think  me 
unkind,  and  if  I  hare  appeared  so,  I  was  feur  from 
nitettning  it." 

Then  she  added,  with  something  like  the  sim- 
pGcitT  of  a  little  child, 

**  You  nerer  appeared  as  a  stranger  to  me,  Mr. 
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Morley ;  when  first  I  knew  you,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
known  yon  a  long  time^  and  so  in  reality  I  had, 
for  we  used  to  speak  of  you  so  often,  and  I  prayed 
for  you  many  a  time  before  I  saw  you." 

"And  I  believe  those  prayers  were  heard  for 
me/'  exclaimed  the  young  man,  delighted,  as  he 
listened  to  the  artless  manner  in  which  she  spoke. 

"  Jessie,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  voice,  "  you 
cannot  but  have  seen  how,  from  the  first  time  I 
met  you,  I  valued  your  society,  your  friendship. 
You  cannot  but  have  seen,  you  must  see,  that  I 
love  you,  and  yet  you  turn  coldly  from  me." 

When  first  Jessie  saw  that  Heni^  Morley's 
attentions  to  her  were  more  than  those  of  a  mere 
friend,  and  when  she  felt  that  before  she  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  she  had  returned  his  love,  she 
had  assumed  that  reserve  of  manner,  which  was 
the  cause  of  so  much  uneasiness  to  him,  aud 
v^hich  she  continued  as  long  as  he  was  silent. 
But  now,  after  the  declaration  he  had  made,  her 
warm  heart  and  guileless  nature  would  not  permit 
her  to  leave  him  longer  in  suspense ;  and  as  he 
spoke  on,  and  she  answered  him  in  the  innocence 
of  her  heart,  all  his  fears,  all  his  doubts  were 
gone.  He  felt  that  they  were  groundless,  for  now 
he  knew  that  Jessie  loved  him  in  return. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

AFTEB  THBEE  YEARS. 

It  is  three  months  since  the  close  of  onr  last 
chapter^  and  one  event  more  than  all  others  has 
marked  their  progress — the  marriage  of  Henry 
Morley  and  Jessie  Maybury.  They  had  just  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  tour,  and  nothing 
seemed  wanting  in  that  magnificent  home  to 
which  he  had  brought  her.  One  would  suppose 
that  no  shadow  could  ever  fall  beneath  its  roof, 
but  clouds  will  come  even  when  the  sky  is  bright- 
est ;  but  we  trust  that  they  are  far  distant  from 
that  happy  home,  and  while  they  are  not  in  view 
we  shall  look  round  and  see  those  in  whom  we 
have  taken  an  interest,  or  whose  acts  have  come 
before  us. 

Soon  after  Henry  Morley's  marriage,  Father 
Morley  tried  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  Bishop 
to  go  abroad  again ;  he  longed  to  go  out  and 
spend  part  of  his  life  in  bringing  those  who  knew 
not  God  to  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  he 
could  not  obtain  that  permission.  He  did  not 
notice  what  others  plainly  saw,  that  already  bis 
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zeal  had  made  him  undertake  labours  beyond 
what  his  strength  was  eqaal  to ;  already  the  hoars 
he  spent  in  the  back  streets  of  his  district, 
and  the  little  rest  he  allowed  himself,  showed 
their  work  on  his  constitution.  He  took  fever 
while  in  attendance  in  the  hospital,  and  after  he 
recovered,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  he  could  again  undertake  any 
active  duty.  He  left  London,  and  went  to  Tren- 
ton Hall  to  recruit  his  strength.  Soon  the  pure 
air  of  the  country  made  a  visible  change  for  the 
better  in  him,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  not  strength 
for  the  hard  work  he  had  before  undertaken. 

Three  years  have  come  and  gone  since.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  tranquil  happiness  of  those 
dwelling  at  Trenton  Hall.  It  is  the  same 
at  Brierly  Park,  but  a  remarkable  building  has 
been  erected  there  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
house.  It  is  a  small  but  beautiful  church.  Henry 
Morley  has  erected  it  at  Jessie's  desire,  as  au 
offering  of  thanksgiving,  and  Father  Morley  is 
chaplain.  There,  day  after  day,  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice is  offered.  The  church  is  open  to  any  who 
wish  to  come,  but  in  reality  it  might  be  called  the 
church  of  the  poor,  such  being  the  most  regular 
attendants. 

And  day  after  day  Jessie  may  be  seen  richly, 
but  plainly  dressed,  either  walking  or  going  in  her 
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etzriage  throngh  the  neighbonrhoodi  sometimes 
extending  her  driyes  farther  than  at  others^  and 
always  attended  bj  a  coloured  footman,  the  faith- 
ful Lee.  She  goes  on  her  rounds  early  in  the 
day,  too  early  for  fashionable  calls,  bat  her  visits 
are  then  to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Later  on 
through  the  day,  now  and  again,  but  not  often, 
she  makes  what  she  calls  her  worldly  visits,  and 
as  her  acquaintances  receive  her,  they  little  dream 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  first  hours  of  the  day 
have  been  passed.  Lee  seems  quite  an  adept  in 
the  work  he  has  to  perform,  in  carrying  his  mis- 
tress's basket  and  parcels  as  they  walk  along,  or 
at  other  times  arranging  them  in  her  carriage, 
and  so  Jessie  is  at  the  work  she  loved  so  well 
when  young.  Now  that  Almighty  God  has  be- 
stowed the  means  upon  her,  well  indeed  does  she 
perform  the  part  assigned  to  her,  and  her  husband 
looks  on  with  pride,  and  freely  gives  all  that  she 
requires  for  carrying  on  her  work  of  love.  Once 
every  week  she  visits  the  lodge,  Arley's  cottage, 
and  the  blind  girl  says  that  she  feels  as  if  it  is 
brighter  round  her,  while  she  is  there- 
Miss  Franks  is  living  on  year  after  year,  a  tor- 
ment to  herself  and  to  those  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  live  with  her.  She  does  not  visit  any 
one  in  the  neighbourhood ;  all  have  let  her  know 
that  her  society  is  disagreeable  to  them.     One 
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person  alone  calls  annually,  jast  that  he  may 
fulfil  a  duty  which  he  thinks  incumbent  on  him, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Blakey.  But  he  begins  to  despair 
of  ever  being  able  to  do  any  good  by  his  visits, 
and  when  he  returns  to  Sion  House,  he  shakes 
his  head  very  ominously,  as  he  says  to  Mrs. 
Blakey,  that  he  fears  the  spirit  of  darkness 
has  triumphed  in  that  quarter,  for  after  all  his 
preaching,  she  is  going  on  to  her.  own  destruc- 
tion. 

And  so  Mr*  Blakey  passes  his  time,  paying  a 
visit  now  to  one,  and  again  to  another.  He 
preaches  twice  every  Sunday,  and  the  green  pas- 
tures and  the  clear  rivers  are  the  subjects  he 
seems  to  dwell  most  upon.  He  believes  that  he 
is  sure  to  reach  those  verdant  plains  himself,  so 
in  that  belief  we  leave  him. 

Two  years  after  Henry  Morley's  marriage,  he 
saw  in  a  London  paper  the  capture  of  two  men 
who  had  committed  a  great  robbery  in  the  city, 
and  nearly  murdered  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  who  discovered  them  as  they  were  ready  to 
go  oflf  with  the  plunder.  On  their  trial,  their 
names  became  known.  When  he  read  them  a 
cold  shudder  passed  over  him,  for  they  were  those 
of  Gough  and  Trufifman.  They  were  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

Truffman's  mother  did  not  live  long  after  hear- 
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ing  the  news  of  her  son ;  privation  and  want  ended 
the  career  of  one  whose  fault  was  being  too  easily 
led  by  the  circamstances  around  her. 

It  was  generally  thought  that  Mary  Maybury 
did  not  mean  to  follow  Jessie's  example,  and  some 
more  ill-natured  than  others,  hinted  that  they 
feared  she  would  be  an  old  maid  ;  but  those  who 
knew  a  little  of  Mary  Maybury's  secrets,  particu- 
larly Gertrude,  smiled  when  such  remarks  were 
made,  for  they  knew  that  very  soon  there  would 
be  a  second  Mrs.  Yerner. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 


AFTEB  TEN  TEABS. 


Yet  we  linger  as  we  review  those  ^  familiar 
scenes,  and  would  once  more  revisit  them,  and  see 
what  changes  time  has  made. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  ten  happy  years,  and 

Gertrude  feels,  as  she  looks  hack  upon  them,  as  if 

they  were  so  many  weeks,  they  were  so  hright  and 

passed  so  quickly.     Trenton  Hall  is  as  heatltifal 

as  ever,  so  heautifal  that  Gertrude  has  not  yet 

tired  of  it,  and  she  feels  that  she  never  will.    Nor 

is  it  its  beauty  alone  that  makes  it  so  dear  to  her ; 

its  very  name  brings  to  her  sweet  recollections* 

But  although  she  ponders  often  over  those  old 

times,  she  never  regrets  them.    Why  should  she? 

Captain  Yerner's  affection  for  her,  that  affection 

which,  though  put  to  such  a  test,  never  faltered^ 

is  still  unchanged.     She  is  surrounded  with  every 

pleasure  in  that  delightful  and  peaceful  home,  her 

brightest  hopes  are  realized,  and  she  can  wish  for 

nothing  more.    It  seems  as  if  her  early  life  of 

patient  suffering  and  resignation  has  even  already 

found  its  reward;  but  no,  this  is  but  the  fleeting 
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shadow  of  the  endless  happiness  that  is  awaiting 
her.  Her  life  in  sorrow  and  anxiety  was  one 
of  hope  and  love,  in  which,  if  we  may  so  express 
it^  she  entirely  forgot  herself* 

Bat  has  all  this  happiness  changed  her  ?  Have 
the  pleasures  that  meet  her  every  hour  dulled  the 
brightness  of  her  heart,  or  robbed  her  of  her  love 
of  noble  self-sacrifice?  No,  she  is  still  the  same; 
her  innocence  and  simplicity,  her  solicitude  for 
the  happiness  of  others,  are  as  unaltered,  as  if 
hours  instead  of  years  had  passed.  Her  mother 
is  still  living  with  her,  she  looks  a  little  older,  but 
an  expression  of  indescribable  sweetness  and  peace 
has  settled  on  her  face.  Let  us  take  another 
glance  at  these  two  beings,  who  studied  each  other 
so  much,  each  seeming  to  live  almost  for  the 
other.  They  are  sitting  together  in  the  drawing- 
room,  in  the  same  room  in  which  they  spent  so 
many  anxious  hours,  where  we  first  saw  them. 
Gertrude  is  as  beautiful  as  then,  for  the  handsome 
woman  bears  all  her  girlish  beauty.  Both  are 
silent,  but  her  eyes  are  fixed  on  her  mother's  face, 
and  with  their  loving,  earnest  glance,  seem  to 
gaze  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  her  heart. 

**  Dear  mamma,"  she  says  at  length,  and  it  is 
the  same  old  voice,  the  same  child-like  manner, 
*'  what  have  you  been  thinking  of  all  this  time  ?" 

"  Well,"  answered  Mrs.  Morley,  "  I  will  tell 
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yon,  Gertrude,  I  was  thinking  of  what  you  told 
me  to-day,  that  you  are  glad  that  Frederick  made 
Trenton  Hall  your  home,  for  you  would  not  have 
been  so  happy  any  where  else.*' 

**  Nor  would  I,  mamma.*' 

''  And  why,  dear  Gertrude  ?  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  places  quite  as  beautiful." 

"Yes,"  repeated  Gertrude,  "quite  as  beautifuU 
but  how  could  I  like  any  of  them  as  much  as  my 
old  home  ?  Do  you  not  remember,  mamma,  all 
those  happy  days  we  have  passed  here  with  my 
brothers,  and  with  Mary,  and  Jessie?" 

"  But  there  were  sad  ones,  too,  Gertrude,  when 
we  hoped  against  hope,  and — " 

"  Oh,  mamma  ! "  cried  Gertrude,  "  does  not 
the  very  recollection  of  our  troubles  increase  our 
happiness  now  ?  God  has  given  back  to  us  all  we 
lost." 

A  slight  shade  of  sadness  passed  over  Mrs. 
Morley*s  face,  and  Gertrude's  was  changed  in  an 
instant. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  mother,  and  she  looked  calm 
and  happy  again,  "God  has  indeed  been  good  to 
us ;  for  every  moment  that  we  spent  in  anxiety 
long  ago,  He  gives  us  now  a  new  source  of  happi- 


ness." 


Even  so  it    was.     All  they  wished  for  was 
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theirs,  and  eyery  day  brongbt  them  some  new 
delight. 

And  what  of  Jessie  and  Henry  Morley  ?  The 
years  that  have  passed  have  been  for  them  also 
years  of  happiness.  God  gives  every  blessing  to 
them,  and  they  give  all  back  as  freely  to  Him,  by 
bestowing  it  on  His  poor.  In  Jessie's  mind,  no 
kindness  is  too  great  to  be  lavished  npon  them, 
no  honrs  passed  with  them  can  be  misspent, 
nothing  given  to  them  can  be  lost.  She  some* 
times  goes  with  her  hnsband  to  London,  and 
there  visits  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Sister  Mary  of  the  Gross  is  always  delighted  to 
see  her,  for  they  love  each  other  more  than  ever, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  visit  Henry  Morley  gives 
the  sister  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  among 
the  sick  poor.  There,  from  the  heart  of  London, 
from  courts  and  alleys  into  which  the  light  of  day 
can  scarcely  penetrate,  from  the  homes  of  poverty 
and  sickness,  fervent  prayers  are  offered  to  God 
for  nnknowu  benefactors.  He  alone  knows  what 
good  those  two  noble  hearts  have  done  in  those  ten 
years. 

Father  Morley's  Mass  is  always  served  by  two 
brothers,  Jessie's  children,  and  often  in  the  pro- 
cessions at  his  church  a  very  beautifal  fair-haired 

ild  strews   flowers  before   the  Blessed   Sacra- 
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ment.  She  is  the  image  of  the  handsome  lady  at 
Trenton  Hall^  and  her  name  is  also  Gertrude 
verner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayhnry  do  not  look  mach  older. 
They  go  yery  often  with  Mrs.  Morley  and  the 
Verners  to  Brierly  Park,  and  on  such  occasions  they 
are  sometimes  accompanied  hy  the  priest  of  St. 
Mary's,  Father  Martin.  The  Mayburys  are  begin- 
ning to  prolong  their  visits  at  Brierly  Park ;  they 
feel  Bosemoant  very  dall  since  Mary  became  Mrs. 
George  Verner  about  five  years  ago.  These  visits 
are  often  returned,  and  all  meet  at  Trenton  Hall. 
What  happy  meetings  those  are.  We  believe  that 
there  is  not  one  sad  heart  there ;  and  it  is  thus 
we  would  wish  to  think  of  those  we  have  followed 
BO  far. 

But  will  all  this  happiness  last  ?  is  a  question 
which  forces  itself  upon  us.  We  know,  when  we 
see  the  ocean  so  calm,  that  it  looks  like  a  lake  of 
silver,  that  angry  waves  will  roll  over  it  again. 
We  know  that  the  brightest  sunshine  will  be 
darkened  by  clouds,  some  light  as  those  of  Su  m-, 
mer,  others  heavy  and  dark  as  those  of  Winter. 
And  none  knew  this,  none  were  able  to  realize  it 
better  than  those  we  write  of.  They  knew  and 
felt  that  clouds  would  cast  their  shadows  on  their 
way,  they  might  be  distant,  they  might  be  near  f 
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bat  while  they  felt  this,  they  belieyed,  with  a  Icy* 
ing  coufidence,  that  they  were  passing  on  to  that 
land,  where  the  brightness  is  everlasting,  and 
where  clouds  can  never  come* 
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